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First  Fair  Day 

by 
Elizabeth  Coatsworth 

IT  was  when  the  year  was  at  its  best,  when 
the  summer  people  were  gone,  and  the  lad- 
ders leaned  against  the  apple  trees,  and  the 
bluebirds  were  calling  their  single  husky  au- 
tumn note,  and  all  the  woods  looked  golden  and 
bronze  as  though  they  had  grown  in  the  valleys 
of  the  sun — it  was  then  when  the  world  was  at 
its  nicest  that  every  year  the  County  Fair  was 
held.  Alice  had  heard  about  the  Fair  all  her 
life ;  but  she  had  never  been  taken  to  it,  for  her 
mother  thought  she  was  too  young  to  be  in  such 
a  crowd.  But  at  last  came  the  year  when  she 
was  old  enough  to  go. 

The  day  before  the  Fair  opened  was  ii.I:ty 
and  wet.  Everyone  kept  an  anxious  eye  on  the 
weathervanes  and  hoped  the  wind  would  swing 
landward  in  an  orderly,  clockwise  fashion. 
Alice  wore  her  rubbers  and  red  raincoat  to 
school;  she  felt  very  gloomy.    At  supper  time 
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it  was  still  raining,  a  rain  that  was  half  fog, 
like  wet  cotton  wool. 

That  evening  Alice's  father  lighted  a  fire  of 
old  apple  logs  in  the  fireplace,  and  Alice  brought 
her  book  near  it  to  read.  Her  mother  was 
embroidering. 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and 
her  father  went  to  answer  it.  Alice  could  hear 
a  stranger's  voice,  deep  and  drawling,  and  her 
father's  voice  answering,  very  friendly  and  in- 
terested. Then  her  father  called  over  his 
shoulder: 

'*Do  come  here  and  meet  Mr.  Dunbar  and 
see  what  he  has  with  him." 

Alice  and  her  mother  both  went,  and  there 
at  the  door  stood  an  elderly  man  with  clear  blue 
eyes  in  a  thin  wrinkled  face.  He  shook  hands 
with  them.  His  hand  was  cold  and  wet  with 
rain.  Behind  him  ^tood  two  yoke  of  oxen,  their 
hfcauo  patieLtly  lowered,  their  slow  breath 
making  a  thicker  fog  in  the  quiet  rain.  One 
pair  were  very  large,  brown  and  white  animals 
with  a  yoke  painted  carriage  blue,  and  brass 
balls  at  the  ends  o:^  their  horns.  The  others 
were  smaller  and  the  color  of  oak  leaves  or  kelp. 
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"Mr.  Dunbar  stopped  to  ask  the  way  to  the 
Fair  grounds,"  explained  Alice's  father.  "I 
told  him  it  was  still  some  distance  and  we  had 
room  in  the  barn  for  his  oxen  and — "  His  eye 
caught  the  eye  of  Alice's  mother. 

"And  Mr.  Dunbar  will  stay  with  us,"  she 
said  warmly.    "Have  you  had  your  dinner  yet, 
Mr.   Dunbar?    Olga  will  have  something  ho 
ready  for  you  in  two  minutes." 

Mr.  Dunbar  hesitated;, bat  Alice's  fam^* 
insistent,  and  surely  a  warm 
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than  sleeping  in  the  straw  of  the  cattle  shed  on 
such  a  night.  Alice,  greatly  excited,  went  out 
to  the  barn  with  him  and  her  father,  while  he 
bedded  the  big  oxen  in  the  old  unused  stalls 
that  stretched  beyond  the  one  where  Bessie, 
the  Jersey  cow,  stood.  It  seemed  beautiful  to 
see  so  many  large  calm  creatures  together,  and 
to  be  allowed  to  pat  the  matted  curls  between 
their  horns,  and  let  them  lick  salt  from  the 
palm  of  her  hand,  while  their  shadows  moved 
among  the  disused  cobwebs. 

When  Mr.  Dunbar  had  eaten  his  supper,  he 
too  came  in  to  sit  by  the  fire.  He  had  changed 
his  clothes  and  wore  newly  blacked  shoes.  He 
didn't  seem  tired,  although  he  and  the  oxen  had 
walked  for  two  days  now,  slowly,  slowly,  along 
the  sides  of  the  roads  while  the  cars  went  by. 

"When  you  have  a  pretty  good  yoke,"  he  ex- 
plained, "you  like  to  see  how  they  measure  up 
with  the  others.  Oxen  aren't  as  common  as  they 
used  to  be.  I  can  remember  when  it  wasn't 
nnusual  to  see  six  yoke  hauling  a  mast,  and 

"  grandfather  used  to  say  that  when  he  was 

^T^ou'd  spp  fifty  yoke,  yes  a  hundred  oxen, 

piece  of  timber  out  of  the 
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woods — first-growth  pine  of  course,  and  some- 
times five  feet  across  at  the  butt.  It  must  have 
been  a  very  fine  sight.'' 

Alice's  father  asked  him  many  questions.  Mr. 
Dunbar  liked  to  talk  about  oxen. 

"I've  never  been  much  of  a  horse  man,"  he 
said.  "I  guess  I'm  a  little  scared  of  horses." 

He  told  them  how  an  ox  can  go  through  deep 
snow  much  better  than  a  horse,  and  how  you 
can  tell  he  is  tired  when  he  lolls  out  his  tongue. 
After  a  little  talk  he  said  shyly  to  Alice's 
mother : 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  whittle  a  little?  Now 
my  daughter  is  married  I  live  by  myself,  and 
sometimes  evenings  I  make  things  for  the 
grandchildren.  I  have  something  with  me  that's 
almost  finished  which  I'd  like  to  leave  for  the 
little  girl  here,  but  it  needs  another  hour's 
work." 

Mr.  Dunbar  went  out  to  his  wagon  and 
brought  back  a  rather  damp  shoe-box.  Alice 
waited  to  see  what  was  in  it,  trying  to  be 
polite  and  not  too  eager.  Then  in  the  fire-light 
Mr.  Dunbar  brought  out  a  perfect  little  hay- 
wagon  with  spoked  wheels,  and  set  it  on  the 
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hearth.  Next  came  a  pair  of  little  oxen  about 
five  inches  long  made  of  whittled  and  smoothed 
pine,  with  coarse  string  tails  frayed  out  at  the 
end.  The  little  oxen  stood  patiently  just  as  the 
real  oxen  had  stood  among  the  wet  leaves  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  their  horns  went  up 
in  the  same  curve  from  their  broad,  smooth, 
pine  foreheads. 

Alice's  mother  clapped  her  hands. 

"What  a  beautiful  thing  it  is,  Mr.  Dunbar! 
It's  more  than  a  toy,  it's  a  real  piece  of  art,  like 
a  painting." 

A  very  pleased  look  came  into  Mr.  Dunbar's 
eyes. 

"I  got  the  idea  from  something  I  found  in 
the  attic  chamber,  which  must  have  been  there 
from  before  my  grandfather's  time,"  he  said. 

Alice  didn't  go  to  bed  until  the  small  dark 
yoke  had  been  whittled  and  sand-papered  and 
fitted  to  the  oxen  and  the  cart-till.  As  she 
watched  Mr.  Dunbar's  quiet,  clever  hands,  she 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  learn  to  do 
something,  embroider  like  her  mother  or  paint 
— anyway,  something  to  make  her  hands  look 
alive  like  Mr.  Dunbar's.    When  the  little  hay- 
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wagon  and  oxen  stood  all  finished  on  the  man- 
tel, Alice  gave  him  a  kiss.  She  would  never  see 
fog  and  rain  again  without  thinking  of  oxen: 
great  oxen  gently  breathing  in  the  night  rain; 
little  oxen  standing  in  the  firelight. 

When  she  awoke  next  morning  Mr.  Dunbar 
was  already  gone.  Only  the  toy  oxen  on  the 
mantel  showed  that  last  night  had  not  all  been 
a  dream.  The  wind  had  shifted,  and  the  clouds 
moved  in  cheerful  flocks  on  the  horizon,  leaving 
the  sun  to  shine  and  dazzle  the  wet  polished 
leaves  of  the  trees  and  the  wet  bending  blades 
of  grass. 

By  ten  o'clock  Alice  and  her  father  and 
mother  were  leaving  their  car  in  a  field  and 
joining  all  the  other  people  crowding  towards 
the  Fair  grounds.  Once  through  the  gate  amid 
all  the  hullaballoo  of  calliopes  and  barkers,  they 
passed  down  a  double  row  of  booths  and  side- 
shows behind  which  Alice  could  catch  glimpses 
of  the  caravans.  Beyond  the  circus  flags,  rather 
worn  underclothing  flapped  about  on  lines. 

Alice  saw  everything  in  exciting  snatches. 
She  was  too  old  to  be  carried  on  her  father's 
shoulders  and  too  small  to  see  very  well  unless 
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she  got  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd.  But  the  crowd 
was  part  of  the  excitement:  coats  and  skirts, 
bright  and  dull,  all  shifting  around  her,  and 
the  ground  covered  with  shoes  of  every  size  and 
pattern  all  moving,  and  overhead  a  network  of 
voices  that  never  stopped.  And  over  that  again 
the  shrill  music  and  the  tired  insistent  voices 
calling,  "Come  in,  folks!  See  all  the  strange 
people:  the  freaks  and  the  curiosities."  "This 
way,  folks!  A  real  live  gorilla  out  of  the 
jungles."  "Three  balls  for  a  dime !  Three  balls 
for  a  dime!"  "The  hand  is  quicker  than  the 
eye!" 

Alice  threw  some  wooden  rings  until  one 
went  over  a  handle — ("Ten  cents!  Play  until 
you  win!")  and  she  won  a  ring  that  looked  like 
silver  set  with  a  sapphire.  She  went  on  the 
merry-go-round,  choosing  a  very  wild-looking 
mustang  to  ride.  But  before  she  had  been 
around  twice  she  felt  rather  sick.  She  was  very 
glad  when  at  last  the  music  stopped  grinding 
and  she  could  get  off. 

The  midway  was  really  very  small.  They 
soon  were  looking  at  white-laced  Wyandotte 
hens,  and  at  pumpkins,  and  then  they  drifted 
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down  to  the  race  track.  Beautiful  horses  were 
trotting  around  it;  they  were  a  little  like  waves 
and  a  little  like  engines.  The  elderly  drivers 
wore  faded  silk  jackets  and  yellow  glasses,  and 
called  out  to  each  other  as  they  fought  for  the 
inside  of  the  track.  When  a  horse  won  there 
was  cheering  from  the  grandstand. 

But  the  thing  they  all  wanted  to  see  were  the 
oxen  in  the  middle  of  the  racing  ring,  standing 
in  pairs  in  their  big  open  shed  with  their  yokes 
(blue  like  Mr.  Dunbar's,  or  Indian  red,  or  un- 
painted  but  time-polished)  lying  in  the  aisle  in 
front  of  them.  In  the  field  men  and  boys  stood 
by  a  fence  watching  the  oxen  in  their  pulling 
contests.  There  were  great  rocks  piled  up  on  a 
drag,  and  the  teams  took  turns  hauling  it 
through  the  rutted  mud,  their  long  backs  round- 
ing up  under  the  strain,  their  heads  low,  and 
their  shoulders  taking  the  burden.  Beyond  the 
slow-moving  oxen  Alice  could  see  the  trotting 
horses  in  the  ring  flash  by  with  wide  nostrils. 
It  was  as  though  the  farmers  and  the  oxen  were 
the  center  of  a  clock,  solid  and  sure,  and  the 
horses  and  the  motors  beyond  were  the  hands, 
moving  quickly. 
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They  waited  until  they  saw  Mr.  Dunbar^s 
yoke  of  brown  and  white  oxen  win  the  pulling 
contest.  He  was  very  unhurried  with  them, 
ar  '  as  calm  as  though  he  were  all  alone  in  one 
of  his  own  fields  hauling  stone  for  a  new  foun- 
dation. But  when  he  knew  they  had  won  he 
looked  pleased  again,  as  he  had  when  Alice's 
mother  praised  his  whittling. 

**Next  year  you  must  come  again  and  stay 
with  us,''  they  all  said,  and  he  promised  he 
would. 
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Alice  was  getting  tired,  and  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  became  more  and  more  blurred.  She 
ate  hot-dogs  and  popcorn  and  more  candy  be- 
cause it  was  Fair  Day.  She  had  her  tintype 
taken  (but  she  moved)  and  her  fortune  told 
by  a  real  gypsy  in  a  red  skirt,  with  fifty-cent 
pieces  and  quarters  pierced  and  fastened  to 
ribbons  braided  in  her  hair.  Every  now  and 
then  the  gypsy  stopped  telling  Alice's  fortune 
to  scold  or  slap  one  of  the  wild-looking  little 
children  who  played  in  and  out  of  her  tent,  but 
she  told  Alice  a  very  fortunate  fortune.  Per- 
haps she  didn't  know  that  she  gave  Alice-  l:ir 
wrong  change. 

Alice  drank  root  beer.  A  man  went  by  qua^ 
reling  with  his  wife.  When  Alice  stopped  near 
the  booths  she  could  not  help  seeing  how  worn 
and  dirty  the  cloth  was,  though  it  looked  s^ 
gay,  at  a  distance. 

Alice  was  glad  when  her  first  Fair  Day  was 
over.  She  felt  very  queer  inside  her  with  all 
the  strange  things  she  had  eaten,  and  very  be- 
wildered with  all  the  noises,  and  not  at  all  in- 
terested in  the  fluffy  cats  and  yellow-haired 
dolls.  It  was  time  to  go  home. 
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But  that  night  as  she  lay  quietly  in  bed,  with 
the  square  of  moonlight  showing  in  her  open 
window,  and  the  smell  of  salt  water  drifting 
to  her  from  the  river,  she  saw  the  Fair  again  in 
her  mind's  eye.  She  was  standing  watching 
Mr.  Dunbar  and  his  big  oxen,  and  again  the 
bright  horses  flashed  by  in  the  outer  ring,  and 
beyond  them  was  the  midway,  foreign  feeling 
and  mysterious  in  spite  of  its  shabbiness.  Where 
would  they  all  be  tomorrow?  How  did  they 
live?  She  felt  again  her  first  excitement  in  the 
crowd,  her  sense  of  the  known  and  the  unknown 
^ii'otirring  together;  she  saw  again  the  eyes 
that  looked  at  her  and  that  seemed  to  have 
crme  from  far-away  places ;  she  heard  the  music 
beating  and  beating;  and  she  saw  the  balloon 
which  had  floated  up  against  the  blue  sky. 

Fair  Day !  And  next  year  she  would  go  again. 
But  of  course  she  couldn't  expect  the  weather 
ever  to  be  quite  so  warm  and  bright,  or  any- 
thing to  be  so  beautiful  as  Mr.  Dunbar's  oxen 
standing  in  the  darkness  and  rain.  Your  first 
Fair  Day  must  be  the  loveliest  of  all,  thought 
Alice,  sleepily  content. 
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Dinky  waited  a  long  time,  and  pretty  soon 
he  heard  a  rustle,  rustle,  rustle  that  became  a 
bustle,  bustle,  bustle. 

And  what  do  you  think  it  was?   A  hundred 
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and  one  mice  running  as  fast  as  they  could,  and 
every  one  of  them  stopped  in  front  of  Dinky 
and  sat  very  still. 

"We  are  going  to  send  you  out  into  the 
world,  to  see  if  you  can't  be  of  some  use,"  said 
the  little  mouse,  who  was  the  leader  of  all  the 
little  mice. 

So  each  little  mouse  took  a  long  piece  of  string 
from  his  pocket,  and  tied  it  to  the  front  of 
Dinky 's  "cowcatcher."  Then  all  the  hundred  and 
one  little  mice  pulled  and  pulled. 

But  pull  as  they  would,  they  couldn't  get 
Dinky's  rusty  little  wheels  to  go  around. 

So  they  all  sat  down  and  thought  for  awhile. 

"Dinky  needs  his  wheels  greased,"  decided 
the  leader-mouse. 

And  no  sooner  had  he  said  that  than  all  the 
hundred  and  one  little  mice  rustled  away,  and 
bustled  back  again  carrying  a  big  can  of  car 
grease. 

They  greased  Dinky's  wheels  until  they  shone. 
Then  all  the  mice  took  hold  of  their  strings 
again  and  pulled,  and  pulled,  and  pulled. 

And  sure  enough,  Dinky's  wheels  started  to 
roll,  and  they  rolled  faster  and  faster  as  Dinky 
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got  used  to  them.  For  remember,  he  hadn't 
used  them  in  a  long,  long  time. 

*'Good-by,  good-by,"  squeaked  the  little  mice. 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  said  Dinky,  as  he 
rolled  away  from  the  mice,  and  he  waved  his 
taillight  to  them  on  his  way  out  of  the  carbarn. 

"Now,  I  shall  see  if  I  can't  be  of  some  use 
in  the  world,"  said  Dinky  to  himself,  as  he 
merrily  rolled  along  the  car  tracks. 

He  chose  any  street  he  wanted,  because  he 
didn't  have  any  motorman  to  tell  him  where  he 
had  to  go.  He  went  along  all  the  streets  that 
had  the  brightest  lights,  and  looked  at  the  peo- 
ple as  they  went  in  and  out  of  their  houses. 
Everyone  seemed  so  happy,  and  Dinky  was 
happy,  too!  For  he  was  out  in  the  world  and 
was  going  to  see  if  he  couldn't  make  himself 
useful  so  that  he  wouldn't  be  sold  as  junk. 

All  of  a  sudden  Dinky  saw  a  little  boy  sit- 
ting on  a  curbstone,  crying  very,  very  hard. 

"What  are  you  crying  about,  little  boy?" 
asked  Dinky,  as  he  stopped  his  wheels. 

"I  haven't  any  place  to  stay  tonight,  and  it  is 
so  cold  out  in  the  world  when  you  are  alone," 
said  the  little  boy. 
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"Hop  in,"  said  Dinky,  glad  to  be  of  some  use 
in  the  world.   "It  is  nice  and  warm  inside." 

The  little  boy  stopped  crying  and  hopped 
into  the  little  street  car. 

Dinky's  bell  clanged  merrily  as  they  rolled 
on  and  on,  looking  at  all  the  sights  in  the  world. 

Pretty  soon  they  came  to  a  big  boy  who 
looked  very  sad  and  forlorn. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Dinky,  as  he 
stopped  his  wheels.  "Why  do  you  look  so  sad 
and  forlorn?" 

"I  look  sad  and  forlorn  because  I  feel  that 
way,"  answered  the  big  boy.  "I  haven't  any 
home  tonight,  and  it  is  cold  out  in  the  world 
alone." 

"Hop  in,"  said  Dinky,  glad  to  be  of  some 
use  in  the  world.  "It  is  nice  and  warm  inside." 

So  the  big  boy  stopped  looking  sad  and  for- 
lorn, and  hopped  into  the  little  street  car  with 
the  little  boy. 

Dinky's  little  bell  clanged  merrily  as  he 
rolled  up  and  down  some  more  streets. 

Suddenly  he  saw  a  woman  and  a  little  girl 
sitting  on  a  bench  crying. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Dinky,  as  he 
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stopped  his  wheels  beside  them.  "Why  are  you 
crying  so  hard?" 

"We  haven't  any  home  to  stay  in  tonight," 
said  the  woman,  "and  it  is  cold  out  in  the  world 
alone." 

"Hop  in,"  said  Dinky,  "it  is  nice  and  warm 
inside." 

The  woman  and  the  little  girl  got  into  the 
little  street  car  with  the  big  boy  and  the  little 
boy. 

And  Dinky  rolled  on  and  on,  until  he  came 
to  a  green  meadow  with  a  blue  brook  running 
through  it. 

Dinky  stopped  his  wheels  beside  the  blue 
brook  and  looked  inside  at  the  little  boy,  the 
big  boy,  the  woman,  and  the  little  girl.  They 
were  all  asleep  inside  the  warm  little  street  car. 

So  Dinky  shut  his  eyes  and  went  to  sleep, 
too,  for  he  was  tired  after  his  long  journey. 

The  next  morning  a  man  came  across  the 
meadow  and  saw  Dinky  standing  beside  the 
brook  fast  asleep. 

"Dinky,"  shouted  the  man,  for  he  was  the 
foreman  of  the  street  cars.  Dinky  opened  his 
eyes.   He  saw  the  foreman,  and  he  knew  what 
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the  foreman  wanted.  His  wheels  trembled  and 
he  started  to  cry.  His  little  bell  clanked  and 
woke  up  the  people  inside. 

**Come  along  with  me,"  said  the  foreman. 
*'l  am  going  to  sell  you  for  junk,  for  you  are 
of  no  use  in  the  world." 

"Oh,  please,  Mr.  Foreman,"  begged  little 
Dinky,  **I  don't  want  to  be  sold  for  junk,  and 
I  am  of  some  use  in  the  world." 

And  the  woman,  the  big  boy,  the  little  boy, 
and  the  little  girl  all  came  out  of  the  warm  little 
street  car  and  said,  "Yes,  Mr.  Foreman,  he  is 
of  some  use  in  the  world.  He  makes  a  nice 
warm  home  for  us,  who  are  alone  in  the  world." 

The  foreman  saw  that  they  were  right.  So 
he  let  Dinky  stay  where  he  was  and  decided 
not  to  sell  him  for  junk,  for  he  was  now  of  some 
use  in  the  world.  And  so  the  woman,  the  big 
boy,  the  little  boy,  and  the  little  girl  were 
happy,  because  they  had  a  warm  home. 

And  Dinky  was  happy  because  he  was,  at 
last,  of  some  use  in  the  world. 

When  the  hundred  and  one  mice  came  to  call 
on  Dinky,  they  found  that  the  big  boy  had 
painted  him  pink  and  had  given  him  green 
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window  boxes.  The  woman  had  planted  pretty 
yellow  flowers  in  the  boxes.  And  the  little  boy 
and  girl  had  made  a  path  lined  with  white 
cockleshells,  that  led  down  to  the  blue  brook. 

And  there  they  all  lived   happily,   forever 
after,  in  the  green  meadow  by  the  blue  brook. 


Paddy's  Shoes 

by 
Mary  Geisler  Phillips 

PADDY  had  three  pairs  of  shoes — his  Very- 
best,  black  and  shiny;  his  Everyday,  brown 
and  a  little  scuffed ;  and  his  Oldest,  with  rubber 
soles  and  holes  in  the  toes. 

Every  morning  Paddy  would  look  at  the 
shoes  as  they  stood  in  a  row  in  his  closet.  He 
would  say,  "Which  pair  of  shoes  shall  I  wear 
today — my  Verybest,  or  my  Everyday,  or  my 
Oldest?" 
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If  it  was  Sunday  and  the  sun  was  shining, 
then  Paddy  would  say,  'I'll  put  on  my  Verybest 
and  go  to  Sunday  School !" 

If  it  was  a  school  day,  Paddy  would  say,  "Pll 
put  on  my  Everyday  shoes  and  go  to  kinder- 
garten !" 

But  if  it  was  Saturday,  then  Paddy  would 
choose  his  Oldest  pair  with  rubber  soles  and 
holes  in  the  toes,  for  they  were  his  play  shoes. 

One  Saturday,  when  Paddy  had  on  his  Old- 
est shoes,  his  mother  said  to  him,  "Paddy,  will 
you  go  to  Mrs.  Overthefield's  for  me?  She  has 
been  sick,  and  I  want  her  to  have  some  of  my 
nice  fresh  cinnamon  buns." 

So  Paddy's  mother  wrapped  the  buns  in  a 
white  napkin  and  put  them  in  a  paper  bag,  and 
Paddy  started  out.  When  he  came  to  the  field, 
he  saw  a  great  big  puddle  of  water. 

"Oh,  what  a  lovely  puddle  for  splashing!'* 
cried  Paddy;  and  before  he  knew  it,  his  old 
shoes  had  walked  right  into  the  water.  Splash! 
Slush,  slush,  slush  went  the  shoes,  and  the 
muddy  water  flew  all  about.  The  water  that 
went  through  the  holes  in  the  toes  felt  cool  to 
Paddy's  feet.  Round,  and  round,  and  round  the 
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puddle  he  went,  splashing  more  and  more 
muddy  water  over  his  clothes.  And  when  he 
remembered  the  cinnamon  buns,  he  found  the 
bag  was  wet  and  muddy,  too.  It  would  never 
do  to  go  to  Mrs.  Overthefield's  like  this !  Paddy 
sat  down  at  the  edge  of  the  puddle  to  think. 

A  very  good  smell  came  from  the  bag — ^the 
smell  of  cinnamon,  and  butter,  and  raisins,  and 
freshly  baked  bread!  Paddy  opened  the  bag  a 
little  way.  The  smell  was  even  better.  He 
pushed  aside  the  white  napkin  and  counted  the 
buns— one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six!  That 
was  a  great  many!  Surely  Mrs.  Overthefield 
would  not  be  that  hungry!  And  Paddy  was 
very,  very  hungry  himself!  So  he  decided  to 
help  Mrs.  Overthefield.  He  would  eat  one  bun ! 
He  chose  the  littlest,  quite  sugary  on  top, 
crusty  on  the  sides,  and  full  of  raisins!  It  was 
good.  Paddy  ate  it  to  the  last  crumb.  Then  he 
picked  up  the  bag.  It  was  splattered  with  mud 
and  much  too  dirty  to  carry  to  Mrs.  Overthe- 
field. Paddy  decided  to  go  back  home  for  a 
fresh  bag. 

He  walked  through  the  puddle  once  more. 
Splash!    Slush,  slush,  slush  went  the  old  shoes 
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through  the  muddy  water.  When  he  left  the 
lovely  puddle,  the  old  shoes  made  a  strange, 
sucking  sound  as  Paddy  walked.  Suck,  suck, 
suck,  they  said  with  every  step.  Paddy  liked 
that  noise. 

When  Paddy  reached  the  back  door  of  his 
house,  his  mother  saw  him,  wet  and  muddy 
from  top  to  toe.   She  was  all  a-twitter. 

"Dear,  dear,  the  mud!  Paddy,  Paddy!  Take 
off  your  shoes  out  there  on  the  steps!  Wipe 
your  feet  with  this  towel  before  you  come  in! 
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Now  go  right  upstairs  and  get  into  the  tub! 
Dear,  dear!" 

Paddy  put  down  the  bag,  took  off  his  shoes 
and  stockings,  wiped  his  feet,  then  went  up- 
stairs to  the  bathroom.  He  didn't  mind  taking 
a  bath  when  there  was  real  mud  to  scrub  off. 

When  Paddy  was  all  clean  again,  he  went  to 
his  closet.  There  sat  two  pairs  of  shoes,  his 
Everyday  and  his  Verybest. 

"I  think  I'll  put  on  my  Everyday  shoes,"  said 
Paddy,  choosing  the  brown  ones,  a  little  scuffed. 

When  he  went  down  to  the  kitchen,  his 
mother  was  just  taking  a  pie  from  the  oven. 

"Paddy,"  she  said.  She  sounded  scoldy.  "You 
ate  one  of  Mrs.  Overthefield's  buns!" 

"It  was  the  littlest  one,"  said  Paddy,  in  a 
very  small  voice. 

"I  was  going  to  give  you  a  great  big  one," 
his  mother  went  on,  "but  since  you  couldn't 
wait,  the  biggest  one  will  have  to  be  for  some- 
one else." 

She  put  the  pie  into  a  box. 

"Now,  I  want  you  to  take  this  pie  through 
the  woods  to  Mrs.  Inthetrees.  The  pie  is  for 
the  church  sale.   And  don't  go  near  that  mud 
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puddle!   Walk  straight  through  the  woods  and 
remember  to  carry  the  pie  right  side  up!" 

Paddy  took  the  pie  and  started  off.  When  he 
reached  the  woods,  his  Everyday  shoes  carried 
him  along  where  the  fallen  leaves  were  the 


thickest.  Rustle,  rustle,  swish,  swish,  swish 
went  his  feet,  buried  to  his  ankles  in  dry  leaves. 
This  was  fun!  Paddy  liked  that  sound.  He 
walked  wherever  the  leaves  were  thickest,  but 
he  remembered  to  keep  the  pie  box  right  side  up. 
Suddenly  one  of  Paddy's  Everyday  shoes 
caught  in  the  root  of  a  tree  and  Paddy  fell 
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down !  The  box  fell,  too,  wrong  side  up !  Paddy 
pulled  and  pulled,  but  he  could  not  get  his  shoe 
loose.  Then  he  saw  the  box.  He  turned  it  right 
side  up  and  opened  the  lid.  The  lemon  pie  in- 
side smelled  good!  But  it  didn't  look  very  nice 
after  its  fall.  The  fluffy  white  meringue  was 
all  stuck  to  the  lid,  and  the  crisp  crust  around 
the  edges  was  broken  into  crumbs.  Oh,  this  pie 
would  never  do  to  take  to  Mrs.  Inthetrees !  But 
it  smelled  so  very  good.  And  since  Paddy  didn't 
mind  its  being  broken,  and  since  it  would  never, 
never  do  for  the  church  sale,  Paddy  put  out  a 
finger  and  took  a  bit  of  the  meringue.  Soon  all 
the  meringue  was  gone.  Then  there  were  the 
crumbs  of  crust,  all  brown  and  crunchy.  Paddy 
took  one  crumb.  It  was  good.  He  took  another 
crumb,  and  then  another,  until  at  last  all  the 
broken  crust  was  eaten. 

Since  the  meringue  was  gone,  and  the  edges 
of  the  crust  were  gone,  it  seemed  too  bad  to 
leave  the  lemon  filling.  So  again  Paddy  put  out 
a  finger,  dipped  it  into  the  lemon  filling,  and 
licked  it  off.  It  was  good — sugary,  and  lemony, 
and  buttery!  Soon  Paddy  had  eaten  every  bit 
of  the  pie.  Nothing  was  left  but  the  box. 
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Now  he  tried  once  more  to  get  his  foot  loose, 
but  it  would  not  come.  Then  Paddy  had  an 
idea.  He  unlaced  his  shoe  and  slipped  his  foot 
out!  He  was  free!  Of  course  he  didn't  want  to 
walk  in  one  shoe.  He  took  off  the  other  one 
and  put  it  beside  the  shoe  that  was  caught. 
Then  he  took  off  his  socks  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket.  Now  he  was  ready  to  go  on.  When 
he  reached  Mrs.  Inthetrees'  door,  he  knocked 
very  politely. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Inthetrees,**  he  said, 
"my  mother  sent  you  a  pie  for  the  church  sale, 
but  on  the  way  through  the  woods,  I  caught  my 
foot  in  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  fell.  The  pie  got 
broken.   It  was  so  badly  broken  that  I  ate  it." 

Mrs.  Inthetrees  looked  surprised,  and  then 
she  laughed  and  laughed. 

"That's  the  best  way  to  carry  a  pie — inside 
oneself!"  she  said. 

Paddy  laughed  too,  but  he  felt  ashamed  that 
he  had  eaten  the  pie,  and  his  inside  felt  a  little 
queer. 

Then  Mrs.  Inthetrees  said,  "Tell  your  mother 
that  the  sale  is  not  until  next  week.  And, 
Paddy,  I  have  a  bundle  for  you  to  take  home 
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with  you.  My  little  boy  has  outgrown  many 
of  his  things,  and  I'm  sure  you  will  enjoy  some 
of  them." 

Paddy  ran  all  the  way  home  in  his  bare  feet. 
He  could  hardly  wait  to  see  what  was  in  the 
bundle.  But  when  his  mother  saw  him  coming 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  with  a  package 
under  his  arm,  she  was  all  a-twitter. 

"Dear,  dear,  dear !"  she  said.  "Paddy,  Paddy, 
where  are  your  Everyday  shoes?" 

"In  the  woods.  Mother,  caught  by  the  root  of 
a  tree.  I  pulled  and  pulled,  but  the  shoe  would 
not  come  loose.  Then  I  unlaced  it  and  slipped 
my  foot  out.  And  I  ate  the  pie  because  it  was 
broken.  And  Mrs.  Inthetrees  says  the  church 
sale  is  not  until  next  week.  And  she  gave  me 
this  bundle. 

Paddy's  mother  was  in  a  great  dither. 

"You  ate  the  pie?  You  left  your  shoes?  You 
brought  home  a  bundle?  Oh,  Paddy,  Paddy! 
Now,  wash  your  feet  and  put  on  some  shoes." 

Paddy  handed  the  package  to  his  mother  and 
went  upstairs.  He  didn't  mind  washing  his  feet 
when  there  was  real  dust  to  scrub  off.  And 
when  his  feet  were  clean,  and  pink,  and  warm, 
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he  put  on  fresh  socks.  Then  he  went  to  his 
closet.  Only  one  pair  of  shoes  sat  there — his 
Verybest.  Paddy  put  them  on.  They  were  black 
and  shiny. 

In  the  kitchen,  Mother  was  waiting. 

"Paddy,"  she  said,  "before  you  open  your 
bundle,  you  must  go  back  to  the  woods  and  get 
your  Everyday  shoes.  It  will  never  do  to  wear 
your  Verybest  on  Saturday.  The  one  that  was 
caught  will  come  away  easily  now  that  your 
foot  is  not  in  it." 

Paddy  wanted  very  much  to  know  what  was 
in  the  bundle.  He  gave  it  just  one  little  squeeze 
before  going  out. 

He  ran  as  fast  as  he  could,  for  he  wanted  to 
get  back  quickly.  What  could  be  in  the  package 
Mrs.  Inthetrees  had  given  him?  He  did  not 
stop  to  look  at  the  beautiful  mud  puddle;  he 
did  not  stop  at  the  rustling  leaves.  He  just  ran 
and  ran  until  he  came  to  the  woods. 

Paddy  thought  he  remembered  the  tree  where 
he  had  left  the  shoes,  but  all  the  big  trees  looked 
alike.  He  was  puzzled.  Where  was  that  tree? 
He  climbed  a  little  hill,  and  slid  down  the  other 
side. 
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Then  he  sat  a  moment  to  catch  his  breath, 
and  there  he  was  right  at  the  tree !  There  were 
his  shoes! 

"Oh-h-h-h,  there  you  are!"  Paddy  laughed. 
Then  he  found  that  Mother  was  right — ^the  shoe 
came  from  under  the  root  easily. 

Now  Paddy  looked  at  his  Verybest  shoes. 
They  were  scuffed!  They  were  dusty!  Their 
shine  was  gone!  Paddy  thought  a  moment. 
Then  he  unlaced  them  and  took  them  off.  He 
would  wear  his  Everyday  shoes  home,  and 
carry  the  Verybest. 

As  he  was  walking,  he  met  a  Big  Boy  who 
carried  a  box  over  his  shoulder. 

*'Hello,"  said  the  Big  Boy,  "what's  the  matter 
with  your  shoes?'* 

"They're  my  Verybest,"  Paddy  answered, 
"and  see  what  I've  done  to  them — all  the  shine 
is  gone!" 

"That's  easily  fixed,  and  I'm  the  boy  to  do 
it,"  the  Big  Boy  replied.  He  opened  his  box 
and  took  out  a  shoe  brush.  He  took  out  some 
polish.  He  took  out  some  rags.  Then  he  pol- 
ished Paddy's  Verybest  shoes  until  they  looked 
like  new. 
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"Thank  you,"  said  Paddy,  happily.  "I'll  tell 
you  what,  Big  Boy.  Come  home  with  me — my 
mother  has  a  big  cinnamon  bun  for  somebody. 
And  my  mother's  cinnamon  buns  are  good !" 

They  went  home  together,  and  when  Paddy's 
mother  saw  the  stranger  and  Paddy's  Verybest 
shoes  all  shiny  and  new,  she  had  just  a  little 
twitter — a  glad  little  twitter. 

She  gave  the  boy  the  cinnamon  bun.  When 
he  had  eaten  it  and  said  good-by,  then,  at  last, 
Paddy  was  ready  to  open  Mrs.  Inthetrees'  bun- 
dle. What  do  you  think  was  in  it?  Two  pairs 
of  shoes!  One  pair  was  old  with  rubber  soles, 
and  the  other  pair  was  brown,  and  a  little 
scuffed. 

Paddy  tried  on  the  shoes.  They  just  fitted! 
But  because  Paddy  had  eaten  the  little  cinna- 
mon bun  and  the  whole  pie,  he  couldn't  wear  the 
shoes  for  days  and  days.  He  had  to  stay  in  bed 
until  his  inside  stopped  feeling  queer.  But  his 
mother  opened  the  closet  door  so  that  he  could 
see  his  shoes  all  in  a  row.  He  had  five  pairs  now 
— ^his  Verybest,  black  and  shiny;  two  pairs  of 
Everyday,  brown  and  a  little  scuffed;  and  two 
Oldest,  with  rubber  soles  and  holes  in  the  toes. 


Peek-Ko  Smiled 

by 

Eleanor  Hammond 

PEEK-KO  had  the  most  beautiful  smile  of 
any  jack-in-the-box  in  the  entire  toyshop. 
It  was  a  frank,  friendly  smile,  so  that  almost 
anybody  who  looked  at  it  smiled  back  at  Peek- 
Ko. 

"I  think  it's  silly  to  smirk  like  that  from 
morning  till  night,"  said  the  tin  monkey  that 
ran  up  and  down  a  string.  "What  have  you 
to  smile  about,  anyway?" 

"If  one  has  a  smiling  heart,  one  just  wants  to 
smile,"  Peek-Ko  answered.  He  felt  a  little  puz- 
zled himself  about  the  matter. 
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"Silly!"  the  monkey  repeated.  "You  have  no 
heart  of  any  sort,  only  a  spring  inside  you  to 
make  you  stick  your  head  out  of  the  box  when 
some  one  unfastens  the  hook  on  the  cover.'* 

"I  feel  as  if  I  had  a  heart,"  Peek-Ko  replied 
doubtfully,  "and  I  want  to  smile  at  everybody." 

"The  people  at  the  factory  painted  your  face 
that  way,"  the  jointed,  wooden  snake  remarked. 
"That's  all  there  is  to  it.  They  made  the  corners 
of  your  mouth  turn  up." 

"Much  good  it  will  do  you  to  smile  at  any 
one,"  the  tin  monkey  said.  "The  child  for  whom 
you  soon  will  be  bought  will  break  you  just  as 
fast  whether  you  smile  or  whether  you  frown 
as  I  do." 

The  monkey  and  the  snake  were  annoyed  be- 
cause Peek-Ko  went  on  smiling  just  the  same, 
no  matter  what  they  said  to  discourage  him. 
They  felt  glad  when  a  lady  and  a  little  boy  came 
into  the  shop  one  day  and  bought  the  jack-in- 
the-box  and  took  him  away  with  them. 

The  little  boy's  name  was  Donny,  and  he 
liked  Peek-Ko  so  much  that  he  unfastened  the 
hook  on  his  box  a  great  many  times.  Peek-Ko 
would  bob  up  with  a  squeak  each  time  and  smile 
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at  Donny.  Then  Donny  would  smile  back  at 
Peek-Ko. 

**What  a  lovely  smile  your  little  boy  has, 
Mrs.  Young,"  Mrs.  Neighbor  Lady  said  one 
afternoon. 

Neither  of  the  ladies  knew  the  secret,  which 
was  that  Peek-Ko  was  teaching  Donny  to  smile 
better  than  Donny  had  ever  smiled  before.  But 
Peek-Ko  knew,  and  he  was  very  glad. 

When  Donny  and  his  mother  and  father 
went  away  to  the  beach  for  their  summer  vaca- 
tion, Peek-Ko  was  left  behind  on  the  toy-closet 
shelf.  He  felt  quite  lonely  with  nobody  to  smile 
at  except  the  fat  spider,  too  busy  spinning  a 
web  to  notice  him,  and  the  chauffeur  of  Donny*s 
automobile,  who  was  too  dignified  to  respond. 

One  morning  a  little  girl  with  two  small  tight 
braids  of  blond  hair  came  into  the  playroom. 
She  climbed  up  and  began  pulling  down  the 
toys  from  the  closet  shelf.  The  little  girl  be- 
longed to  the  cleaning  woman  and  was  playing 
with  Donny's  toys  because  she  was  too  young 
to  know  better.  Presently  she  spied  Peek-Ko 
and  gave  a  loud  squeal  of  joy. 

''Come  away!    Let  those  things  alone!"  the 
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cleaning  woman  called  at  that  moment.  "What 
are  you  doing  there,  Ragena?'* 

Little  Ragena  jumped  so  that  she  dropped 
Peek-Ko,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  clatter. 
Mrs.  Cleaning  Woman  picked  him  up  and 
clicked  her  tongue  very  sorrowfully.  The  tip 
was  broken  from  Peek-Ko's  beautiful  nose,  and 
the  top  had  come  off  his  head.  Little  Ragena 
began  to  cry,  and  the  maid  came  running  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  But  Peek-Ko  kept  on 
smiling  the  same  smile  as  usual. 

"What  is  the  use  of  my  making  matters 
worse  by  acting  unpleasant  about  the  accident?" 
Peek-Ko  thought. 

"Donny  has  so  many  toys,  he  will  never  miss 
the  little  jack-in-the-box,''  the  maid  said.  So 
she  carried  Peek-Ko  away  to  the  kitchen  with 
her  and  later  tossed  him  into  the  bushes  below 
the  back  lawn. 

Peek-Ko  lay  there  for  a  long  time,  watch- 
ing a  chirping  sparrow  build  a  nest  in  the 
bushes  above  him  and  a  velvet  caterpillar  in- 
close itself  in  a  cocoon.  Peek-Ko  quite  forgot 
to  be  sorry  that  he  was  broken,  life  in  the  hedge 
was  so  interesting.    Only,  when  it  rained,  the 
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drops  made  his  red  cotton  jacket  grow  soggy 
and  the  color  run.  He  managed  to  keep  smil- 
ing, however,  even  when  the  leaves  on  the 
hedge  turned  yellow  and  then  brown  and  finally 
fell  on  him  and  nearly  buried  him. 

One  morning  the  wind  blew  very  hard, 
whisking  all  the  dry  leaves  away  from  Peek- 
Ko,  and  a  small  black-and-white  dog  that  was 
sniffing  at  the  hedge  saw  him.  The  dog  picked 
Peek-Ko  up  in  his  teeth  and  began  to  worry 
him,  then  carried  him  to  the  middle  of  the 
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lawn  and  pulled  off  the  remnants  of  the  red 
cotton  jacket.  At  last  the  pup  saw  a  cat  down 
the  street  and  left  to  chase  it. 

Peek-Ko  studied  the  sky,  which  was  like  a 
lake  of  blue  ice  with  white  snow-bank  clouds 
for  shores.  A  flight  of  wild  geese  sailed  across 
it,  and  a  family  of  bluebirds  gathered  in  the 
leafless  elm  tree  to  discuss  their  plans  for  win- 
tering in  the  south.  The  gardener,  who  came 
to  mow  the  lawn  and  dig  up  the  geranium 
plants,  stared  at  Peek-Ko  before  kicking  him 
out  of  the  way  of  the  lawn  mower. 

Just  then  Donny  came  running  around  the 
house  and  spied  Peek-Ko.  Donny  picked  him  up 
and  they  looked  at  each  other. 

"My  Peek-Ko  that  I  have  been  looking  for 
so  long!'*  Donny  cried.  "What  has  happened 
to  you?  You  are  all  torn  to  pieces!''  Large 
tears  ran  down  Donny's  cheeks,  until  he  re- 
membered that  he  was  a  big  boy  and  that  big 
boys  do  not  cry. 

But  Peek-Ko  smiled  all  the  while.  He  was 
very  proud  that  Donny  knew  him  still.  Pres- 
ently Donny  smiled  back  at  him  and  they  went 
into  the  house  together. 
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"If  you  will  lend  me  Peek-Ko  for  a  while,  I 
will  make  him  a  new  jacket,"  Donny's  mother 
said. 

That  night  after  Donny  was  in  bed,  Mrs. 
Young  took  out  her  scrap  box  and  found  the 
most  beautiful  piece  of  light-blue  silk.  She 
made  a  blue  silk  jacket  and  a  blue  silk  cap  for 
Peek-Ko.  The  cap  covered  his  broken  head. 
She  edged  the  cap  and  jacket  with  frills  of 
white  lace  and  pasted  little  silver  stars  on  the 
cap.  She  washed  Peek-Ko's  face  and  put  a  dab 
of  white  paint  on  the  end  of  his  nose  so  that 
the  broken  place  hardly  showed.  She  re-covered 
his  box  with  white  satin  and  pasted  silver  stars 
on  that.  So  when  Donny  woke  in  the  morning, 
Peek-Ko  was  sitting  beside  the  bed,  looking 
much  more  beautiful  than  any  jack-in-the-box 
had  ever  looked  before,  though  his  beautiful 
smile  was  the  same  as  ever. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad,  so  glad!'*  Donny  cried.  "I 
want  to  keep  Peek-Ko  always.  I  love  him  bet- 
ter than  any  of  my  other  toys.  He  makes  me 
feel  happy  when  I  look  at  him.''  Then  Donny 
smiled  just  as  Peek-Ko  smiled. 


A  Rainbow  Tail 

by 
Loraine  Leopold 

HIGH  above  the  town,  in  a  church  loft,  there 
lived  a  poor  artist.  It  really  was  a  strange 
place  for  anyone  to  live,  but  Peter  loved  it. 
When  he  arrived  in  the  town  no  one  had  room 
for  him.  It  may  have  been  that  the  good  towns- 
folk didn't  like  his  large  black  cat,  Pouncer-jay, 
whose  fierce  looks  belied  her  sweet  disposition. 

So  when  Peter  discovered  this  old  unused 
church,  he  knew  it  was  just  the  place  for  him. 
The  caretaker  objected  violently,  and  Peter  had 
a  hard  time  getting  his  permission.  I  think  his 
winning  smile  and  his  earnest  manner  helped 
to  soften  the  caretaker's  heart.  "All  right !  Stay 
you  may,"  the  caretaker  said,  "but  mind  you 
don't  make  a  mess.  I  hope  that  ugly  cat  of 
yours  is  a  good  mouser,  for  he'll  find  plenty  to 
eat,  even  if  you  starve." 

"Oh,  I  don't  intend  to  starve,"  Peter  an- 
swered. "I  am  going  to  sell  these  pictures  to  all 
the  people  in  town." 
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The  caretaker  looked  at  the  pictures  carefully 
and  shook  his  head.  **Well,  I  don't  pretend  to 
know  much  about  art,  but  I  do  know  what  I  like." 

"Well,  you  certainly  don't  seem  to  like  these," 
Peter  laughed.  "Do  tell  me  why?" 

"I'm  sure  they  are  very  good  pictures,  but  I 
just  don't  understand  them,"  the  caretaker  said. 
"What  are  all  those  squares  and  circles  and 
those  angles  and  lines?  They  don't  look  like 
anything  I  ever  saw  in  a  picture." 

"They're  not  supposed  to  look  like  real  things. 
That's  the  new  way  to  paint — the  modern  way," 
Peter  explained. 

"Well,  the  colors  are  pretty  all  right,  but  I 
like  the  old  way  best.  I  think  a  horse  should 
look  like  a  horse  and  a  cow  should  look  like  a 
cow.  I've  heard  tell  of  things  like  these,  but  I 
never  saw  them  before,"  the  caretaker  an- 
swered. "You  mark  my  words !  The  people  here 
won't  like  them  any  better  than  I  do.  I  have  a 
friend  named  Jacques  who  studied  in  the  city. 
He  may  know  what  they  mean.  I'll  send  him 
up  to  you  one  of  these  days." 

Peter  discovered  that  the  loft  led  to  the  belfry, 
and  he  spent  many  hours  painting  as  he  listened 
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to  the  soft  chimes  of  the  bells  as  they  swayed 
in  the  breeze.  All  would  have  been  well  if 
Peter  could  have  sold  a  picture.  He  had  tried 
hard  enough;  but  when  he  showed  them  to  the 
townsfolk,  they  just  shook  their  heads  and  said 
they  never  bought  pictures.  Peter  knew  that 
wasn't  the  real  reason  because  he  had  caught 
them  winking  and  laughing  at  his  paintings 
when  they  thought  he  wasn't  looking.  They 
didn't  seem  to  appreciate  them  any  more  than 
did  the  caretaker. 

One  day  Peter  stood  at  the  door  of  the  belfry 
watching  the  rain  as  it  poured  and  blew  over 
the  town.  "Pouncer-jay,"  he  said,  *Ve  really 
must  sell  a  picture  or  there  will  be  no  supper 
for  me  and  no  milk  for  you."  The  cat  stretched 
herself.  Walking  into  the  loft,  she  began  to  pull 
the  unfinished  canvasses  to  the  floor.  "Are  you 
looking  for  a  mouse  back  there?"  Peter  asked. 
"I'm  afraid  you  won't  find  one." 

He  was  studying  the  figure  of  a  clown  when 
he  heard  a  loud  knock  at  the  door.  "Come  in," 
he  called. 

Jacques,  the  caretaker's  friend,  entered  and 
said,  "What!  Still  messing  around  with  paint." 
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"Oh,  Jacques,  I  have  some  new  pictures  to 
show  you  today,*'  Peter  cried. 

"I've  told  you  it  was  no  use.  You  will  never 
sell  those  in  this  town." 

"Now,  look  here,  Jacques,  I  have  to  make  the 
people  here  like  them.  Look  at  this  clown.  It 
really  is  good,  you  know." 

"Good,"  laughed  Jacques.  "Well,  it  doesn't 
look  like  any  clown  I  ever  saw." 

"Of  course  not.  It's  not  meant  to  look  just 
like  a  clown  but  to  give  you  the  feeling  of  one." 

"The  only  feeling  it  gives  me  is  a  sharp  pain 
right  here,"  Jacques  answered  as  he  held  his 
stomach. 

"Why  not  do  him  over  with  a  smile  on  his 
face  and  a  hoop  in  his  hand.  Paint  his  nose  and 
his  cheeks  red.  Make  him  'Joey,  the  merriest 
clown  of  them  all.'  " 

"But  I  don't  want  him  like  that,"  objected 
Peter. 

"Let  me  see  some  of  the  others.  Perhaps  we 
can  find  one  that  looks  like  what  it  is  meant 
to  be." 

Peter  selected  another  picture  and  said,  "This 
is  called  *The  Old  Woman.' " 
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Jacques  studied  it  carefully.  "Well,  that  blue 
is  pretty,  but  it's  all  kind  of  mixed  up.  Can't 
you  make  it  clearer?  More  homelike.  Why 
don't  you  give  her  some  knitting  in  her  hands?" 
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Pouncer-jay  was  curling  herself  into  a  com- 
fortable ball  on  a  large  canvas  when  Peter 
cried,  "No  you  don't!  That  picture  isn't  dry 
yet.  Go  sleep  somewhere  else."  He  picked  it  up 
and  stood  it  on  his  easel  next  to  his  work  table. 
"I  like  that  better  than  anything  you've  done 
yet,"  Jacques  announced. 

Peter  looked  up  in  surprise.  "I  don't  think 
that's  so  good.  I  seem  to  be  getting  away  from 
the  modern  feeling." 

"Well,  keep  right  on  going,"  Jacques  laughed. 
*T  like  the  way  the  breeze  blows  the  dark  hair 
away  from  the  little  girl's  face  as  she  runs 
across  the  field  of  buttercups.  Why,  Peter,  I 
actually  know  what  it  is." 

"I  wonder  if  the  clouds  are  too  heavy  where 
the  sun  breaks  through,"  Peter  mused. 

Jacques  walked  to  the  door  of  the  belfry. 
"You  painted  that  field  of  buttercups  over  there, 
didn't  you?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  Peter  answered. 

"Why  don't  you  add  a  rainbow?  People 
always  like  that." 

"Maybe  I  will.  Let  me  see,  what  are  the 
colors  in  a  rainbow?"  Peter  asked  as  he  squeezed 
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the  colors  on  his  palate.  "I  know  there  are  red, 
orange  and  yellow,  then  green.  The  darker 
shades  are  blue,  indigo  and  violet.  There  now, 
I  think  I  have  them  all." 

"Come  here  and  look,"  Jacques  called.  *The 
rain  has  stopped  and  there^s  a  rainbow  now." 

Peter  laid  his  palette  on  the  table.  "Isn't  it 
lovely?"  he  cried.  "Look,  I  was  right  about  the 
colors.   Now  it  will  be  easy  to  paint." 

While  Jacques  and  Peter  stood  in  the  door- 
way admiring  the  rainbow,  Pouncer-jay  smelled 
a  mouse  on  the  work  table.  Even  though  Poun- 
cer-jay was  very  hungry  and  wanted  that  mouse 
as  badly  as  a  cat  can  want  anything,  she  hesi- 
tated a  moment  knowing  how  angry  Peter 
would  be  if  she  upset  his  things. 

But  when  the  mouse  peeped  over  the  edge  of 
the  table  and  looked  at  her  as  if  to  say  "You 
can*t  catch  me,"  Pouncer-jay  couldn't  stand  it 
any  longer.  In  one  leap  she  was  on  the  table. 
In  her  effort  to  catch  the  mouse  the  cat's  tail 
swept  across  the  colors  on  the  palette  and  then 
across  the  picture.  Pouncer-jay  caught  the 
mouse  and  with  it  held  firmly  in  her  mouth 
jumped  down  and  crept  into  a  corner. 
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Peter  turned  from  the  door  and  said, 
''Jacques,  Vm  going  to  paint  that  rainbow 
now."  He  went  over  to  his  work  table  and 
looked  at  his  picture  in  astonishment.  "Why 
look,  the  rainbow  has  painted  itself.  I  couldn't 
have  done  it  half  so  well.  Now  I  wonder  how  it 
came  there."  Pouncer-jay  was  glad  that  Peter 
didn't  look  her  way.  Crouched  in  the  corner, 
she  was  busily  licking  the  paint  from  her  tail. 

Peter  set  to  work  and  finished  the  pictures. 
He  never  really  knew  how  it  happened,  but  they 
all  looked  quite  different.  "Pouncer-jay,"  he 
said,  "they  aren't  a  bit  modern  now.  They're 
so  easy  to  understand  that  a  child  will  know 
what  they  are.  I  seem  to  have  forgotten  to  put 
in  any  squares  and  circles  at  all.  Well,  there's 
no  help  for  it  now." 

The  next  day  he  put  several  of  them  under 
his  arm  and  started  out.  The  first  person  he 
met  was  the  Mayor.  "I'd  like  to  look  at  those 
pictures,"  the  Mayor  said.  "I  want  a  birthday 
present  for  my  daughter.  Now,  let  me  see.  I 
like  the  one  with  the  rainbow  the  best.  Pretty 
smart  of  you  to  paint  a  rainbow  as  well  as  that." 

"I'm  glad  you  like  it,  sir,"  said  Peter. 
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*That  clown  is  a  jolly  looking  fellow.  Just  to 
look  at  him  makes  me  smile.  I  want  him,  too. 
Bring  them  around  tonight,  Master  Peter. 
Good-day." 

Just  then  the  town's  Rich  Man  came  by.  "Is 
my  friend,  the  Mayor,  buying  your  pictures?" 
he  asked,  as  he  stopped  to  look  at  them.  "Yes, 
sir,"  Peter  answered.    "He  bought  those  two." 

After  that,  Peter  was  always  busy,  but  he 
would  not  move  from  his  church  loft  even 
though  he  grew  rich  enough  to  have  a  fine 
studio.  As  he  worked,  he  would  often  say  to  his 
cat,  "Pouncer-jay,  everyone  wants  to  buy  my 
pictures  now.  Do  you  suppose  a  fairy  painted 
magic  in  that  rainbow?"  Pouncer-jay  would 
wave  her  tail  and  answer,  "Meow,  Meow." 


The  First  Christmas  Stocking 

by 

Gove  Hambidge 

THE  TWO  WOODCUTTERS,  Fritz  and 
Hans,  lived  at  the  edge  of  a  dark  forest, 
where  their  houses  nestled  together  like  a  cou- 
ple of  rabbits  trying  to  keep  warm.  They  were 
very  small  houses,  so  lost  to  sight  behind  a  hill 
on  one  side  and  the  forest  on  the  other  that 
unless  you  knew  exactly  where  they  were,  you 
would  never  find  them.  In  fact,  they  were  the 
two  lonesomest  and  hardest-to-find  houses  in 
that  country.  But  about  that  Fritz  and  Hans 
did  not  care  a  snap  of  their  fingers.  If  any- 
body had  suggested  that  they  must  be  lonesome, 
they  would  have  been  surprised.  Wasn't  there 
Fritz's  wife  Martha  and  her  family,  and  Han's 
wife  Gretchen  and  her  family?  And  the  deer 
and  the  foxes,  the  squirrels  and  the  chipmunks 
and  the  birds,  not  to  mention  thousands  of  great 
trees  for  company? 

Just  the  same,  when  Christmas  came  around, 
Fritz  and  Hans  did  have  a  queer  feeling  of 
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lonesomeness — as  though  they  must  be  different 
from  other  people.  And  that  was  on  account 
of  what  the  Man-from-Town  told  them  one 
time. 

He  came  around  in  January  with  six  lumber- 
ing, slow-footed  oxen  dragging  a  great  sledge 
along  the  snow-covered  forest  path,  to  haul 
off  the  wood  Fritz  and  Hans  had  cut.  While 
they  were  busy  piling  the  sledge  with  logs,  he 
gossiped  cheerfully  about  the  doings  in  the  far- 
away town.  In  the  middle  of  the  gossip,  he 
said: 

"And  how  did  you  make  out  for  Christmas, 
Fritz  and  Hans?  I  suppose  all  those  children 
of  yours  got  heaps  of  presents  from  Santa 
Glaus,  huh?" 

*Tresents?"  said  Fritz,  who  was  a  tall  thin 
fellow  with  pleasant  blue  eyes  and  a  yellow 
beard,  a  little  slow  and  not  given  to  talking 
very  much.  "I  do  not  understand,  presents. 
And  Santa  Claus.    I  have  not  heard  of  him." 

Hans,  who  was  short  and  thin  and  lively,  and 
had  a  dark  beard  and  merry  dark  eyes,  said: 
"We  had  a  fine  time  Christmas.  Roast  goose, 
like  we  always  have,  and  a  big  Yule  log.    We 
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all  sat  around  the  fire  and  told  stories  for  the 
children.  We  roasted  chestnuts,  too.  It  was  a 
good  time." 

"Yah,"  said  Fritz. 

*'But,"  said  the  Man-from-Town,  "do  you 
mean  to  say  the  children  got  no  Christmas  pres- 
ents— no  Christmas  gifts?  Never  yet  have  I 
heard  of  a  house  with  children  that  old  Santa 
Claus  did  not  visit  on  Christmas." 

"Who  is  this  old  Santa  Claus  you  talk  about?" 
Hans  asked.   "Does  he  live  in  the  Town?" 

So  then  and  there  the  Man-from-Town  told 
them  about  Santa  Claus,  or  St.  Nicholas  as  he 
called  him,  too.  And  Fritz's  eyes  got  wider  and 
Hans's  eyes  wrinkled  up  smaller  when  they 
heard  how  the  fat  fellow  comes  down  the  chim- 
ney on  Christmas  Eve  and  heaps  toys  around 
the  Christmas  tree,  visiting  one  house  after  the 
other  and  never  missing  one  with  children. 

"But  we  have  children — oh  yah!"  said  Fritz. 

"Maybe,"  said  Hans,  "this  St.  Nicholas  thinks 
we  have  too  many.  He  could  not  carry  so  many 
presents." 

"Oh,  that  would  not  matter  to  old  Santa 
Claus,"  the  Man-from-Town  said.    "The  more 
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children  there  are,  the  better  he  likes  it,  they 
say." 

"It  would  be  nice  to  find  things  for  the  chil- 
dren Christmas  morning,"  said  Hans. 

"Yah,"  said  Fritz. 

So  Fritz  and  Hans  told  the  story  of  Santa 
Claus  to  the  children  just  as  the  Man-from- 
Town  had  told  it  to  them,  and  they  all  listened 
breathlessly  with  their  eyes  shining.  They 
could  hardly  wait  through  the  spring  and  the 
summer  and  the  fall  for  Christmas  to  come.  At 
last  it  was  here;  and  on  Christmas  morning 
they  were  up  bright  and  early  and  they  tumbled 
over  one  another  to  get  to  the  Christmas  tree — 
it  was  in  Fritz's  house  that  year.  But  though 
they  got  down  on  their  hands  and  knees  and 
crawled  around  the  tree  like  so  many  ducks 
waddling  in  a  circle;  though  they  turned  over 
all  the  rushes  strewn  on  the  dirt  floor;  though 
they  got  stiff  necks  staring  up  the  chimney — 
not  a  sign  of  a  present  did  they  find. 

And  Fritz  and  Hans  told  the  same  story  for 
three  Christmases,  and  for  three  Christmases 
the  children  searched.  But  there  was  never  any 
Santa  Claus. 
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"It's  a  queer  business!"  said  the  Man-from- 
Town.  ''That's  what  comes  of  living  away  out 
here  in  the  back  woods!  Why  don't  you  move 
in  and  be  like  other  people?" 

But  Hans  had  reached  the  point  where  he 
only  snorted.  'That  Santa  Claus!"  he  said. 
"Humbug!   There  is  no  such  fellow!" 

"Huh!"  said  Fritz.  "I  say  we  forget  him! 
It  must  be  he  comes  only  to  rich  people  in  the 
Town." 

So  on  the  following  Christmas  Fritz  and 
Hans  were  again  in  the  great  woods  getting  out 
a  Yule  log,  a  mighty  one.  It  had  kept  them 
busy  cutting  all  day,  and  all  day  they  had  not 
had  one  word  to  say  about  this  fellow  Santa 
Claus,  or  about  anything  else,  which  was  odd, 
at  least  for  Hans.  Now  it  was  late  and  begin- 
ning to  get  dark  and  they  were  in  a  hurry. 
The  Yule  log  had  been  rolled  onto  their  broad 
bobsled,  but  they  were  still  deep  in  the  woods 
and  there  was  a  long  way  to  drag  it  back  to  the 
house.   It  was  snowing,  too,  big  soft  flakes. 

So  Hans  caught  hold  of  the  rawhide  rope  on 
the  front  of  the  sled,  and  Fritz  went  behind  and 
pushed,  and  they  started,  bending  over  with 
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the  weight  of  the  load.  But  they  had  not  gone 
more  than  a  few  steps  when  Hans  stopped — so 
suddenly  that  Fritz  bumped  his  nose  hard 
against  the  log. 

**Did  you  hear  that,  Fritz?''  said  Hans. 

**Huh?"  said  Fritz,  rubbing  his  nose.  **I 
hear  nothing!  But  you  make  me  see  stars! 
Next  time,  say  when  you  stop,  please!" 

"But  that  queer  noise !"  said  Hans.  "Do  you 
not  hear  it  off  yonder?" 

"Yah,"  said  Fritz.    "Now  I  hear.    It  is  get-- 
ting  good  and  loud,  too." 

In  fact,  the  noise  did  get  louder  and  louder, 
and  in  no  time  it  was  like  a  million  soft  bells, 
tinkling  and  ringing  and  filling  the  whole  for- 
est. Fritz  and  Hans  could  almost  feel  the  noise 
around  them,  and  it  sent  little  shivers  running 
up  and  down  their  skin.  Never  had  they  heard 
anything  as  sweet  as  that  noise. 

Then  there  was  a  rushing  and  a  pounding; 
then  something  big  loomed  up  in  front  of  them ; 
and  they  barely  had  time  to  haul  their  sled  off 
the  pathway  with  a  great  heave  when  a  whole 
herd  of  deer  came  speeding  by,  throwing  the 
snow  up  in  glittering  clouds. 
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**Whoa!  Whoa  there!"  cried  a  booming  voice. 

The  deer  suddenly  stopped  still  in  their 
tracks.  The  cloud  of  swirling  snow  blew  away. 
And  beside  Fritz  and  Hans  stood  the  strangest 
sleigh  they  had  ever  laid  eyes  on — a  gigantic, 
towering  box,  bigger  than  the  biggest  moving 
van,  set  on  low  runners,  with  a  seat  in  front  for 
the  driver  and  yoke  after  yoke  of  antlered  deer 
to  pull  it.  Now  the  deer  stood  quietly,  or 
stamped  a  little  with  their  feet,  making  the 
sleigh  bells  tinkle  softly. 

Before  Fritz  and  Hans  could  get  their  breath 
back — and  it  was  all  gone — a  burly  fellow 
dressed  in  red,  with  a  stomach  like  a  molasses 
barrel,  a  face  like  an  apple,  and  a  nose  like  a 
cherry,  hopped  out  of  the  seat  and  stood  before 
them.  He  carried  a  big  striped  walking-stick 
that  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  barber's 
pole,  with  the  top  bent  over  into  a  hook.  He 
smiled,  happily. 

"Merry  Christmas,  my  good  fellows!"  the 
burly  man  boomed.  ''Can  you  tell  me  how  I  get 
to  the  Town?  The  very  shortest  road,  my  lads, 
for  it's  late  and  I  must  be  there  in  a  hurry. 
I've  lost  my  way,  and  that's  something  I  have 
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not  done  this  three  hundred  years  and  more. 
It's  such  a  fine  night,  I  must  have  gone  to  sleep. 
A  good  one  on  an  old  traveler  like  me,  that  is !" 

Fritz  was  dumb.  Even  Hans  was  dumb. 
Finally,  it  occurred  to  him  that  they  were  being 
extremely  impolite,  so  he  snatched  off  his  cap. 
Then  he  nudged  Fritz  to  snatch  off  his.  But 
neither  could  think  of  a  word  to  say. 

"Well,  well!"  the  burly  man  boomed.  "I  de- 
clare, anybody  would  think  you  were  seeing  a 
ghost.  Do  I  look  like  a  ghost,  now?"  And  he 
burst  into  a  most  unghostly  laugh. 

"N-no,  your  Honor,"  said  Hans. 

"N-no,  your  Lordship,"  said  Fritz. 

"But  then,  who  m-might  you  be,  your 
Majesty?"  said  Hans. 

"Your  Honor  —  your  Lordship  —  your 
Majesty!"  chuckled  the  stranger.  "That  is  a 
quick  rise  in  the  world!  But  neither  Lordship 
nor  Majesty  am  L  Who  would  I  be  but  just 
plain  St.  Nicholas — old  Santa  Claus  going  his 
rounds  and  getting  lost  for  the  first  time  in 
three  hundred  years?"  ("And  when  Mrs.  Santa 
Claus  hears  that,"  he  added  ruefully.    "Well 

. . .") 
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"Santa  Claus!'*  cried  Hans. 

"Santa  Clans!"  cried  Fritz. 

"At  your  service,"  said  Santa  Claus. 

"I  thought  so  from  the  minute  I  laid  eyes  on 
you!"  Hans  said. 

"Yah!"  said  Fritz. 

"There  are  not  many  folks,  my  lads,"  Santa 
Claus  said  with  a  wink,  "who  see  me  in  the 
flesh.  Ay,  you  are  looking  on  the  old  fellow 
who  leaves  all  the  gifts  for  your  children  on 
Christmas  Eve.  How  do  you  like  that,  now?" 

Hans  said:  "I  like  it  fine.  But  I'd  like  it 
much  better  if  you  would  only — if  you  would 
only  .  .  ." 

"Out  with  it!"  said  Santa  Claus.  "If  I  would 
only — ^what?" 

"Well,  sir,"  Hans  said  hurriedly,  "if  you 
would  only — leave  a  gift  for  our  children !  Just 
once,  sir.  You  see,  they  never  have  had  a  Christ- 
mas gift,  sir." 

"What!"  said  Santa  Claus.  "Never  a  Christ- 
mas gift?  But — but — I  have  given  all  children 
the  gifts  they  wished  for — every  Christmas 
these  many  centuries!" 

"Not  ours,"  said  Hans,  shaking  his  head. 
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**Not  ours.  Or  if  you  have,  sir,  you  must  have 
hid  them  uncommonly  well/' 

^'Uncommonly  well,  yah !"  said  Fritz. 

"For  we  have  looked  high  and  low  these  three 
Christmases  past,"  Hans  said,  "ever  since  we 
heard  of  you — and  not  hair  nor  hide  of  a 
Christmas  gift  could  the  children  find.  Indeed, 
sir,  begging  your  pardon,  Fritz  here  and  my- 
self, we  were  thinking  this  very  day  there  could 
be  no  such  person  as  St.  Nicholas." 

While  Hans  was  saying  this,  St.  Nicholas 
was  staring  at  him  all  the  time  as  though  he 
could  not  believe  what  Hans  said.  Now  sud- 
denly he  sat  down  on  the  Yule  log  they  had 
cut,  as  though  he  was  very  tired. 

"By  my  striped  cane — I  do  not  understand 
this,"  he  muttered  slowly.  And  Fritz  and  Hans 
were  astonished  to  see  the  big  man  take  a  large 
and  thoughtful  bite  out  of  the  handle  of  his 
cane  and  munch  it  with  a  crunching  sound. 
"Tell  me — where  do  you  two  lads  live?"  he 
went  on  in  a  troubled  voice. 

"Why,  right  over  yonder,"  said  Hans,  point- 
ing. "In  the  two  little  houses  that  lie  just  be- 
tween the  big  hill  and  the  forest." 
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Now  Santa  Claus  fairly  gaped  at  them.  "Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me,"  he  cried,  "that  there  are 
houses  hereabouts?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  sir!"  said  Hans.  "At  least 
Fritz^s  house  and  my  house." 

"And  children  in  them?"  said  Santa  Claus. 

"Yah!"  said  Fritz.  "Lots!" 

"And  I  did  not  know  they  were  here!"  said 
Santa  Claus.  "This  is  terrible,  ay,  terrible!" 
Tears  suddenly  began  rolling  down  the  old  fel- 
low's cheeks  and  wending  their  way  into  his 
white  beard.  "How  am  I  going  to  face  Mrs. 
Santa  Claus  after  this  night?  'Now  don't  miss 
anyone!  I  don't  trust  that  scatterbrain  of 
yours,  my  dear.'  Those  are  always  her  last 
words.  And  I  have  chucked  her  under  the  chin 
and  laughed  for  hundreds  of  years.  I  was  so 
sure  I  never  did  miss  anyone.  And  now  what 
can  I  say!" 

During  this  monologue,  Fritz  and  Hans  felt 
very  much  embarrassed.  It  was  not  at  all  com- 
fortable to  see  such  a  huge  fellow  shedding 
tears,  and  the  tears  probably  freezing  fast  in 
his  beard.  Finally  Hans  could  stand  it  no  longer 
.  and  he  put  his  hand  on  Santa  Claus's  shoulder. 
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"Why,  sir/'  he  said,  "nobody  could  blame  you 
for  not  finding  our  two  houses.  They  are  the 
two  hardest-to-find  houses  in  this  country.  And 
as  for  being  happy,  I  wager  there  are  no  chil- 
dren that  have  a  happier  Christmas  than  ours, 
presents  or  no  presents.  Especially  since  we 
have  been  telling  them  about  you  these  last  few 
years.  You  have  given  us  many  a  merry  time, 
sir,  all  unknown  to  yourself.'* 

"But  I  tell  you  not  another  empty-handed 
Christmas  shall  go  by  for  those  children!" 
Santa  Claus  glared  at  them  almost  as  though 
they  were  trying  to  contradict  him,  which  they 
had  no  thought  of  doing. 

"And  here  I  am  late  now,  and  you  two  living 
away  back  on  the  road!  I  cannot  go  back,  no, 
that's  certain."  He  took  a  vicious  bite  out  of 
his  striped  cane  and  began  stamping  up  and 
down,  munching  and  mumbling. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Hans  timidly.  "But  would  you 
mind  telling  us,  sir — is  it  nourishment  you  get 
from  your  walking  stick?"  . 

"Not  nourishment — encouragement!  I  take 
some  of  my  candy  cane  when  I  am  tired  or 
upset.  Then  I  feel  ever  so  much  better.  Here — 
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have  a  bite !"  Santa  Claus  said,  holding  out  the 
handle  of  the  cane. 

So  Fritz  and  Hans  each  obligingly  took  a  big 
bite. 

"Oh  my!"  said  Hans. 

"Won-der-ful!"  said  Fritz. 

And  each  stuffed  the  bite  inside  his  cheek  to 
make  the  delicious  coolness  and  sweetness  last 
as  long  as  possible. 

Santa  Claus  paused  in  his  pacing  up  and 
down.  "There  is  no  other  way,"  he  muttered  at 
last.  "Do  you  two  lads  think  you  could  carry 
back  a  load  of  gifts?" 

"Easily!"  said  Hans.  "We  can  dump  the 
Yule  log  off  the  sled  there." 
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"Good!"  St.  Nicholas  began  to  beam  again. 
"Good!  Now,  then — ^the  first  thing  I  have  to 
know — how  many  children  are  there?  Don't 
leave  any  of  them  out!  Count  every  one!" 

Hans  said  thoughtfully:  "Well,  let  me  see. 
In  my  house  there  is  young  Fritz — and  Peter — 
and  Michael — and  little  Maria.  Then  there's 
Martha  —  and  Wilhelm  —  and  Donald  —  and 
Trudy  and  Gertrude — ^they're  the  twins — and 
the  baby."  He  kept  counting  them  on  his  fin- 
gers.  "That  is  all — so  far,  sir.   Ten." 

"Ho,  ho!"  Santa  Glaus  boomed.  "A  good 
start  for  a  family,  say  I!  And  you,  Fritz?" 

"We  have  not  quite  so  many,"  said  Fritz  a 
little  apologetically.  "There  are  but  eight. 
There  is  young  Hans,  sir,  and  little  Gretchen, 
and  Otto  and  August.  There  is  Magda  and 
Magdalena — ^that's  the  twins — and  Gottfried, 
and  the  baby." 

"Eighteen  all  told,"  said  Santa  Glaus.  "Now 
see  if  I  have  them  all  right.  Fritz  —  Peter  — 
Michael  —  Maria  —  Martha  —  Wilhelm  — 
Donald  —  Trudy  —  Gertrude  —  Hans  — 
Gretchen  —  Otto  —  August  —  Magda  —  Mag- 
dalena —  Gottfried  —  and  the  two  babies." 
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Hans  gasped.    "Not  one  mistake!"  said  he. 

"Now,"  Santa  Claus  boomed,  "we  must  get 
busy.  Some  sacks,  some  sacks!  Eighteen  sacks 
we  need  to  hold  gifts  for  eighteen  children." 

In  a  jiffy  he  was  at  the  back  of  the  sleigh  and 
opening  two  great  doors  like  barn  doors  on 
squeaky  hinges.  It  was  a  strange  object,  that 
sleigh,  as  Fritz  and  Hans  could  see.  It  looked 
like  a  quaint  old  house  on  runners.  There  were 
carved  figures  around  the  corners,  and  bright 
colors  all  over  it,  and  along  one  side,  in  the  dim 
forest  glow,  they  could  make  out  a  painting  of 
the  Dance  of  the  Polar  Bears,  and  along  the 
other  side  a  painting  of  the  Dance  of  the  Pen- 
guins. Within,  when  the  doors  were  open,  they 
saw  two  big  lanterns  hung  from  the  roof;  and 
all  around  the  sides,  from  top  to  bottom,  there 
were  rows  of  shelves  stacked  with  all  manner 
of  bright  new  toys;  and  there  were  more  toys 
in  heaps  on  the  floor,  with  hardly  room  to  step 
around  in. 

Santa  Claus  began  rummaging  among  these 
jumbled  piles  on  the  floor.    He  stopped,  vexed. 

"You  might  not  believe  it,"  he  said,  "but  this 
place  was  as  neat  as  a  pin  when  I  started  out, 
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yes,  sir,  as  neat  as  a  pin.  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  sees 
to  that,  bless  her  heart.  She's  a  tidy  one,  Mrs. 
Santa  Claus  is.  But  somehow  it  does  not  stay 
tidy  very  long.  Now  where  do  you  suppose  she 
put  those  sacks?  I  am  sure  there  were  sacks 
here  this  very  night." 

By  this  time  the  big  fellow  was  searching 
frantically,  and  toys  were  flying  in  every  di- 
rection. 

**Not  a  sack!"  he  cried  finally.  "Now  by  my 
striped  cane!"  He  pounded  the  cane  on  the 
floor  until  Fritz  and  Hans  expected  to  see  it  fly 
into  a  hundred  pieces. 

"Honestly,  sir,"  said  Hans,  "the  children 
would  just  as  soon  wait  until  next  Christmas  if 
there  are  no  sacks,  sir." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!"  cried  Santa  Claus.  "Those 
eighteen  children  are  going  to  have  a  good 
time!  Think  of  something!"  he  shouted,  glar- 
ing at  Fritz  and  Hans. 

"Y-yes,  sir,"  said  Hans. 

"Yah!"  said  Fritz. 

But  neither  of  them  had  a  thought  in  his 
head. 

Santa  Claus  got  out  of  the  sleigh  and  sat 
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down  on  the  Yule  log  wearily.  For  some  min- 
utes he  was  silent,  meditatively  sucking  on  the 
handle  of  his  cane. 

**It  is  what  we  shall  have  to  do/'  he  said  at 
last.  **Step  lively,  my  lads.  Here — off  with  it !'' 
To  the  surprise  of  Fritz  and  Hans,  he  stuck  one 
foot  up  into  the  air.  ^'Off  with  the  boot!"  he 
cried.  "Ay,  I  mean  it.  You  stand  there  star- 
ing as  if  we  had  all  night.   Lively  with  you!" 

Not  a  little  bewildered,  Fritz  and  Hans  took 
hold  of  the  great  boot,  a  leather  boot  as  full  of 
wrinkles  as  the  skin  of  a  rhinoceros. 

"Walrus  hide  they  are,"  said  Santa  Claus  as 
the  two  tugged  and  grunted.  "And  as  fine  a 
pair  of  boots  as  ever  I . . ." 

At  this  minute  the  boot  came  off  so  suddenly 
that  Fritz  and  Hans  fell  over  backward  and 
turned  a  complete  somersault  in  the  snow. 

"Well  done!"  roared  Santa  Claus,  his  spirits 
bubbling  again.   "Now  for  the  other  one!" 
J  But  they  were  wary  this  time  and  got  the 
boot  off  without  a  tumble. 

When  both  boots  were  off,  Santa  Claus  quickly 
pulled  off  his  socks.  These  he  held  up,  one  in 
each  hand — vast  socks,  as  big  as  mealbags.  But 
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Fritz  and  Hans  saw  that  he  had  on  another  pair 
underneath  the  first  ones. 

"Socks  —  sacks  —  sacks  —  socks,"  he  said. 
"They  will  be  ab-so-lutely  perfect.  And  I  would 
have  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  they  were 
knitted  by  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  her- 
self. But  it  would  be  a  shock  if  she  could  see 
what  I  am  going  to  do  with  'em,  yes,  a  shock. 
Or  do  I  mean  a  shack?  Sock — sack — shock — 
shack.  There's  poetry  there  somewhere  but  I 
just  can't  lay  my  hands  on  it."  At  this  he 
hopped  quickly  over  to  the  sleigh  and  bounced 
inside,  leaving  his  boots  in  the  snow.  "So  here 
you  are,  my  lads.  Hold  'em  open  and  we'll  fill 
'em  right  up  to  the  top." 

Fritz  and  Hans  promptly  took  their  places 
at  the  tail  of  the  sleigh  and  held  the  socks  open. 
And  from  the  left  hand  and  the  right  hand, 
with  incredible  speed,  St.  Nicholas  began  stuff- 
ing things  into  them.  A  big  hunting  knife  and 
a  hunting  horn — "Those  will  tickle  the  older 
boys,"  Santa  Claus  chuckled — and  queer  ani- 
mals carved  out  of  wood,  and  a  spinning  top 
apiece,  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows  for  the  longbow, 
and  what  else  Fritz  and  Hans  could  not  have 
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said,  for  most  of  the  time  Santa  Claus's  hands 
moved  too  fast  for  them.  At  the  top,  he  put  in 
sweets ;  and  at  the  very  top,  a  gingerbread  man 
winking  out  over  one  side,  and  an  exact  copy 
of  his  own  striped  cane  hanging  carelessly  out 
over  the  other. 

**There  will  be  a  lot  of  happy  children  when 
these  two  socks  come  in!"  said  Hans. 

"Yah!"  said  Fritz  fervently. 

'Two!"  cried  Santa  Claus.  ''Why,  lads,  these 
are  but  for  the  older  boys,  young  Fritz  and 
young  Hans.  We  have  not  begun  on  the  others 
yet. 

Things  happened  very  fast  after  this.  Santa 
Claus  would  take  off  another  pair  of  socks,  and 
Fritz  and  Hans  would  hold  them  out  and  he 
would  stuff  them  with  gifts  without  stopping  a 
moment.  It  was  as  if  he  were  wound  up  like 
a  clock.  At  the  same  time  he  na^ied  every  child 
for  each  sock,  and  he  seemed  to  know  exactly 
what  each  child  would  want. 

"It's  been  a  lucky  thing  this  night  that  Mrs. 
Santa  Claus  likes  to  keep  my  feet  warm,"  he 
said  with  a  hearty  chuckle.  "It  was  nine  pairs 
she  insisted  I  put  on."   The  last  sock  came  off, 
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and  his  bare  foot  appeared.  He  wiggled  the 
toes  thoughtfully.  ''By  my  striped  cane,  what 
if  the  woman  had  stopped  at  eight!  There 
would  have  been  a  pretty  pickle  for  you !  Now, 
Fritz,  Hans — don't  stand  there  staring  as  if 
you  had  never  seen  toes  before.  We  still  have 
work  to  do." 

"Ay,  we  have  seen  toes — ^but  Santa  Clauses 
toes — that's  different  I"  said  Fritz. 

"By  my  goodness,  sir !"  Hans  exclaimed,  "you 
will  catch  your  death  of  cold,  standing  around 
in  your  bare  feet!  And  what  are  you  going  to 
do  without  any  socks  on  for  the  rest  of  your 
journey?" 

"Pouf!"  said  St.  Nicholas.  "Those  walrus 
boots  of  mine  are  lined  with  sealskin,  with  the 
fur  inside.  Besides,  I  am  tough.  Friend  Hans." 

"Then  why,  sir,  do  you  wear  eighteen 
socks?"  said  Hans. 

"That's  the  point,"  said  Santa  Claus.  "If  I 
did  not  put  them  all  on,  every  last  one,  Mrs. 
Santa  Claus  would  stay  awake  half  the  night 
worrying  that  I  was  going  to  have  chilblains." 

With  that,  the  socks  were  filled,  and  Fritz 
and  Hans  carried  them  over  to  the  sled. 
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**Now  for  some  refreshment."  He  took  a  bite 
off  the  candy  cane  and  handed  it  to  Fritz  and 
Hans,  who  bit  off  some  too.  "Well,  well — it's 
been  as  fine  a  Christmas  Eve  as  I  remember, 
lads.  And  now  I  must  be  on  my  way!  But  by 
my  striped  cane — you  have  not  told  me  how  I 
get  to  the  Town!" 

"Just  follow  this  road,  sir,"  said  Hans.  "But 
please,  sir — before  you  go — what  shall  we  do 
with  the  socks,  sir?  Will  you  call  back  for 
them?" 

"Never!"  said  Santa  Claus.  "I  will  be  far 
away  from  here.  But  I  tell  you.  When  the  chil- 
dren are  all  sound  asleep,  nail  the  socks  up 
along  the  mantelpiece  side  by  side.  Then  they 
will  wake  up  in  the  morning,  and  there  will  be 
the  socks  to  greet  them." 

"A  fine  idea,  sir!"  said  Hans,  and  Fritz  said, 
"Yah!"  and  they  thought  of  the  eighteen  faces 
of  the  eighteen  children  as  they  would  come 
into  the  room  in  the  morning  and  see  the 
eighteen  socks  bulging  with  toys. 

"Then,"  Santa  Claus  went  on  rapidly,  "next 
year,  when  Christmas  Eve  comes  around  again, 
you  get  the  children  to  hang  up  the  empty  socks 
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just  before  they  go  to  bed.  And  I  will  come 
down  the  chimney  then,  and  fill  every  one.  And 
now  that  I  have  thought  of  it,"  he  added,  "I 
believe  I  shall  try  that  with  other  boys  and  girls. 
The  Christmas  Stocking — ay,  the  Christmas 
Stocking!  Why  not?  I  shall  talk  that  over  with 
Mrs.  Santa  Claus  the  moment  I  get  back.  And 
I  have  a  notion  that  if  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  gets  to 
thinking  about  such  a  fine  idea  as  that,  she  will 
not  bother  about  such  little  things  as  the  loss  of 
nine  paltry  pairs  of  socks.  So,"  said  Santa 
Claus,  "we  will  all  have  a  Merry  Christmas!" 

With  that,  he  was  off  down  the  forest  path, 
clouds  of  snow  swirling  up  behind  him,  and  the 
strange  sleigh  swaying  from  side  to  side. 

Fritz  and  Hans  took  off  their  caps  and  stood 
silently  until  the  last  sweet  sound  of  the  sleigh- 
bells  had  died  away. 

It  was  a  wonder,  the  next  morning,  that  the 
roofs  did  not  fly  off  both  houses  and  sail  up  into 
the  air.  Such  a  pandemonium  was  never  heard 
in  the  forest — such  a  shouting  and  laughing  and 
gurgling,  such  drumming  and  whistling,  such 
tootling  and  tooting,  with  the  eighteen  young- 
sters all  going  at  once.   As  for  Fritz  and  Hans 
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and  Gretchen  and  Maria,  they  beamed  all  day 
long  until  they  felt  as  though  they  would  turn 
into  lighthouses  by  nightfall. 

And  that  was  the  first  Christmas  stocking. 


The  Mystery  of  No.  30 

by 

Lillian  Marvin  Swenson 


JOHN  stood  looking  up  and  down  the  street 
with  a  frown  on  his  face.  His  chum  Billie 
had  gone  downtown  to  the  dentist's  with  his 
mother,  and  John  couldn't  think  of  anything 
interesting  to  do  just  by  himself.  Across  the 
street,  Jerome  and  Frank  were  busy  making  a 
train  out  of  their  sleds,  but,  pshaw,  he  didn't 
want  to  play  with  babies  all  the  time,  and 
neither  of  them  was  over  five ! 

John  pulled  down  the  zipper  fastener  of  his 
jacket.  As  he  did  so,  his  fingers  touched  a 
round  metal  disc  pinned  to  the  jacket  lining, 
and  his  face  brightened.  It  was  a  metal  badge, 
and  it  said,  **Detective  No.  30."  It  had  been  one 
of  his  Christmas  presents.  He  would  practice 
shadowing!  He  could  do  that  by  himself.  But 
who  was  there  to  shadow? 

As  he  looked  about,  John's  eyes  again  fell  on 
the  children  across  the  street.  Well,  it  might 
not  be  a  bad  idea  to  shadow  them. 
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John  sauntered  up  the  street.  Of  course, 
Frank  and  Jerome  mustn't  suspect  that  they 
were  being  shadowed.  At  the  end  of  the  block  he 
crossed  the  street  and  hid  behind  a  tree.  Cau- 
tiously he  looked  out.  No,  they  hadn't  noticed 
him.  Darting  from  tree  to  tree,  he  approached 
close  to  them.  Now  he  could  hear  what  they 
were  saying,  and,  if  they  were  up  to  any  mis- 
chief, they'd  better  look  out!  To  his  great  dis- 
gust, Jerome,  without  turning  his  head,  said, 
"Hello,  John.  We're  making  a  sled  train,  an' 
you  can  be  the  engine  if  you  want  to.  Come  on !" 

John  snorted  in  disgust.  Those  kids  weren't 
big  enough  to  know  a  detective  if  they  saw  one. 
Just  then  he  saw  old  Miss  Partridge  going  down 
the  street.  He'd  shadow  her!  She  was  one  of 
Mother's  friends,  and  she  was  always  calling 
him  her  dear  little  man  and  wanting  to  kiss 
him! 

It  wouldn't  be  hard  to  shadow  her,  she  was  so 
fat.  He  crept  along  on  tiptoe  behind  her.  It 
took  her  so  long  to  turn  around  that  he  wasn't 
afraid  of  her  seeing  him.  But  this  time  Miss 
Partridge  turned  a  corner  more  quickly  than 
usual,  and  that  brought  John  into  view.    She 
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stopped  and  smiled  a  buttery  smile.  "Why,  if  it 
isn't  darling  little  Jacky!  Were  you  trying  to 
catch  up  with  me,  dearie?"  She  fumbled  in  her 
bag.  "Here's  a  itty  penny  to  buy  some  nice 
pinky  peppermints." 

John  wanted  to  say  something  rude,  but  he 
knew  that  Mother  wouldn't  like  that.  Then  he 
felt  happier.  Miss  Partridge  didn't  realize  that 
she  was  being  shadowed.  He  was  a  real  detec- 
tive! He  would  keep  up  his  disguise,  and  she 
would  think  he  was  just  a  polite  little  boy ;  so  he 
said,  "No  thank  you.  Miss  Partridge.  I  don't 
care  for  peppermints."  As  she  moved  on,  John 
muttered,  "It's  lucky  for  you  I  didn't  put  hand- 
cuffs on  you." 

Just  then  he  noticed  a  car  parking  at  the 
curb,  and  a  man,  whom  he  didn't  know,  getting 
out  of  it.  Now  this  was  something  like!  He'd 
bet  that  man  was  up  to  something.  Well,  just 
let  him  beware  of  Detective  No.  30,  that's  all! 

The  man  hesitated,  then  started  up  the  street 
toward  the  drugstore.  John  followed,  pausing 
to  throw  a  snowball  or  two,  so  that  no  one 
would  know  he  was  on  the  trail.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  man  entered  the  drugstore,  John  was 
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close  at  his  heels,  and  he  followed  him  back  to 
the  telephone  booth.  There  the  man  shut  the 
door,  and  John  rummaged  in  his  pockets  till  he 
found  a  nickel.  Shoving  it  across  the  counter, 
he  said,  ''Gimme  a  chocolate  bar."  If  the  man 
noticed  him  at  all,  he  saw  only  a  boy  munching 
candy,  and  he  didn't  know  that  that  same  boy 
was  following  him  down  the  street. 

He  went  to  his  parked  car,  and  John  thought 
that  shadowing  job  was  finished,  but  now  the 
man  did  something  queer.  He  got  in,  started  his 
engine,  then  pulled  up  the  hand  brake  and  got 
out,  leaving  his  engine  running.  Looking  about, 
he  hastily  walked  up  the  path  to  the  Stone's  big 
house  and  went  around  to  the  rear. 

John  was  all  eyes.  He  didn't  dare  to  follow 
into  the  yard,  but  he  must  see.  On  the  boulevard 
stood  some  empty  crates  in  which  goods  had 
been  delivered,  waiting  for  a  truck  to  take  them 
away.  John  crept  into  one  of  them,  the  open 
side  of  which  was  toward  the  street.  Through 
the  cracks  he  could  see  both  the  house  and  the 
car.  The  license  tag  had  been  bumped  into,  ap- 
parently, for  it  was  bent  up  so  he  could  hardly 
read  it  at  first,  but  he  had  plenty  of  time  to 
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make  it  out.  Wasn't  that  man  ever  coming  out? 

Suddenly  the  front  door  began  to  open  slowly, 
and  John  glued  his  eyes  to  the  crack.  But  it 
wasn't  the  man  he  was  trailing  after  all.  That 
man  had  a  smooth  face  with  a  big  nose,  and  he 
wore  a  hat.  The  man  coming  out  had  fuzzy 
grey  whiskers,  and  wore  a  grey  cap,  and  was 
carrying  a  suitcase. 

John  wondered  whether  to  wait  any  longer, 
but  just  then  the  man  with  grey  whiskers  passed 
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close  to  his  hiding  place,  and  John  gave  such  a 
loud  gasp  of  surprise  that  the  man  would  have 
heard  him  if  he  hadn't  been  in  such  a  hurry.  He 
rushed  to  the  parked  car,  jumped  in,  released 
the  hand  brake,  threw  in  his  gears,  and  was  off, 
lickety-split. 

John  came  out  of  his  crate,  and  looked  after 
the  car,  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open.  Just  then 
there  came  a  call,  **Hi,  J!"  Bill  always  called 
him  J.  John  started  toward  him.  ''Say,  Bill, 
IVe — "  but  Bill  gave  him  no  chance  to  finish. 
"Say,  J,  I  had  ice  cream,  and  then  I  went  to  see 
the  Four  Marx  Brothers,  and  were  they  keen? 
Oh,  boy!  That's  the  fourth  time  I've  seen  'em." 
The  two  boys  became  so  interested  in  what  Bill 
had  to  tell  that  John  forgot  his  own  story. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  John  sat  eat- 
ing his  cereal  in  an  unusual  silence.  He  was 
trying  to  think  of  some  way  of  persuading 
Daddy  to  advance  his  allowance.  It  wasn't  due 
until  Sunday,  and  the  Four  Marxes  would  only 
be  in  town  until  Saturday. 

Daddy,  who  was  reading  the  paper  as  he  ate 
his  breakfast,  looked  across  at  Mother.  'This 
lawlessness  is  getting  pretty  bad.    The  Stone 
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house  over  here  in  the  next  block  was  entered 
yesterday  while  the  family  were  all  away,  and 
a  lot  of  silver  and  jewelry  were  taken.  They 
seem  to  have  carried  the  loot  away  in  a  suit- 
case they  stole.  Mr.  Stone  is  offering  a  reward, 
but  there  don't  seem  to  be  any  clues.  Organized 
gang  work,  I  suppose." 

John  laid  down  his  spoon.  ''Would  the  re- 
ward be  big  enough  so  I  could  go  to  see  the  Marx 
Brothers?   Would  it,  Daddy?" 

''Don't  be  silly.  Son,"  answered  Daddy.  "You 
don't  understand.  Mr.  Stone  is  offering  a  re- 
ward to  anyone  who  can  help  him  find  the  gang 
that  stole  his  property." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  persisted  John,  "but  it  wasn't 
a  gang,  and  he  had  a  big  nose  and  a  hat  when 
he  went  in,  and  when  he  came  out  he  had  grey 
whiskers  and  a  cap." 

"See  here.  Son,"  said  Daddy  earnestly.  "If 
you  really  know  anything  about  this,  tell  me." 
So  John  told  him  about  Detective  No.  30 
shadowing  the  man  and  hiding  in  the  box  and 
everything. 

"Well,"  said  Daddy,  "I  think  I'd  better  call 
the  police,  and  let  you  tell  them  what  you  saw." 
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"Will  I  get  the  reward,  Daddy?"  repeated 
John,  but  his  father  was  already  at  the  tele- 
phone. 

In  a  very  short  time  a  car  stopped  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  two  big  policemen  in  blue  uni- 
forms came  into  the  house.  John  felt  a  little 
afraid  of  them  at  first,  but  one  of  them  looked 
so  jolly  and  smiled  such  a  broad  smile  that  John 
couldn't  help  smiling  back. 

"So  you're  the  young  man  who  is  going  to 
help  us  catch  this  thief,  are  you?"  said  the  jolly 
one.  "Suppose  you  tell  us  everything  you  saw." 
So  John  told  his  story  again. 

"Now  you  wouldn't  have  noticed  what  kind  of 
a  car  it  was,  would  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  John,  "it  was  a  dark  green  coupe, 
and  it  was  awful  muddy." 

"Now  that's  just  fine,"  said  the  jolly  one. 
"That  helps  a  lot.  Now  if  we  only  knew  the 
license  number,  but  of  course  you  didn't  notice 
that." 

"Well,  the  tag  was  all  bent  up  so  it  was  hard 
to  read,  but  I  had  to  wait  so  long,  I  copied  it 
down.  I  thought  a  real  detective  would.  I  think 
I've  still  got  it,"  and  John  fished  a  crumpled 
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piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket.  Sure  enough, 
there  was  the  number,  B131-466. 

*'Well,  my  boy,  you've  done  real  detective 
work,"  exclaimed  his  new  friend,  busily  writ- 
ing in  his  notebook  what  John  had  told  him. 
"You'll  be  on  the  Force  in  no  time  at  all.  It 
oughtn't  to  be  hard  for  us  to  pick  up  that  car 
now,  if  only  it  wasn't  stolen.  If  we  find  it,  we 
shall  want  you  to  come  down  to  the  station  to 
see  if  you  can  identify  the  man." 

The  policeman  hurried  away,  and  John,  see- 
ing Billie  across  the  street,  called,  *'Say,  Bill, 
want  to  go  down  to  the  police  station  with  me? 
Maybe  I'll  get  enough  reward  so  I  can  go  to  the 
Four  Marxes." 

The  two  boys  stayed  near  the  house  all  day 
so  as  not  to  miss  a  call,  but  it  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  Daddy  drove  up  and  called  for 
them.  "They've  got  a  man  down  there  they 
think  may  be  the  big-nosed  man.  Now  be  care- 
ful and  don't  tell  anything  you  aren't  very  sure 
of." 

The  boys  were  a  little  awed  when  they  en- 
tered the  police  station  and  saw  a  man  in  uni- 
form sitting  behind  a  desk.   There  were  half  a 
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dozen  officers  in  uniform,  and  at  one  side  stood 
a  group  of  other  men.  As  the  boys  looked  at 
these  men,  they  nudged  each  other. 

'Which  one  of  you  boys  is  the  private  detec- 
tive?" asked  Sergeant  Martin,  the  man  behind 
the  desk. 

"We  both  are,"  answered  Bill,  "that  is,  not 
real  ones,  of  course,  but  play  ones.  John  is  No. 
30,  and  I'm  No.  18,  but  it  was  John  yesterday." 

"Well,  John,"  said  the  sergeant,  "the  officers 
have  told  me  what  you  did  yesterday.  Now  look 
at  those  men  and  see  if  the  man  you  shadowed 
yesterday  is  there." 

"Sure,  he  is,"  answered  John.  "It's  that  fel- 
low with  the  big  nose." 

"So  that's  the  one  you  followed,  is  it?  But 
you  said  the  man  who  came  out  of  the  house  had 
grey  whiskers  and  a  grey  cap." 

"Yes,  he  did,  but  they  were  the  same  man," 
said  John. 

"Now  how  are  you  going  to  prove  it?  This 
man  says  his  car  was  stolen  yesterday  from 
where  he'd  left  it  parked,  and  he  found  it  later 
downtown." 

John  grew  suddenly  shy.  "You  tell  'em.  Bill." 
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Bill  pulled  his  hand  from  his  pocket,  and 
showed  some  small  blue  stickers.  "You  see,  it's 
this  way.  We  try  to  see  how  many  people  we 
can  shadow,  and  the  one  who  shadows  the  most 
in  a  certain  time  beats.  But  we  didn't  think  it 
was  fair  just  to  follow  someone  a  little  way  and 
call  that  shadowing,  so  I  have  these  blue  stick- 
ers, and  John  has  red  ones.  Before  we  can 
finish  shadowing  anyone,  we  have  to  get  near 
enough  to  stick  one  of  these  seals  on  him.  That's 
what  John  did  yesterday  when  he  crowded  up 
against  the  man  in  the  drugstore." 

The  officers  roared  with  laughter.  "There's  a 
new  stunt  in  shadowing  for  you,"  said  one  of 
them,  but  the  big-nosed  man  looked  as  if  he 
would  like  to  get  away. 

"What  happened  then?"  asked  the  sergeant. 

John  took  up  the  story.  "I  thought  it  was 
a  different  man,  too,  coming  out  of  the  front 
door,  but  when  he  passed  by  me,  I  saw  that  red 
seal  just  back  of  his  overcoat  pocket  where  I'd 
stuck  it.  Maybe  it's  still  there,"  and  the  two 
boys  ran  over  behind  the  big-nosed  man.  "Yep, 
there  it  is,"  cried  Billie,  and  the  officers  went  up 
and  looked,  too. 
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*The  kids  seem  to  have  pinned  it  on  you,  all 
right.  You  might  as  well  own  up  and  tell  us 
where  the  stuff  is.  It  may  help  you  some,"  said 
the  sergeant. 

"Sure,  they  have  caught  me,"  growled  big 
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nose,  "but  you  cops'd  never  have  got  me  with- 
out the  kids.   They've  got  brains." 

"Well,  come  on,  boys,  let's  go,"  said  Daddy, 
anxious  to  get  them  away,  but  John  held  back. 
"Do  I  get  the  reward.  Daddy,  and  will  I  get  it 
in  time  to  see  the  Marx  Brothers?" 

"You  surely  do  get  it,"  said  a  grey-haired 
gentleman,  who  had  been  listening  but  saying 
nothing.  It  was  Mr.  Stone,  and  he  took  out  his 
checkbook  and  filled  in  the  check:  "Pay  to  the 
order  of  John  Tate,  Fifty  and  no  one-hun- 
dredths  Dollars,"  and  signed  his  name.  "Fm 
proud  that  I  have  such  fine  young  neighbors  to 
help  guard  my  property,"  he  said,  shaking 
hands  with  the  boys. 

As  they  drove  home,  John  said,  "Will  you 
lend  me  some  money.  Daddy,  till  I  can  get  some. 
Tomorrow's  the  last  day." 

"Yes,  I  think  this  time  you  deserve  it,"  said 
Daddy,  who  was  feeling  very  proud  of  John. 
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One  Horse 

by 

Sgt.  Bert  Smith,  U.  S.  Army 

WHEN  covered  wagon  trains  rolled  across 
the  unbroken  plains  of  the  West,  boys 
were  often  called  upon  to  play  men's  parts.  In- 
dians contested  every  foot  of  the  way  with  the 
hardy  pioneers  who  blazed  the  westward  trail 
of  American  Empire.  In  the  hundreds  of  battles 
and  skirmishes  with  the  savages,  boys  in  many 
instances  fought  beside  their  elders. 

Such  a  boy  was  Elias  Cook,  fifteen-year-old 
son  of  the  leader  of  a  little  band  of  emigrant 
settlers,  whose  wagon  train  was  fired  upon  by 
Indians  in  a  clearing  near  the  present  city  of 
Butte,  Montana. 
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As  the  Indians  circled  in  preparation  for  a 
mass  attack,  the  whites  formed  the  usual  de- 
fensive ring  of  prairie  schooners.  Horses  were 
quickly  led  inside,  and  the  men,  women,  and 
children  crouched  behind  the  hasty  breastwork 
of  wagons. 

A  dry  stream  bed  marked  the  position  taken 
up  by  the  defenders,  while  the  Indians  held  the 
advantage  of  higher  ground  on  the  hillsides. 
Ammunition  for  both  whites  and  redskins  was 
low,  and  as  neither  side  wasted  shots,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  victory  would  come  to  the 
side  which  out-smarted  the  other.  Fortunately 
for  them,  the  settlers  were  well  supplied  with 
provisions,  clothes,  adequate  cover,  and  horses. 
The  Indians  possessed  only  a  poor  lot  of  broken- 
down  ponies.  However,  they  had  one  big  factor 
in  their  favor;  on  their  knoll  was  a  spring  of 
running  water.  In  the  settlers'  dry  stream  bed 
water  was  absent.  Canteens  had  been  drunk 
nearly  dry,  hours  before.  Unless  they  got  more 
water  soon,  the  plight  of  the  whites  would  be 
serious  indeed. 

Through  the  afternoon  and  night  and  well 
into  the  next  forenoon  the  siege  continued,  both 
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parties  carrying  on  a  desultory  fire,  with 
neither  gaining  any  advantage.  By  noon  the 
pioneers,  tortured  by  thirst,  decided  to  send  a 
messenger  to  confer  with  the  Indians.  But — 
whom  to  choose? 

"Send  me!"  begged  young  Elias  Cook. 

A  conference  was  held  and,  the  boy's  father 
consenting,  it  was  decided  to  send  Elias  out 
under  a  flag  of  truce.  Some  of  the  older  men  of 
the  wagon  train  attempted  to  tell  Elias  what  to 
say  when  he  should  reach  the  Indian  position, 
but  his  father  checked  them. 

**No  living  man  can  tell  the  boy  what  to  say 
or  do,"  he  declared.  "Only  God  can  direct  his 
speech  and  actions  now." 

The  boy's  mother,  of  stern  stuff  as  were  all 
the  pioneer  women  of  those  days,  interposed  but 
one  objection.  "Remember,  Silas,"  she  said,  "he 
is  our  first-born.  Won't  the  Indians  think  we 
are  cowards,  sending  a  young  boy  out  to  treat 
with  them?  And" — fearfully — "if  anything 
should  happen  to  him — !" 

"Wife,"  replied  the  stern  leader,  "there  are 
no  cowards  in  our  family,  or  in  our  company 
here  today.    The  boy  is  our  last  hope.    Elias 
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wants  to  go.  He  must  go!  It  would  be  worse 
than  cowardice  for  me,  this  company's  leader, 
to  select  another  messenger.  The  savages  can 
only  respect  his  bravery.  Son !" 

"Yes,  Father,  I  am  ready,"  was  the  firm  re- 
sponse, and  clasping  his  parents  in  one  fond, 
parting  embrace,  Elias  stole  out  under  the 
wagons  and,  lifting  his  white  flag,  started  across 
the  open  ground. 

The  Indians  held  their  fire  as  the  lad  slowly 
approached  them.  At  the  edge  of  the  slope  a 
sharp  command  in  gutteral  broken  English 
halted  him. 

"What  you  want,  boy?" 

Wise  beyond  his  years,  Elias  countered: 
"What  you  want?" 

The  Indian  who  had  challenged  withdrew  for 
a  brief  council  with  his  chief.  He  beckoned  the 
boy  to  come  near  the  painted  group,  and  held 
up  ten  fingers. 

"Horses,  boy!  Ten!" 

Ten  horses!  Elias'  heart  sank.  Why,  ten 
horses  was  half  the  number  his  people  had.  To 
lose  that  many  would  cripple  the  expedition. 

Carefully  giving  no  outward  sign  of  anxiety. 
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Elias  shook  his  head.  Seating  himself  on  the 
ground,  he  held  up  one  finger. 

"One  horse !"  he  declared  firmly. 

Now  the  Indian  chief  strode  forward.  He 
suspected  the  settlers'  desperate  need  of  water. 
Scooping  up  a  hatful  of  the  precious  fluid  he 
extended  it  with  a  friendly  gesture  to  the  boy. 

The  impulse  to  seize  and  dash  that  water 
down  his  parched  throat  was  almost  uncon- 
querable, but  young  Elias  abruptly  thrust  the 
hat  away.  **No  need  drink,"  he  declared. 

The  Indians  were  plainly  surprised.  They 
were  further  taken  aback  when  Elias  rose  as  if 
to  depart. 

"Wait,  boy!"  commanded  the  English-speak- 
ing brave.  He  turned  and  jabbered  away  to  the 
chief,  then  held  up  five  fingers  before  Elias. 

"Catchem  five  horses,  all  right,  boy!" 

Elias  smiled  derisively.  He  knew  that  he  had 
gained  an  initial  victory  in  persuading  the  red- 
skins to  cut  their  demand  in  half.  Determined 
to  stick  to  his  guns,  he  shook  his  head  again, 
and  held  up  one  finger. 

The  crafty  chief  now  caused  another  brim- 
ming hatful  of  water  to  be  held  to  Elias'  dry 
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lips.  This  was  an  acid  test,  and  Elias  knew  it. 
Much  as  he  craved  the  cool  water,  he  somehow 
managed  not  to  falter.  He  raised  his  hand  and 
carelessly  brushed  the  hat  aside,  as  if  annoyed. 

Again  he  started  to  walk  away,  and  once 
more  the  Indians  halted  him.  A  long,  animated 
conference  followed.  Obviously  the  red  men 
disagreed  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  Elias 
waited  apprehensively  for  their  decision. 

At  length  the  English-speaking  savage 
turned  to  Elias  and  said,  "All  right,  boy!  You 
catchem  one  horse,  bringum  here.  Then  white 
people  go  in  peace." 

His  heart  bounding  happily,  Elias  nodded. 
But  then  a  sudden  thought  crossed  his  fertile 
brain. 

''Me  bring  horse — there!"  He  pointed  to  a 
knoll  up-wind  and  about  a  hundred  yards  away. 
The  Indian  chief  at  first  suspected  some  trick, 
but  he  finally  agreed ;  and  Elias  sped  back  to  the 
barricaded  wagon  train  where  the  whites  were 
anxiously  awaiting  him. 

Joyfully  the  settlers  accepted  the  almost  in- 
credible bargain, — one  horse  for  a  chance  to  get 
water  and  to  escape  from  their  grave  peril. 
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Elias  walked  back  across  the  open  space, 
leading  the  horse  to  the  selected  rendezvous, 
where  watchful  braves  took  possession  of  it. 
Then,  mounting  their  ponies,  and  with  the  chief 
seated  majestically  on  the  white  men's  horse, 
the  savages  soon  disappeared  over  a  distant 
ridge. 

Almost  before  their  enemies  were  out  of  sight 
the  settlers  hastened  to  slake  their  burning 
thirst  at  the  cold  spring.  Loud  were  their 
praises  for  young  Elias  Cook. 

The  boy's  father  was  especially  proud.  "Don't 
forget,"  he  reminded  the  company  around  the 
campfire  that  night,  "that  Elias  showed  rare 
judgment  not  only  in  bargaining  with  the  sav- 
ages, but  also  in  fixing  a  place  far  from  water 
to  bring  the  horse.  Human  beings  may  be  able 
to  conceal  their  thirst,  but  animals  can't!" 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  early  Ameri- 
can boys  on  the  western  plains  met  their  prob- 
lems. To  bravery,  they  added  intelligence  and 
resourcefulness. 


Old  Houses 

by 
Elizabeth  Rhodes  Jackson 

ALMOST  anything  mysterious  can  happen 
^  in  an  old  house.  That  is  why  I  am  glad 
we  live  in  the  old  part  of  Boston  in  a  house  that 
was  built  years  and  years  before  Jack  and 
Beany  and  I  were  born.  So  many  people  have 
lived  in  it — perhaps  even  people  so  old  that  they 
could  remember  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  Our  old 
house  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  past,  even 
though  it  has  been  made  over  into  apartments. 
And  of  course  if  we  had  been  living  in  a  new 
house,  we  never  would  have  known  Bobby. 

It  all  began  the  night  when  Peter  disap- 
peared. No,  it  really  began  in  the  afternoon 
when  we  came  home  from  school  and  found  a 
new  game  on  Beany's  bed.  It  wasn't  anybody's 
birthday  and  there  wasn't  any  aunt  visiting 
us,  or  any  special  reason  for  a  new  game.  We 
ran  in  and  asked  Mother,  "Where  did  it  come 
from?"  Mother  didn't  know  what  we  were 
talking  about.  She  came  in  and  looked  at  it  and 
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said,  **I  never  saw  it  before.  I  haven't  the 
faintest  idea  how  it  got  there." 

It  was  in  a  box,  not  quite  new  but  in  good 
condition,  and  it  looked  like  a  very  interesting 
game,  to  shoot  marbles  into  little  pockets  around 
a  board.  The  directions  were  on  the  cover  of 
the  box.  We  sat  around  the  dining-room  table 
and  played  it  until  the  table  had  to  be  set  for 
supper.  Jack  won  most  of  the  time  and  I  was 
next.  Beany  only  won  twice  and  those  times 
we  let  him,  but  he  didn't  know  that,  of  course. 
Daddy  came  home  in  time  to  play  one  game 
with  us,  and,  of  course,  he  won  that. 

All  through  supper  time  we  kept  talking 
about  the  game  and  how  it  could  have  come  on 
Beany's  bed.  Daddy  thought  Mrs.  Lavendar 
might  have  brought  it  down  to  him.  She  lives 
on  the  floor  above  and  she  likes  to  do  kind 
things;  but  she  would  have  knocked  and  given 
it  to  Mother.  How  it  could  have  been  put  in 
that  room  without  Mother's  knowing  it  was  a 
mystery. 

Jack  said  perhaps  Reginald  brought  it  home 
in  his  mouth.  Reginald  is  our  dog  and  he  has  a 
great  many  friends  in  the  neighborhood.    He 
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does  his  own  marketing,  and  the  butchers  and 
grocers  all  know  him  and  give  him  bones  and 
things  to  bring  home,  and  he  waits  for  the 
traffic  lights  before  he  crosses  the  street.  And 
once  he  did  steal  a  little  girl's  hat  out  of  a 
parked  automobile.  Jack  took  it  away  in  a 
hurry  and  ran  down  the  street  and  put  it  back 
in  the  automobile.  It  was  only  a  little  bit 
chewed. 

But  we  all  said  Reginald  couldn't  have  stolen 
the  game  because  the  box  was  too  big  for  him 
to  carry.  Beany  thought  it  was  fairies.  Jack 
said,  **We  don't  know  that  there  are  fairies," 
and  Beany  said,  "But  we  don't  know  that  there 
aren't"  And  I  said,  "Anyway,  we  can't  ac- 
count for  it  unless  it  was  fairies." 

At  bedtime  Beany  always  takes  his  bath  first 
because  he's  the  youngest.  Mother  had  him 
tucked  up  and  I  was  just  starting  mine  when  I 
heard  him  call  out,  "Mother,  where's  Peter?" 

Peter  is  Beany's  doll  that  he  takes  to  bed. 
We  don't  play  dolls  any  more,  because  now  that 
we  are  older  there  are  so  many  things  to  do, 
but  we  do  like  them  at  night.  Beany  likes  Peter 
best,  though  he  sometimes  takes  his  rabbit.    I 
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take  turns  with  all  my  dolls  because  that  is  only 
fair  to  them.  Jack  sleeps  with  his  Teddy,  who 
is  nine  years  old,  older  than  Beany. 

Well,  when  Beany  called  out  for  Peter,  who 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  corner  back  of  his 
pillow,  Mother  started  to  look  for  him.  But  she 
didn't  find  him.  Then  Jack  came  in  and  looked 
under  the  bed  and  under  all  the  chairs,  but  he 
didn't  find  him. 

When  I  was  ready  for  bed,  I  looked  all 
around  my  room,  but  I  didn't  find  him.  By  that 
time  Daddy  had  joined  in,  and  he  looked  in  all 
the  places  where  everyone  else  had  looked ;  so  of 
course  he  didn't  find  him.  Poor  old  Beany  was 
quite  worried,  but  finally  he  took  his  rabbit  and 
dropped  off  to  sleep. 

We  didn't  find  Peter  in  the  morning,  and  we 
didn't  ever  find  him  until — but  I'll  tell  that 
when  I  come  to  it. 

The  next  mysterious  thing  happened  to  me. 
But  it  was  in  the  same  room,  the  boys'  room. 
I  was  sleeping  there  because  I  fell  into  the 
Frog  Pond  on  the  Common.  The  Common  is  a 
very  interesting  place.  It  doesn't  belong  to  the 
city  of  Boston;  it  belongs  to  the  people  of  Bos- 
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ton.  It  has  belonged  to  them  for  three  hundred 
years.  Anyone  can  walk  or  sit  or  even  sleep 
there,  and  can  play  ball  there,  and  children  can 
go  swimming  in  the  Frog  Pond.  Daddy  says 
people  used  to  keep  their  cows  on  the  Common, 
and  he  thinks  we  ought  to  have  a  cow  and  put 
her  out  to  pasture  there  because  Beany  drinks 
so  much  milk. 

We  were  crossing  the  Common  coming  home 
from  the  movies.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had 
ever  gone  alone  to  the  movies,  but  Mother  let 
us  go  because  it  was  "Little  Women."  When 
we  came  to  the  Frog  Pond,  there  was  a  boy 
there  sailing  a  boat.  We  stood  in  a  row  along 
the  stone  edge  of  the  Pond  and  watched  him. 
Beany  got  so  excited  he  lost  his  balance,  and 
he  fell  against  me  so  suddenly  that  I  went  in. 
They  pulled  me  right  out.  It  isn't  very  deep. 
But  it  was  cold.  My  teeth  chattered  all  the  way 
home.  Mother  gave  me  a  hot  bath  and  hot  milk 
to  drink  and  put  me  to  bed  in  Beany's  bed. 
That  was  because  she  wanted  to  sleep  in  the 
room  with  me  that  night,  and  there  is  only  my 
bed  in  my  own  room.  Jack  was  to  sleep  in  my 
room,  and  Beany  went  in  with  Daddy. 
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I  lay  there  alone,  all  warm  and  comfortable 
in  bed  after  the  cold  shivers.  I  almost  went  to 
sleep.  Presently  I  knew  someone  was  looking 
at  me.  I  didn't  bother  to  open  my  eyes.  I  just 
said,  "Is  that  you.  Jack?"  No  one  answered, 
but  there  was  a  little  scurry.  I  said  again, 
"What  are  you  doing.  Jack?"  and  then  I  opened 
my  eyes — and  there  was  no  one  there! 

Sometimes  at  camp  in  the  early  morning  I 
have  waked  up  and  seen  a  squirrel  watching  me 
from  the  nearest  tree.  He  stays  perfectly  still 
till  I  move  or  speak.  Then  like  a  flash  he  whisks 
out  of  sight.  In  my  half-asleepness  I  thought 
at  first  this  was  a  squirrel.  I  called  out,  "How 
did  the  squirrel  get  in?" 

Mother  heard  me  speak  and  came  to  the  door. 
"What  do  you  want,  dear?"  she  said. 

"Who  came  in?"  I  asked  her. 

"No  one,"  she  said.  "You  must  have  been 
dreaming." 

Then  she  leaned  over  and  picked  up  some- 
thing from  the  floor. 

"Why,  where  did  this  come  from?"  she  said. 

It  was  a  little  red  box  with  a  crank.  Mother 
put  it  into  my  hands.    We  had  never  seen  it 
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before.  I  turned  the  crank  and  the  sweetest 
tinkly  tune  came  out  of  the  little  box.  Jack  and 
Beany  heard  it  and  came  running  in  to  see  what 
was  making  the  music. 

We  couldn't  explain  it  at  all.  Mother  said, 
**I  found  it  right  here  on  the  floor." 

I  said,  "I  dreamed  a  squirrel  brought  it." 
Beany  said,  "It  must  be  fairies  again." 
We  were  all  excited  about  it.   When  Daddy 
came  home,  we  had  a  lot  to  tell  him — all  about 
"Little  Women"  and  the  Frog  Pond  and  the 
music  box.  It  was  a  very  exciting  time. 

Mother  gave  me  supper  on  a  tray  in  bed,  for 
a  treat,  and  when  the  others  were  going  to 
supper,  I  asked  her  to  put  on  the  light  and  let 
me  read  the  new  Child  Life.  I  told  her  it  was 
on  Beany's  bookshelf. 

"I  don't  see  it,"  she  said.  "I'll  ask  Beany." 
"It's  right  here  on  the  shelf,"  said  Beany 
when  he  came  running  in. 

But  it  wasn't.   It  was  gone.   Just  like  Peter. 
"Perhaps  a  trader  rat  took  it,"  said  Jack. 
(He  had  been  reading  an  animal  book.)    "Per- 
haps a  trader  rat  traded  the  game  for  Peter  and 
traded  the  music  box  for  Child  Life." 
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"I  wish  he  had  waited  till  we  had  finished 
Child  Life,"  said  Beany.  "And  I  wish  he  would 
bring  back  Peter." 

**Here,"  I  said.  "You  take  the  music  box  and 
play  it."  So  Beany  played  it  all  through  sup- 
per. I  could  hear  its  little  tinkle  all  the  way 
into  the  bedroom,  and  pretty  soon  it  tinkled  me 
to  sleep. 

Next  morning  Mother  didn't  let  me  go  to 
school.  She  said  I'd  better  stay  in  bed  in  the 
morning  and  then  if  I  felt  quite  well  I  could 
get  up  after  lunch.  Very  soon  after  breakfast 
Mrs.  Lavendar  came  downstairs  to  bring  me 
some  lovely  flowers,  and  she  stayed  and  talked. 
After  a  while  we  got  to  talking  about  our 
street,  that  Mother  likes  to  call  the  "Street  of 
Memories." 

Mrs.  Lavendar  said  that  when  she  was  a 
young  lady,  she  had  come  to  a  grand  ball  in  our 
house,  in  that  very  room  that  we  were  in.  The 
whole  floor  that  is  now  our  apartment  was  two 
big  drawing  rooms  with  a  wide  door  between, 
and  to  make  a  bigger  dancing  floor,  a  door  was 
cut  into  the  house  next  door.  Two  brothers 
owned  the  two  houses,  and  the  ball  was  for 
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their  two  daughters,  who  were  almost  the  same 
age  and  did  everything  together,  more  like  sis- 
ters than  cousins.  There  were  shining  chan- 
deliers in  the  ceiling,  with  little  crystal  danglers 
that  reflected  the  lights  and  twinkled;  and  the 
ladies  had  big  puffed  sleeves  and  silk  petticoats 
that  rustled;  and  there  were  tables  filled  with 
favors — those  were  presents  that  the  gentlemen 
gave  to  the  ladies  when  they  danced  together. 

I  asked,  "What  became  of  the  two  young 
ladies?"  and  Mrs.  Lavendar  said  they  both  died 
a  good  many  years  ago,  and  the  two  houses  be- 
came the  property  of  some  distant  relatives. 
They  sold  the  one  we  live  in  to  a  man  who  made 
it  over  into  apartments.  The  other  one,  I  knew, 
was  still  one  big  house.  A  very  quiet  maiden 
lady  lived  there.  She  didn't  seem  to  like  chil- 
dren very  much.  Once  she  scolded  Beany  be- 
cause Reginald  left  a  bone  in  her  vestibule. 

After  Mrs.  Lavendar  left,  I  lay  there  very 
still  and  almost  asleep.  Suddenly  I  had  that 
queer  feeling  again  that  someone  was  watching 
me.  I  opened  my  eyes. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  room,  but  the  closet 
door  was  half  open,  and  it  was  slowly,  slowly 
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closing,  as  if  someone  inside  were  pulling  it. 

I  jumped  out  of  bed.  I  did  remember  to  put 
on  my  warm  red  bathrobe  and  my  slippers,  and 
then  I  ran  across  the  room  and  opened  the  closet 
door. 

And  opposite  the  door  was  an  open  space  in 
the  wall;  and  it  looked  right  through  into  the 
next  house.  I  shut  the  closet  door  and  stepped 
through. 

It  was  almost  like  stepping  back  into  Mrs. 
Lavendar's  story  of  the  ball.  For  the  room  was 
a  drawing  room  with  white-paneled  walls  and 
glittery  chandeliers,  and  between  the  windows 
was  a  long  mirror  that  had  once  reflected  ladies 
in  big  sleeves  and  gentlemen  who  gave  them 
favors.  But  the  room  was  empty  and  silent  and 
lonely,  and  all  I  saw  in  the  mirror  was  a  little 
girl  named  Dee  in  a  red  bathrobe,  who  looked 
as  if  she  didn't  belong  there. 

Then  a  door  opened  and  there  was  the  maiden 
lady  who  didn't  like  children.  She  looked  at  me 
severely  through  her  eyeglasses. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  she  said,  and  her 
voice  was  not  at  all  friendly.  "Who  let  you  in?" 

"I  came  in  there,"  I  said.  "I  live  next  door." 
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The  space  I  had  come  through  was  still  there, 
where  a  wooden  panel  had  swung  open  into  the 
drawing  room.  The  lady  walked  over  and 
peeked  in  and  saw  Beany's  and  Jack*s  clothes 
hanging  up  and  their  shoes  in  a  shoe  bag  and 
some  of  Mother's  dresses,  because  we  haven't 
much  closet  room.  She  gave  a  very  unpleasant 
sniff. 

**Then  you  can  go  right  back  in  there,"  she 
said.  "I  had  no  idea  this  house  was  open  to  the 
whole  neighborhood.  I  shall  have  it  securely 
fastened." 

"If  you  please,"  I  said,  "I  should  like  to  have 
Peter  and  Child  Life." 

"What?"  she  said. 

I  was  very  polite,  but  very  firm. 

"Someone  has  been  coming  into  our  house," 
I  said,  "and  taking  our  things,  and  we  should 
like  to  have  them  back.  We  will  give  back  the 
game  and  the  music  box  because  Beany  would 
rather  have  Peter." 

She  stood  a  minute  looking  at  me.  Then  she 
said,  "I'll  look  into  this,"  and  she  went  into  the 
hall,  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  called,  **Bobby, 
come  down  here  at  once." 
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I  heard  very  slow  feet  dragging  down  the 
stairs,  and  then  there  came  into  the  room  a  lit- 
tle boy  about  Beany's  age.  He  had  Peter  in  one 
hand  and  Child  Life  in  the  other,  and  you 
could  see  that  he  was  frightened  almost  to 
death. 

**Is  this  true,  Bobby?'*  said  the  lady  sorrow- 
fully. "Have  you  been  taking  this  little  girl's 
toys?" 

He  sort  of  gulped  and  nodded  and  held  them 
out  to  me.  I  couldn't  stand  it.  I  had  to  explain 
for  him,  just  as  if  it  had  been  Beany  in  trouble. 

"He  didn't  really  take  them,"  I  said.  "He 
just  traded.  He  brought  us  a  beautiful  game 
and  a  music  box  instead.  He  just  wanted  to  be 
friends  and  share  things." 

"Why,  Bobby,"  said  the  lady.  "Aren't  you 
happy  here  with  me?" 

He  shook  his  head  slowly. 

"But  your  toys,  Bobby!  Don't  you  like  them?" 
she  said.  "I  bought  everything  I  thought  a  little 
boy  would  like." 

He  nodded  but  he  didn't  speak. 

"What  is  it  then?"  she  said.  "I  don't  under- 
stand." 
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Bobby  gulped  again.  "I  found  the  wall 
would  open,"  he  said.  *'And  they  have  so  much 
fun  in  there — and  there's  a  boy  just  my  age — " 
His  voice  trailed  off. 

The  lady  took  off  her  eyeglasses  and  polished 
them  with  her  handkerchief. 

Just  then  we  heard  a  great  commotion  on  the 
other  side  of  our  closet.  Mother  was  calling, 
"Dee,  where  are  you?"  She  had  come  in  to 
speak  to  me — and  I  wasn't  there.  I  guess  she 
was  afraid  the  fairies  had  taken  me  away  to 
be  with  Peter. 

She  pulled  open  the  closet  door  and  through 
the  open  space  she  saw  us,  the  severe  lady  pol- 
ishing her  eyeglasses,  and  Bobby  holding  Peter, 
and  me  in  my  red  bathrobe,  and  she  ran  to  me 
and  caught  me  up  in  her  arms. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  she  said — ^just 
what  the  lady  had  said — only  she  made  it  sound 
quite  different,  all  glad  and  loving. 

The  lady  looked  at  Mother  very  hard.  Then 
she  said,  "You  are  this  little  girl's  mother?  My 
nephew — ^he  is  my  little  boy  now,  since  his 
parents — "  she  stopped  suddenly  as  if  she  didn't 
want  to  remind   Bobby  that  his  father  and 
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mother  were  dead —  "I  want  him  to  be  happy — 
would  you  let  him  come  in  to  play  with  your 
children?" 

And  then  there  was  a  shout,  "Oh,  Peter !"  It 
was  Beany  at  the  panel  door. 

Bobby  ran  to  him  and  shoved  Peter  into 
Beany's  arms,  and  Beany  took  Bobby's  hand 
and  pulled  him  through  the  door  into  our  house. 

And  that  was  the  beginning  of  our  knowing 
Bobby,  and  that  is  why  I'm  glad  we  live  in  an 
old  house.  Bobby  is  one  of  our  best  friends  now. 
And  even  if  his  aunt  isn't  used  to  children,  she 
does  her  best,  and  yesterday  she  even  gave 
Reginald  a  bone. 


Wreck  Asho-o-ore! 

by 

May  McNeer 

DONELDA  PERKINS!  Leaning  over  the 
side  of  the  old  boat,  she  held  out  her  hand, 
browned  by  the  tropical  sun,  and  turned  it  ele- 
gantly. She  pictured  herself  holding  the  ivory 
fan  which  had  belonged  to  her  Cuban  mother, 
and  which  was  all  that  she  had  to  remember 
her  by. 

Donnie  took  care  of  her  father,  now,  and  they 
were  very  poor.  Captain  Hank,  who  had  come 
from  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  had  been  a 
whaler  in  the  South  Seas,  and  had  left  a  hand 
there.  How  could  anybody  expect  him  to  do 
much  for  his  little  girl  when  he  had  only  a 
hook  for  a  right  hand?  Yet  he  could  fish  and 
could  exchange  fish  for  other  food  at  the  ware- 
houses. Donnie  knew  passionately  that  if  only 
he  had  a  better  craft  than  his  old  rowboat,  he 
could  be  the  best  wrecking  master  on  the  island. 

The  sky  was  red  now,  stained  by  the  setting 
sun.  Donnie  sat  back  on  her  heels,  then  jumped 
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to  the  shore,  ran  across  the  white  beach,  under 
a  wharf,  through  a  tangle  of  lavender  peri- 
winkle flowers,  to  the  main  street.  Her  bare 
feet  rattled  the  board  walk,  then  stopped 
abruptly.  Coming  toward  her  was  a  lady  under 
a  ruffled  parasol,  accompanied  by  a  girl  of  about 
ten,   Bonnie's  own   age.    Long  tubular  curls 
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bobbed  as  she  stepped,  and  she  pulled  away  her 
fluffy  hooped  skirts  as  her  eyes  fell  on  Captain 
Hank's  daughter. 

"Mama,  I  do  declare!  How  can  a  lady  pass 
without  touching  her?" 

*'Hush,  Mary  Jane.  Don't  be  unkind." 

Donnie  crossed  the  street,  her  feet  dragging 
through  the  deep  sand.  In  her  throat  was  a 
queer  lump,  but  she  did  not  cry.  She  was  pass- 
ing the  tavern  now.  Glancing  in  through  the 
open  door,  she  saw  her  father  standing,  stocky 
legs  apart,  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  His  one 
fist  was  clenched  fiercely;  his  sandy  beard  was 
quivering.  In  front  of  him  glowered  his  best 
friend,  the  sheriff,  whose  jaw  was  thrust  out 
until,  it  seemed  to  the  girl,  it  jutted  a  foot  be- 
yond his  neck.  He  waved  a  thick  red  forefinger, 
shouting : 

"When  ye  strike  me,  mon,  ye  strike  the  city 
of  Key  West!" 

"Then,  down  goes  Key  West." 

Captain  Hank  shot  out  his  good  left  fist  and 
hit  the  jaw  that  had  placed  itself  conveniently 
close.  The  Scotsman  struck  the  floor  with  a 
crash.    Captain  Hank  strode  out  and  up  the 
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street,  not  seeing  his  daughter,  who  ran  along 
behind.  She  climbed  the  steep  steps  up  the 
coral-stone  foundation  to  the  house  above,  and 
found  him  in  the  kitchen,  breathing  heavily. 

"Captain,  Captain,  what  did  you  do  that 
for?'^  Her  father,  amazed  to  see  tears  running 
down  her  cheeks,  came  over  to  pat  her  roughly 
on  the  shoulder. 

"Never  ye  mind,  gel.  I  had  to  stop  his  tongue. 
He  won't  tell  me  again  that  I  am  good  for 
nothing,  not  even  to  buy  my  gel  a  pair  of  shoes. 
If  I  had  my  old  Star  of  the  Sea  here,  I  would 
be  wrecking  master  of  every  ship  that  comes 
ashore  on  these  reefs.'' 

Wrecking !  The  shout  of  "Wreck  Asho-o-ore !" 
could  turn  people  out  quicker  than  the  cry  of 
"Fire!"  These  thousands  of  sandy  islands 
around  the  lonely  tip  of  Florida  were  called 
Keys,  named  by  the  Spanish  long  ago.  Key 
West  was  the  largest  of  them  and  in  1845  had 
the  only  important  town  south  of  St.  Augustine. 
It  was  closer  to  Cuba  than  to  its  own  country, 
and  Florida  was  a  long  stretch  of  Indian  jungle. 
Around  it  lay  dangerous  shoals,  where  vessels 
bound  for  New  Orleans,  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
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ica,  often  ended  their  voyages  under  pounding 
waves.  When  a  ship  came  aground,  every  man 
on  the  island  who  owned  or  helped  man  a  sail- 
ing boat,  raced  to  the  rescue.  Their  humane 
motive  was  not  the  less  worthy  because  it  was 
mixed  with  a  desire  to  win  the  race.  The  first 
boat  crew  to  reach  the  ship  received  a  money 
prize  from  the  company  owning  the  unlucky 
vessel,  and  shared  with  all  the  rescue  boats  a 
percentage  of  the  value  of  the  cargo  salvaged. 
Every  man  who  could  sail,  no  matter  what  his 
business,  was  a  wrecker.  Even  the  preacher 
could  hold  his  own  in  the  race.  But  the  Star  of 
the  Sea,  of  New  Bedford,  that  was  a  boat  that 
could  have  beaten  them  all! 

Donnie  wiped  the  tears  away  with  the  back  of 
her  hand  and  was  once  more  the  girl  who  had 
a  father  to  look  after.  She  comforted  him,  now. 

"Course  you  could  beat  them  all.  Captain. 
Sheriff  MacArthur  never  went  whaling  as  you 
did.  But  what  will  they  do  to  you?"  Her  fore- 
head was  creased  in  three  worried  wrinkles. 

"You  mean  what  will  they  do  to  me  for 
knocking  down  that  old  bag  of  mildewed  meal? 
Wal,  now,  I  don't  know." 
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An  hour  later  Bonnie's  question  was  an- 
swered. As  the  captain  smacked  his  lips  over 
New  England  fish  chowder,  he  heard  a  shuffling 
of  feet  in  the  doorway  and  looked  up  at  one  of 
the  judge's  servant  boys. 

The  boy  stood  there,  shifting  from  one  foot 
to  the  other,  murmuring  apologetically,  "I  reck- 
ons. Captain,  you  better  git  a  move  on.  You  is 
got  to  sleep  in  de  jail-house  dis  night.  De 
jedge  done  tole  me  to  'scort  you  over  there." 

The  Captain  pushed  his  chair  back  slowly  and 
wiped  his  mouth  with  his  hand.  It  seemed  to 
the  girl's  fearful  eyes  that  he  was  again  swelling 
into  a  balloon-fish.  His  fist  clenched.  The  boy 
shrank  against  the  door  frame,  covering  his 
face  with  a  crooked  elbow,  muttering, 

"Leave  me  be,  now.  Captain,  leave  me  be.  I 
is  de  jedge's  boy.'' 

Bonnie  leaped  to  her  feet  and  grasped  her 
father's  arm. 

"Bon't,  please  don't.  You  better  go  if  the 
judge  says  so." 

When  you  put  your  foot  on  a  balloon-fish,  it 
sinks  with  a  pop.  The  old  man  snorted  and 
was  quiet. 
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*Take  care  of  yeself,  gel,"  he  said  and 
marched  out,  followed  at  a  safe  distance  by  the 
quaking  boy  holding  a  large  key. 

Donnie  sat  down,  unable  to  eat,  but  she  did 
not  cry.  She  felt  that  what  she  needed  to  do 
was  to  think.  She  thought  this  way,  'Well, 
the  Captain  was  fighting  because  old  Sheriff 
MacArthur  said  I  didn't  have  a  pair  of  shoes. 
If  I  had  money  I  could  send  for  some  the  next 
time  the  Post  Boy  docks  from  St.  Augustine. 
That's  over  a  month  because  she  just  left  here 
yesterday.  And  I  could  get  the  Captain  out  of 
the  jail-house  if  I  had  some  money  to  give  the 
judge  for  a  fine." 

It  was  a  disgrace  to  go  to  the  jail-house.  This 
was  a  gray  coral-stone  cubicle,  with  walls  three 
feet  thick,  built  five  years  before  when  the 
island  had  been  overrun  with  pirates.  After 
capturing  merchant  vessels,  they  would  cele- 
brate by  getting  drunk  and  shooting  up  the 
place.  The  government  had  finally  sent  down 
gunboats  and  exterminated  the  Brethren  of  the 
Coast,  as  the  pirates  called  themselves.  But 
the  sheriff  had  never  had  nerve  enough  to  ar- 
rest one;  so  the  jail  had  never  had  an  occupant. 
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When  Donnie  opened  her  eyes  next  morning 
she  was  conscious  of  a  heavy  weight  of  trouble 
on  her  chest.  She  walked  into  town  thinking 
she  would  find  the  preacher,  Dr.  Balkins,  and 
talk  to  him.  This  was  the  first  time  in  her  life 
that  it  seemed  necessary  to  ask  for  help,  but 
she  liked  the  preacher;  he  often  spoke  to  her, 
and  told  her  to  come  to  church.  However,  she 
didn't  find  him  after  all  because,  as  she  turned 
into  Whitehead  Street,  she  saw  her  father 
approaching. 

"Oh,  Captain,"  she  called  joyously,  "did  they 
let  you  out?" 

"Wal,  not  exactly,  gel,  not  exactly.  You  see 
it  preyed  on  the  mind  of  that  old  walrus,  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  he  came  round  this  morning.  The 
judge  pronounced  me  into  the  jail-house  for  a 
month,  but  old  MacArthur  says,  says  he,  *Now 
lookee  here,  Captain  Hank,  ye  gave  me  a  raw 
blow  on  the  jaw,  but  that's  a  bonnie  little  gel 
ye  have,  just  the  same,  and  taint  right  to  leave 
her  alone  all  the  time.  So,'  says  he,  *here  be  the 
key  to  the  jail-house.  Taint  right  neither  to 
keep  a  man  from  God's  own  sunshine,  so  ye  just 
lock  yeself  in  every  night  and  keep  the  key.   I 
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have  no  wish  to  bother  with  ye  further.'  And 
by  all  the  jumping  little  porpoises,  that's  the 
longest  speech  that  Scotsman  ever  made." 

Then  the  old  man  got  out  his  boat  and  took 
Donnie  fishing  with  him,  but  she  did  not  forget 
her  father's  troubles.  Her  mind  kept  running 
away  from  the  thought  of  money  the  way  Dr. 
Robinson's  horse,  the  only  carriage  horse  on  the 
island,  ran  away  when  boys  yelled  "Fire!"  in 
his  ear.  She  didn't  want  to  think  of  it,  but, 
somehow,  someway,  she  must  get  money  to  send 
for  a  pair  of  shoes  and  to  pay  her  father's  fine. 
She  dodged  this  thought  as  long  as  she  could, 
and  then  it  caught  up  with  her,  and  said,  "You 
can't  run  away  from  something  that  has  to  be 
done.  You  might  as  well  take  me  in  and  find 
a  way  to  use  me." 

She  thought  about  it  for  a  whole  week,  but 
nothing  came  of  all  this  thinking.  At  last  she 
went,  late  one  Saturday  afternoon,  to  the  turtle 
crawl  to  think.  It  was  a  good  place,  quiet  and 
serene,  and  the  turtles  never  interrupted  you. 
There  were  few  animals  on  the  island — ^beside 
the  doctor's  jumpy  horse — and  so  the  people 
took  creatures  from  the  sea  and  domesticated 
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them.  Every  house  had  a  turtle  crawl,  a  section 
of  white  beach  fenced  in  with  thin,  crooked 
mangrove  stakes,  placed  far  enough  apart  to 
let  the  waves  wash  through.  Here  enormous 
green  turtles  lived  captive.  They  were  kept 
just  as  barnyards  full  of  chickens  were  kept  by 
other  Americans,  beyond  those  miles  and  miles 
of  wild  Florida  jungle. 

Donnie  leaned  on  the  fence  and  talked  to 
Susan,  an  ancient  turtle  who  had  lived  so  long 
she  must  know  a  great  deal. 

**Well,  Susan,  what  would  you  do?  I  can't 
think  of  any  way  and  I  must  do  something 
about  it."  She  sighed  and  leaned  her  head  on 
her  hand,  then  lifted  it  suddenly,  "Tomorrow 
is  Sunday.  Til  go  to  church,  and  maybe  I  can 
see  the  preacher  afterwards  and  talk  to  him." 

Susan  said  nothing,  but  poked  her  queer  head 
out  of  her  private  house  and  turned  it  slowly 
toward  the  harbor.  Donnie  felt  pleased.  That, 
she  thought,  meant  that  Susan  approved. 

Next  morning  she  put  on  a  clean  white  dress, 
which  scarcely  came  to  the  ankles,  and  went 
shyly,  wishing  she  wore  shoes,  to  the  church. 
She  crept  into  the  big  frame  building  and  found 
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a  seat  at  the  back,  near  the  door  that  faced  the 
harbor  and  stood  open  to  the  stiff  northeast 
wind.  Donnie  sat,  like  the  rest  of  the  people, 
watching  the  preacher,  who  was  not  only  a 
grand,  fiery  speaker,  but  the  champion  wreck- 
ing master  of  the  island.  She  saw  him  mount 
to  his  pulpit  and  open  his  Bible.  Then  she 
noticed  with  a  sudden  catch  of  breath  in  her 
throat  that  he  was  leaning  over  staring  out  at 
the  harbor.  She  looked  around  her  quickly  and 
saw  that  the  women  had  their  thoughts  on  their 
fine  Sunday  crinolines,  and  that  the  men  half 
slept.  At  the  door  stood  the  sexton  and  Sheriff 
MacArthur,  who  was  collection  taker,  and  who 
bore  on  his  long  face  a  terrific  weight  of  Sunday 
dignity.  She  thought  hard.  These  two  men 
often  served  as  crew  for  the  preacher's  boat, 
the  Godspeed. 

Reverend  Balkins  leaned  his  tall,  gaunt  frame 
tensely  over  his  pulpit  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice ; 
every  word  snapped  out  like  a  rope  whipping 
the  wind. 

"Our  text  today  is  the  ninth  chapter  of  first 
Corinthians,  twenty-fourth  verse,  'Know  ye  not 
that  they  which  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one 
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receiveth  the  prize?  So  run,  that  ye  may  ob- 
tain!"^ 

Donnie  observed  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  oblong 
of  harbor  visible  through  the  church  door.  She 
turned  her  head  carefully  and  could  see  now 
what  had  been  within  range  of  the  preacher's 
gaze  for  several  minutes.  A  brig  was  beating 
down  perilously  near  the  Sambos  reef.  Yes,  it 
was  on !  She  could  even  see  tiny  frantic  shapes 
running  about  the  decks. 

*'Run  ye,  run  ye  all,  that  ye  may  receive  the 
prize  of  Heavenly  Life!" 

Donnie  slipped  out  unnoticed  by  everyone 
except  the  sexton  and  the  sheriff,  who  frowned 
at  her.  And  as  she  ran,  a  flying  streak  of  white 
in  the  breeze,  toward  the  nearby  shore,  she 
heard  the  roaring,  rocking  voice  of  the  parson, 
striding  down  the  aisle. 

"Run  ye,  that  ye  may  not  lose  the  prize !"  As 
he  reached  the  door,  in  a  bellow  that  split  the 
crying  wind,  "Wreck  Asho-o-ore!  Everybody 
out." 

Donnie  scrambled  over  the  little  dock  which 
connected  the  parsonage  with  the  sea  and 
jumped  into  the  Godspeed,  which  was  tugging 
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at  its  rope  as  if  wild  to  be  off  already.  She 
flung  herself  on  the  wet  planks  under  the  stern 
deck.  It  was  a  matter  of  minutes  before  she 
heard  the  parson  land  beside  her,  and  the  boat 
rocked  violently  as  the  sexton  and  the  sheriff 
followed.  A  cry  like  a  war-whoop  came  from 
the  church  as  the  men  made  for  their  craft,  and 
crouching  there,  Donnie  heard  the  women,  Sun- 
day finery  forgotten,  shrilling  encouragement 
from  the  shore.  She  was  flung  sideways  as  the 
Godspeed  pushed  off  and  the  sail  rattled  up.. 
Now  the  huge  waves  washed  over  her,  drench- 
ing her  with  cold  salt  water.  She  could  see 
nothing;  could  only  hear  the  roaring  wind. 

After  an  interval  that  seemed  years  long  to 
Donnie  she  heard  the  sail  come  down,  its 
wooden  rings  clattering  against  the  mast,  the 
boom  banging  against  the  gunwale.  She  felt 
the  boat  jerking  at  its  bow  rope  as  it  was  made 
fast  to  the  lee  side  of  the  brig.  She  crept  out 
of  her  hiding  place  and  pushed  the  hair  from 
her  dripping  eyes.  The  wrecked  vessel  was 
lying  on  the  bar  aslant,  her  sails  cracking  in 
the  gale,  rigging  snarled,  her  decks  awash  now 
under  growing  waves  pounding  at  her  side. 
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Donnie  saw  the  crew  sliding  and  slipping 
around  as  they  brought  up  big  bales  and  wooden 
boxes  from  the  hold.  Bent  over  the  rail  was  a 
fat  man  in  a  green  coat,  shouting  to  the  parson, 

"The  Annabelle — of  Boston — from  Mexico — 
valuable  cargo!" 

Beside  her  Donnie  saw  her  three  shipmates, 
drenched  and  clinging  to  the  little  sailboat  as  it 
leaped  like  a  frightened  colt.  Every  so  often  a 
big  wave  slapped  the  side  sharply.  Nobody  no- 
ticed her  until  she  crawled  over,  holding  hard 
to  the  gunwale,  and  grasped  the  parson  by  the 
leg  of  his  wet  black  suit.  He  looked  down,  eyes 
popping,  unable  at  first  shock  to  speak.  Re- 
covering his  voice  he  leaned  over  and  shouted, 

"Where  did  you  come  from,  child?" 

"From  under  the  deck,"  she  shrieked  against 
the  wind.   "I'm  the  fourth  man  out." 

Other  boats  were  approaching  now,  two  dozen 
or  more  craft  to  help  take  off  the  crew  and 
cargo.   The  preacher  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"Great  Mercy!  Fourth  man  out.  And  you 
get  a  fourth  of  the  prize." 

That  night  Donnie  sat  at  supper  with  Cap- 
tain Hank,  out  of  jail  on  a  promise  of  payment 
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to  the  judge.  She  waited  uncomfortably,  afraid 
to  speak.  He  threw  down  his  spoon  and  faced 
her. 

"I  be  jiggered,  Donnie,  that  were  not  a  lady- 
like thing  for  ye  to  be  doing,  gel.  What  would 
your  mother  have  thought  of  ye !  The  first  child 
ever  to  go  wrecking,  and  ye  a  gel.'^ 

"Captain,  you — you  wouldn't  be  angered, 
would  you?'^ 

The  man  leaned  back,  his  mouth  open  wide  in 
laughter.  Slapping  his  knee  he  chuckled,  "Gel, 
I  wouldn't  say  it  be  a  compliment  to  ye,  but  ye 
are  ye  own  daddy's  daughter." 
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AU  Mutt 

by 
Helen  Train  Hilles 

TONY  woke  up  with  a  gulping  feeling  that 
something  was  going  to  happen.  He  lay  flat 
on  his  back  in  bed,  his  heart  almost  thumping 
straight  through  him  to  the  mattress.  It  was  a 
little  like  the  breathless  feeling  you  got  just  be- 
fore Christmas — except  that  at  Christmas  you 
were  sure  something  nice  was  going  to  happen. 

Today  was  the  day  of  the  Pet  Show. 

Tony  kept  his  eyes  tightly  closed.  Then 
slowly  he  stretched  out  one  freckled  arm  in  the 
candy-striped  pajama  sleeve,  till  it  hung  over 
the  edge  of  the  bed.  He  heard  a  little  thump 
and  then  a  faint  sniff.  Then  he  felt  warm 
breath  on  his  knuckles,  and  a  wet,  cold  nose. 
He  waited.  In  a  moment  he  felt  a  rough,  sand- 
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papery  tongue  covering  his  fingers  with  short, 
timid  licks. 

Tony  sighed,  and  some  of  the  hard  lump 
went  out  of  his  throat.  Then,  forgetting,  he 
moved  his  hand.  There  was  a  gentle  yelp,  and 
something  heavy  scuttled  under  the  bed. 

"Doggone  it!"  sighed  Tony.  "Now  I've  gone 
and  scared  him  and  he  was  getting  so  good!" 

He  rolled  out  of  his  bed  and  crawled  under  it. 

"Come,  Handsome,  nice  doggie,"  he  coaxed,  a 
little  breathlessly,  because  of  his  cramped  posi- 
tion. Nothing  happened.  Tony  came  out  from 
under  the  bed,  sat  down  in  a  resigned  sort  of 
way  on  the  floor,  and  waited  patiently. 

By  degrees  Handsome  inched  himself  forward 
until  the  heavy  head  that  Father  said  reminded 
him  of  a  bulldog  stuck  out  from  under  the  box 
spring.  Next  came  two  forepaws,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  head.  The  paws  didn't  look  as 
though  they  belonged  to  Handsome  at  all.  They 
had  a  sort  of  delicate,  curly,  French-poodley 
look  that  went  oddly  with  his  heavy  head  and 
ferocious  jaw. 

Tony  coaxed  him  farther  out.  Even  he 
couldn't  help  being  surprised  all  over  again  at 
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the  black  and  white  fox-terrier  thinness  of 
Handsome's  middle.  A  laugh  started  inside  of 
Tony.  But  he  was  very  careful  not  to  let  it 
come  out,  because  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
he  wanted  to  do  was  hurt  Handsome's  feelings, 
particularly  today. 

Handsome  was  all  the  way  out  from  under 
the  bed  now,  his  long  feathery  tail  brushing  the 
floor  like  a  mop.  Mother  said  she  was  sure  there 
was  some  setter  in  him. 

**How  could  I  have  entered  him  in  the  Pet 
Show?"  thought  Tony  in  despair. 

Of  course  it  was  all  Tom  Green's  fault.  Tom 
Green  had  started  all  the  teasing  that  Tony  had 
to  stand,  and  Tom  Green  had  given  Handsome 
the  name  that  made  Tony  hurt  inside  every 
time  he  heard  it. 

Tony'd  never  thought  of  entering  Handsome 
till  he'd  met  Tom  whistling  along  the  street 
only  two  days  ago. 

*'Hi!"  said  Tom  loudly.  "I  got  some  raw 
meat  here  for  my  alligator."  Tony  set  his  jaw. 

"Hi!"  he  said.  Tom  Green  needn't  be  so 
cocky  about  his  old  alligator.  He  knew  it  was 
the  only  alligator  in  town.   So  he'd  be  bound  to 
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win  with  the  alligator  entry  in  the  Pet  Show. 

"Too  bad,"  said  Tom  with  a  smirk,  starting 
to  walk  on,  "you  haven't  got  anything  to  enter." 

Tony's  mouth  opened  of  its  own  accord  and, 
before  he  had  time  to  shut  it,  he  heard  his  voice 
saying:  "I'm  going  to  show  H-Handsome." 
(The  name  had  stuck.) 

"W-What!"  Tom's  jaw  dropped,  and  he 
looked  so  funny  that  Tony  got  over  the  unex- 
pected feeling  that  his  own  words  had  given 
him.   Tony  gulped. 

"Sure,"  he  made  himself  say  airily,  and 
walked  on.  Tom  recovered  himself  enough  to 
yell  at  Tony. 

"Ya !"  he  jeered.  "I'd  like  to  know  where  that 
will  get  you!  Handsome  isn't  handsome — he 
isn't  even  anything P'  The  words  cut  into 
Tony's  back.  He  quickened  his  steps.  As  he 
rounded  the  corner  he  heard  Tom's  last  words. 

"He  doesn't  even  wag  his  tail !" 

Once  around  the  corner  a  dreadful  weight 
sank  on  Tony.  What  had  made  him  say  that  to 
Tom?  He  didn't  want  to  show  Handsome!  And 
Tom  was  right.  Handsome  wasn't  handsome — 
he  wasn't  anjrthing,  yet! 
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You  couldn't  explain  to  Tom  Green  or  anyone 
else  how  you  felt  about  Handsome.  When  you 
found  a  pathetic  looking  dog  on  your  lawn,  and 
you  were  the  only  person  he'd  ever  let  come 
near,  you  just  had  to  take  him  in.  And  because 
he  was  so  scared  of  everybody,  and  ran  with 
his  tail  between  his  legs  at  the  slightest  sound, 
it  made  you  feel  even  sorrier  for  him.  Some- 
body must  have  been  horrid  to  him — probably 
somebody  like  Tom  Green. 

Tony  had  worked  gently  and  patiently  with 
Handsome,  and  the  dog  really  had  improved. 
He  wasn't  very  much  scared  with  Tony  alone, 
now — only  if  Tony  forgot  and  raised  his  hand 
or  dropped  something.  Yesterday  Handsome's 
tail  had  given  a  thump  on  the  floor  that  might 
almost  be  called  a  wag.  But  with  other  people, 
Handsome  hadn't  improved  much. 

And  in  an  hour  or  two  now  Tony  and  Hand- 
some would  be  at  the  Pet  Show. 

Tony  looked  down  at  Handsome.  The  dog's 
head  was  on  his  knee  and  he  was  looking  up  at 
Tony  with  big  bulldog  eyes.  Tony  felt  his  own 
eyes  water  a  little. 

"If  they  could  only  see  you  now — ^just  your 
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head,  I  mean,  without  the  rest  of  you !"  he  whis- 
pered huskily.   "You  look  almost  h-handsomel" 

Tony  got  to  his  feet  resolutely  and  started 
dressing.  Dressing  didn't  usually  take  Tony 
very  long,  but  this  morning  he  brushed  his  tow 
head  even  in  the  back,  and  put  on  a  bright  tie 
and  tied  it  very  carefully. 

Ready!  Tony  opened  the  door  and  called  to 
Handsome,  still  hopeful  that  someday  Hand- 
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some  would  follow.  He  didn't.  Tony's  patience 
cracked. 

*'0h,  all  right,  stay  there !"  he  yelled.  "/  don't 
care  if  you  want  to  be  so  dumb!"  Then  he  ran 
back.  *l'm  sorry,  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your 
feelings,"  he  whispered.  But  Tony's  bluff 
slipped  over  him  again  as  he  walked  into  the 
hall.  He  whistled  as  he  slid  down  the  bannisters, 
and  bounced  into  the  dining  room.  Father  and 
Mother  and  Jane  were  having  breakfast.  There 
was  a  ring  of  puffed  rice  around  Jane's  place. 

*'Hello,  Son,"  called  Father,  in  a  hearty,  hol- 
low voice  that  didn't  fool  anybody,  least  of  all 
Tony. 

"We've  got  wheat  cakes,  dear,"  said  Mother 
in  a  sweet,  anxious  voice. 

"Hello,"  said  Tony.  He  poured  himself  a 
glass  of  milk. 

"It's  a  beautiful  day — "  began  Mother. 

"For  the  Pet  Show!"  burst  out  Jane,  emerg- 
ing suddenly  from  her  mug,  a  white  milk 
mustache  glistening  on  her  upper  lip. 

Mother  and  Father  looked  at  each  other,  then 
started  talking  very  quickly,  both  at  once. 

"Jane  thought  she'd  show  the  baby  mouse," 
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said  Mother,  "the  one  that  got  caught  on  the 
flypaper  and  we  washed  off." 

"In  a  saucepan,  so's  he  can't  crawl  up  the 
sides,"  said  Jane,  her  face  anxious  under  the 
thick  black  bang  that  covered  her  forehead. 

"Not  a  bad  idea,"  said  Tony. 

"Of  course  there  will  be  ever  so  many  dog 
entries,"  said  Father,  much  too  casually. 
"That's  the  biggest  class  and  no  one  can  expect 
to  win  with  so  much  competition." 

"Better  be  going,"  said  Tony,  gruffly.  He 
knew  Father  was  being  kind  and  he  could  not 
bear  to  have  anyone  be  kind  to  him  just  now. 
He  rose  from  the  table. 

"We'll  get  ready,"  said  Mother. 

"You  all  going?"  asked  Tony. 

"Certainly,"  exclaimed  Father.  "Promised 
Mr.  Green  we'd  come  and  see  him  judge." 

When  Tony  reached  his  room,  he  opened  his 
top  bureau  drawer  and  took  out  something 
carefully  wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  It  had  taken 
all  his  allowance  for  weeks,  and  it  exactly 
matched  the  color  of  his  tie. 

He  looked  down  at  Handsome. 

"If  you   don't  like   this — well,   you're  just 
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crazy,"  he  said  firmly.  He  leaned  down  and 
gently  fastened  the  shiny  green  patent  leather 
collar  round  Handsome's  neck  and  snapped  the 
matching  leash  to  it. 

Handsome  sniffed,  but  didn't  scratch  at  it. 

Suddenly  the  window  shade  flapped.  Hand- 
some tried  to  scuttle  under  the  bed,  but  Tony 
had  the  leash  tight  in  his  hand.  Handsome  al- 
most, but  not  quite,  pulled  Tony  over.  Tony  set 
his  teeth. 

**YouVe  just  got  to  come  now,"  he  said  des- 
perately. 

Without  looking  back  Tony  pulled  Handsome 
along  with  all  his  strength.  By  the  time  he 
reached  the  stairs  Tony's  nose  was  beaded  with 
perspiration,  between  the  freckles.  Handsome, 
he  thought,  weighed  a  ton. 

Down  the  stairs  they  went.  Handsome  sitting, 
his  fox-terrier  body,  ending  in  his  setter  tail, 
landing  with  a  thump  at  each  step. 

It  was  easier  to  pull  Handsome  along  the 
slippery  floor  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  to  where 
Father  and  Mother  and  Jane  were  waiting. 

"My  mouse  is  in  here!"  said  Jane,  holding 
out  her  saucepan,  covered  by  a  clean  dish  towel. 
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Father  and  Mother  looked  at  Handsome  and 
his  new  leash. 

'*Why!"  exclaimed  Father  in  his  hollow,  this 
morning's  voice.  "Doesn't  he  look — look  un- 
usual !" 

The  whole  family  were  on  the  pleasant,  wide 
street  now.  The  street  was  usually  quiet,  but 
this  morning  it  was  alive  with  children,  parents, 
and  animals,  and  strange  yelps  and  noises  were 
in  the  air.  All  the  action  on  the  street  was 
surging  in  one  direction,  towards  the  Bakers' 
large  field. 

The  noise  was  too  much  for  Handsome.  He 
shivered,  turned,  and  tried  desperately  to  claw 
his  way  back  into  the  house. 

"You  can't!"  Tony  whispered  between  gritted 
teeth.  He  turned  and  scooped  up  the  heavy  dog 
in  his  arms.  It  was  a  much  warmer  day  than 
he  had  realized. 

Tony  struggled  along  for  a  few  steps  without 
Father  and  Mother  noticing  him,  because 
Father  and  Mother  were  calling  greetings  to 
friends  and  trying  to  restrain  Jane,  who  was 
jumping  up  and  down,  sing-songing,  "I've  got  a 
teeny  mouse!    I've  got  a  teeny  mouse!"   Then 
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Father  saw,  and  flashed  a  quick  look  at  Mother. 

^'Here,  I'll  take  him,"  he  offered. 

*'No — you — won't,"  panted  Tony.  He  could 
stand  it  if  he  just  looked  straight  ahead  and 
didn't  listen  to  the  cheery  sounds  and  squeals 
around  him.  Handsome  weighed  a  lot,  but  he 
looked  quite  well  as  he  lay  there,  confidently, 
his  big  head  hanging  over  Tony's  right  arm, 
which  was  beginning  to  go  to  sleep.  He  could 
see  the  field  now — only  a  few  more  steps. 

Walking  ahead  of  him  was  the  broad  back  of 
Mr.  Green,  the  judge.  Next  was  Tom,  carrying 
a  cigar  box  with  holes  punched  in  the  lid.  For  a 
fleeting  moment  Tony  envied  him.  How  light 
that  tiny  alligator  in  a  cigar  box  must  be! 

The  Bakers'  field  was  already  trampled  all 
around  the  temporary  platform  that  Mr.  Baker 
had  laid  down  specially  for  the  show.  For  quite 
a  circle  around  it  parents,  children,  and  pets 
were  surging  in  confusion.  Pets  were  straining 
at  leashes,  held  in  arms,  lugged  in  boxes,  and 
through  the  din  you  could  hear  the  Cullens' 
parrot  squawking,  "Go  home!  Go  home!" 

Tony  sat  down  on  the  grass  a  little  way  off 
from  the  platform.    Handsome  was  still  trem- 
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bling,  but  there  were  so  many  people  that  no  one 
noticed.  Tony  saw  that  some  of  the  other  pets 
were  frightened,  too.  He  felt  a  little  better, 
and  he  could  rest  his  arms. 

There  was  a  hush  of  human  voices  as  Mr. 
Green  got  on  the  platform  and  clapped  his 
hands.  The  animal  voices,  of  course,  went  right 
on.   Mr.  Green  cleared  his  throat. 

**The  first  class,'*  he  announced,  ''seems  to  be 
birds.  Will  all  the  entries  please  step  to  the 
platform?" 

The  crowd  murmured  with  interest  as  a  long 
line  of  assorted  children  filtered  through  the 
mob  to  the  platform,  bird-cages  held  on  high, 
then  stood  giggling  before  Mr.  Green,  who 
looked  a  little  uncertain  as  to  what  he  was 
supposed  to  do. 

"Put  all  those all  those  things  down  on 

the  floor,"  he  directed,  looking  at  the  frame  of 
bird  cages  which  encircled  him. 

All  the  bird  cages  were  set  down — small 
wooden  traveling  ones,  gold-colored  wire  canary 
ones,  the  Travises'  green-painted  one  that  had 
a  stand  that  made  it  loom  high  above  the  others, 
even  though  there  was  only  a  rather  forlorn 
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pair  of  love  birds  in  it ;  and  the  Cullens'  parrot 
protesting  loudly  over  being  placed  on  the 
drafty  floor  of  the  platform. 

The  twittering  of  the  disturbed  birds  started 
the  other  animals  off.  Dogs  strained  at  their 
leashes  and  there  were  loud  yelps  and  low 
snuffling  noises. 

"Hold  your  pets  tight!'*  directed  Judge  Green 
through  cupped  hands. 

Tony  was  watching  everj^hing  with  interest. 
No  one  had  noticed  either  him  or  Handsome, 
and  the  dog  was  resting  quietly  on  his  knee, 
making  only  a  few  whuffly,  soothing  noises  in 
his  throat,  because  he  had  a  touch  of  asthma. 

Luck  was  with  Mr.  Green.  It  might  have  been 
hard  to  judge  the  birds — but  a  hush  descended 
on  the  whole  audience,  even  stilling  the  ani- 
mals, when  pale  little  Joe  Malloy  got  down  on 
his  knees  and,  opening  the  door  of  his  shabby 
little  wooden  cage,  whistled  softly  to  his  bird. 
There  was  a  gentle,  fluttery  little  noise  that 
even  Tony  could  hear  and  a  flash  of  something 
tiny  and  primrose  colored;  then  Joe  stood  up, 
holding  out  his  arm.  A  little  yellow  canary  was 
perched  on  the  boy's  scrawny  wrist,  not  at  all 
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scared.  Amid  the  friendly  roar  of  the  audience 
you  could  hear  a  tiny  clear  trill. 

No  one  was  sorry  when  Joe  got  the  first  blue 
ribbon  of  the  day. 

Next  came  the  alligator  class.  Tom  Green 
was  the  only  entry.  Mr.  Green  must  have  known 
it,  thought  Tony,  but  he  slipped  his  spectacles 
up  on  his  forehead  and  boomed, 

"Any  other  entries?'' 

There  was  a  polite  silence  while  Tom  waited 
confidently  for  his  prize.  And  when  he  got  his 
ribbon  there  was  just  enough  applause  so  Mr. 
Green's  feelings  wouldn't  be  hurt. 

Mr.  Green  disposed  of  all  the  rabbits  next. 
And  then  a  tiny  little  girl  got  a  ribbon  for  a 
chipmunk  she  had  rescued  from  a  cat. 

Then  Mr.  Green  called  the  mouse  class.  Tony 
stiffened.  Jane's  class.  He  hadn't  realized  how 
many  mice  there  were  in  town.  Almost  as  many 
children  filed  up  to  the  platform  as  in  the  bird 
class!  There  was  a  very  fine-looking  cage  held 
above  the  heads  of  the  Maloney  twins.  Tony's 
heart  sank  as  Jane  stumbled  through  the  crowd 
carefully  holding  her  saucepan  at  arm's  length. 
All  the  others  were  white  mice!    Mr.  Green 
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adjusted  his  spectacles  and  looked  over  the 
squealing  mice  carefully.  Then  he  looked  at 
Jane. 

"Let's  see  yours,  Jane." 

"Mine's  just  a  regular  mouse,"  said  Jane. 
Everyone  laughed.  She  put  down  the  saucepan. 
Suddenly  Tony  saw  Ned  Reynolds'  cat.  It 
flashed  towards  the  saucepan.  "Look  out!"  he 
shrieked.  "Oh,  Janey,  look  out!"  Jane  whirled, 
bewildered.  Then  quick  as  a  flash  she  sat  down 
on  her  saucepan.  Ned  Reynolds  came  forward 
sheepishly  and  collected  his  cat.  There  were 
yells  from  the  crowd : 

"Good  work,  Janey!"  "You  take  good  care 
of  your  mouse !" 

Mr.  Green  selected  the  finest  white  mouse 
and  awarded  it  the  ribbon.  Then  he  turned  to 
Jane. 

"You  win  the  field-mouse  ribbon,"  he  an- 
nounced kindly.  Jane  looked  pleased  but  per- 
plexed. 

"He  isn't  a  field  mouse,"  she  protested.  "He's 
a  fly-paper  mouse!"  The  audience  looked  at  one 
another.  Mr.  Green's  face  grew  quite  red,  but 
Tony  could  tell  it  was  a  pleasant  red. 
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"What  do  you  mean,  Janey?"  the  Judge 
asked. 

''  'Cause  Mother  and  I  found  him  on  a  fly- 
paper and  washed  him  off!"  piped  Jane.  Mr. 
Green  cleared  his  throat. 

"We'll  change  the  award!"  he  said  impres- 
sively. "Miss  Jane  Fiske  gets  a  ribbon  for  the 
most  original  way  of  acquiring  a  mouse." 

Tony  beamed.  He  felt  almost  as  though  he'd 
gotten  a  prize. 

"Anything  else  to  clear  up  before  we  start  on 
the  dogs?"  asked  Mr.  Green.  The  old  weight 
hurled  itself  down  on  Tony's  chest.  He'd  al- 
most forgotten  the  dog  class.  He  gulped.  There 
was  no  reply  to  Mr.  Green's  question.  Mr. 
Green  took  a  drink  of  water. 

"All  right,  bring  up  the  dogs,  and  we'll  get 
this  thing  over,"  he  said  genially. 

There  was  a  scramble  as  the  dog  owners 
made  their  way  to  the  platform.  Tony,  heart 
thumping  so  loudly  he  was  afraid  Handsome 
might  feel  it,  waited  till  almost  everyone  was  at 
the  platform.  The  less  rustling  around  there 
was,  the  less  scaring  to  Handsome.  Handsome 
didn't  need  to  be  pulled.   With  a  terrified  look 
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around  him,  Handsome  stuck  close  to  Tony's 
legs,  almost  tripping  him.  And  with  a  final 
heave  Tony  got  Handsome  up  on  the  platform, 
where  he  sat,  on  the  very  edge,  pushed  against 
Tony.  Mr.  Green  was  looking  at  a  small,  brown, 
Pomeranian-seeming  dog,  who  was  yapping  at 
him. 

"Take  him  over  there — "  he  began;  then 
he  caught  sight  of  Handsome,  and  Tony,  un- 
happily, could  feel  his  eyes  freeze  to  him. 
"Upon  my  word!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Green. 
"What's  that?"  Tony  could  feel  the  flush  that 
seeped  up  from  his  collar  to  his  forehead. 
"That's — that's  my  dog,"  he  said  defiantly. 

Mr.  Green  turned  his  attention  to  the  others. 
The  big  airedale-looking  dog  of  the  Maloneys 
was  straining  to  get  at  the  Booths'  Pomeranian- 
like one,  an  old  backyard  enemy.  The  platform 
was  crowded  with  assorted  pets,  all  dogs,  if  not 
all  unmistakable  varieties  of  dog.  Mr.  Green 
was  frankly  bewildered.  But  he  knew  so  many 
dogs  from  outside  contacts  that  it  wasn't  so 
hard  after  all.  He  walked  around  the  platform, 
looking  intently  at  each.  And  every  few  min- 
utes his  eyes  returned,   as  if  fascinated,  to 
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Handsome.  Tony  was  getting  more  and  more 
uncomfortable. 

"A  most — most  amazing  dog,"  he  heard  Mr. 
Green  murmur. 

Tony  flushed  even  redder.  Was  he  making 
fun  of  Handsome? 

''You  can  get  down,  and  you,  and  you,"  said 
Mr.  Green,  and  three  dogs,  held  by  their  leashes 
in  disappointed  childish  hands,  climbed  down 
off  the  platform. 

Each  time  Mr.  Green  sent  another  dog  down, 
the  platform  grew  less  crowded,  and  the  dogs 
left  on  it  were  plainly  visible.  Tony  grew  un- 
happier.  Why  put  it  off?  Why  couldn't  he  tell 
Handsome  and  Tony  to  get  down  and  get  it 
over  with? 

One  more  dog  out.  Another — another — only 
five  dogs  left!  It  got  more  and  more  strained. 
It  was  like  a  bewildering  game  of  "going  to 
Jerusalem,"  one  chair  going  at  a  time,  leaving 
so  few. 

Four  dogs  left!  Tony  twisted  Handsome*s 
green  patent-leather  leash  around  his  knuckles 
so  tightly  that  his  knuckles  grew  white.  What 
was  happening,  Tony  asked  himself. 
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The  yappy  Pomeranian  was  left,  a  pretty 
little  dog  with  a  horrid  disposition;  Bob  Bar- 
rows' sort  of  poodle,  the  trick  dog  of  the  com- 
munity; a  teeny  pup — and  Handsome. 

There  was  a  breathless  pause ;  then  the  teeny 
puppy  was  sent  down.  Three  dogs  left ! 

Then  Mr.  Green  walked  around  the  platform, 
pausing  to  look  intently  at  each  of  the  three 
dogs  left.  He  stopped  at  the  poodle. 

"Put  him  through  his  tricks!"  he  said  to  the 
poodle's  master.  The  boy  made  him  roll  over, 
play  dead  dog,  and  shake  hands. 

Mr.  Green  nodded.  Then  he  looked  at  Hand- 
some, with  that  same  perplexed,  strange  look 
in  his  eye. 

Mr.  Green  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form. 

**Folks!"  he  said.  "This  is  the  biggest  class 
and  the  most  difficult  to  judge.  However,  I  feel 
sure  you  will  agree  with  my  decision  when  I 
award  the  first  prize  to  the  Booths'  Pomeranian. 
He  has  by  far  the  best  points,  technically,  of 
any  dog  here!" 

The  applause  was  loud,  and  Tony  nodded. 
Mr.  Green  had  done  right.   But  why,  why  had 
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he  kept  the  rest  on  the  platform?  Mr.  Green 
raised  his  hand. 

"But  we  are  giving  other  ribbons  in  this,  the 
biggest  class/'  he  said.  "The  next  goes  to  this 
near-poodle,  the  most  intelligent  and  best 
trained  dog  in  the  show!" 

This  time  the  applause  was  deafening.  It 
roared  in  Tony's  ears.  The  dreadful  feeling 
that  something  was  going  to  happen  came  over 
him  again.  He  didn't  breathe  as  Mr.  Green 
raised  his  hand  for  the  last  time. 

"The  next  prize,"  he  said,  "goes  to  Tony 
Fiske's  dog,  Handsome — for  having  more  differ- 
ent kinds  of  dog  in  him  than  any  other  dog  at 
the  show!" 

The  wave  of  noise  was  deafening.  Loud 
clapping  filled  the  field,  clapping  for  Handsome ! 
Tony  felt  weak.  He  looked  at  Mr.  Green  with 
eyes  that  suddenly  felt  wet.  He  tried  to  speak 
when  Mr.  Green  handed  him  the  ribbon,  but  no 
words  would  go  up  his  throat.  He  got  down  on 
his  knees  to  pin  the  ribbon  on  Handsome,  bury- 
ing his  face  against  Handsome's  big  head. 

Then  suddenly  he  straightened  up  and  stared. 

Handsome  was  wagging  his  tail  1 


The  Boy  Who  Talked 
Too  Much 

by 

Edward  B.  Cope 

*'  TERRY,  do  you  know  why  Fm  keeping  you 
O    after  school?'* 

Gerald  Graham  turned  his  honest  blue  eyes 
on  the  face  of  his  sixth-grade  teacher. 

"No,  ma'am,"  he  said.  "I  don't  have  any  idea 
why  you're  keeping  me  in  today.  I  knew  all 
my  lessons,  didn't  I?  I  study  every  single  night. 
I  mean,  I  study  every  single  night  except  Fri- 
day, because  there's  no  school  Saturday.  On 
Saturdays  I  get  up  early  and  play  right  straight 
through  the  day,  except  when — " 

"Jerry!"  the  teacher  said  firmly,  checking 
his  flood  of  words.  "Jerry!  I  just  wanted  to 
find  out  whether  you  knew  why  I  am  keeping 
you  after  class." 

"I  thought  I  told  you,  Miss  Barnes,"  Jerry 
said  politely.  "You  see,  I  was  just  getting 
around  to  figure  out  how — " 
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"Jerry!  I've  been  trying  to  tell  you  that  you 
use  ten  words  where  one  would  be  sufficient. 
In  other  words,  you  talk  too  much." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Jerry  had  noth- 
ing to  say.  He  felt  his  cheeks  grow  fiery  hot. 

Miss  Barnes  patted  him  on  the  shoulder. 
"You  must  understand,  Jerry,  that  Tm  trying 
to  help  you.  I'm  doing  this  for  your  own  good. 
If  you  don't  correct  your  verbose  habit,  you 
never  will  be  able  to  control  your  tongue." 

Jerry  clenched  his  teeth  to  keep  back  the 
tears. 

"Now  you  run  along  home  and  get  ready  for 
the  surprise  party  tonight." 

"Yes,  ma'am."  Jerry  said  in  a  strained  voice. 
"And  thanks  for  taking  an  interest  in  me." 

He  marched  out  of  the  classroom,  telling  him- 
self that  he  was  going  to  be  as  much  like  an 
Indian  as  possible.  An  Indian,  Jerry  recalled, 
spoke  only  when  he  was  spoken  to ;  knew  how  to 
keep  a  secret;  used  short  words  when  he  did 
talk ;  and  itsed  one  word  in  the  place  of  ten. 

As  Jerry  walked  home,  his  thoughts  drifted 
more  and  more  toward  the  surprise  party  which 
was  to  be  held  that  night  in  honor  of  the  fifth 
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grade.  The  idea  was  that  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  were  going  to  the  schoolhouse  to  practice 
graduation  songs.  At  the  end  of  the  song  re- 
hearsal the  sixth  class  was  to  jump  up  and 
shout,  ^'Surprise !"  and  then  lead  the  other  grade 
down  to  the  cafeteria  for  ice  cream  and  cake* 

Jerry,  knowing  that  he  was  late  on  his  way 
home,  suddenly  decided  to  take  a  short  cut 
across  the  railroad  tracks.  He  rarely  went  that 
way,  for  two  reasons.  There  was  danger  from 
crossing  so  many  sets  of  tracks,  and  there  was 
that  troublesome  Semaphore  Gang  and  the 
leader,  "Red"  Greene.  The  gang  was  composed 
of  a  dozen  boys  several  years  older  than  Jerry 
and  his  school  chums. 

When  Jerry  was  nearly  out  of  the  Semaphore 
Gang's  "territory,"  a  red-haired  boy  stepped  out 
from  behind  a  pile  of  railroad  ties  and  blocked 
the  way. 

"What's  your  hurry,  Jerry?"  the  gang  leader 
snapped. 

"I'm  in  a  big  hurry,"  Jerry  replied,  face  to 
face  with  "Red"  Greene.  "There's  a  lot  of 
things  I  have  to  do  this  afternoon  and  tonight. 
As  soon  as  I  get  home,  I'll  have  to  get  cleaned 
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up,  then  eat  supper,  then  go  back  to  school  to 
practice  singing  with  the  fifth,  then  afterwards 
our  class  is  giving  a  surprise  party  for  the 
fif— " 

Jerry  bit  his  lip  until  his  entire  face  ached. 
He  was  talking  too  much  again.  And  worst  of 
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all,  he  had  unconsciously  told  Red  about  the 
party.  No  telling  now  what  he  and  the  rest  of 
the  Semaphore  bunch  would  be  up  to. 

Red  grinned. 

**That  means  you're  going  to  have  some  fancy 
grub  to  serve." 

"Don't  know,"  Jerry  grunted,  very  much  like 
an  Indian. 

"That's  all  right,  Jerry,"  Red  said,  "you 
don't  have  to  tell  me  anything  you  don't  want 
me  to  know."  He  laughed  harshly.  "Me  and 
the  gang  can  find  out  anything  we  want  to 
know.   Just  remember  that!" 

"Go  ahead,"  Jerry  flared.  "Do  whatever  you 
want  to." 

Jerry  continued  on  his  way  home.  He  had 
not  taken  more  than  a  dozen  paces  when  a  rock 
the  size  of  his  fist  whizzed  past  his  head.  The 
rock  came  so  close  to  his  ear  that  Jerry  felt  the 
sudden  gust  of  air  fan  the  side  of  his  face. 
Jerry  spun  around,  but  all  he  could  see  was  the 
pile  of  ties  and  long  lines  of  boxcars. 

Jerry  ran  home.  Arriving  breathlessly  at  his 
house,  he  was  met  at  the  door  by  his  mother, 
who  handed  him  a  heavy  envelope. 
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"Your  teacher,"  Mrs.  Graham  said,  "drove 
by  and  left  this  about  fifteen  minutes  ago." 

"I  wonder  what  it  is,"  Jerry  said  half  to 
himself,  as  he  went  to  his  room  to  open  the 
mysterious  envelope. 

Ripping  open  the  heavy  brown   paper,   he 
found  three  keys  and  a  brief  note  from  Miss 
Barnes.  The  note  read : 
Dear  Jerry: 

Just  after  you  left  the  room  this  afternoon,  I 
recalled  that  I  forgot  to  give  you  the  keys  for 
the  cafeteria,  the  storeroom,  and  the  icebox, 
where  the  ice  cream  and  cake  have  been  put  in 
preparation  for  tonight's  party. 

While  the  two  classes  are  rehearsing,  I  want 
you  to  slip  out  of  the  music  room  and  unlock 
the  cafeteria.  Then  open  the  storeroom  and  the 
icebox  and  put  the  ice  cream  and  cake  on  trays. 
I  hope  you  won't  mind  doing  this  alone,  because 
I  do  not  feel  I  can  spare  more  than  one  pupil 
from  the  song  rehearsal. 

After  our  little  chat  this  afternoon  I  feel 
quite  certain  I  can  depend  on  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Miss  Barnes. 
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Inwardly  glowing  with  pride  that  his  teacher 
had  chosen  him  from  the  entire  class,  Jerry- 
cleaned  himself  up  and  changed  his  clothes  in 
record  time. 

All  through  supper  he  tapped  his  feet  lightly 
on  the  carpet  under  the  table,  impatient  to  get 
back  to  school. 

After  what  seemed  hours  Jerry  finished  sup- 
per. His  hands  were  trembling  with  excitement 
as  he  hurriedly  folded  up  his  napkin.  He  sped 
out  of  the  house  after  telling  his  parents  good- 

by. 

Jerry  arrived  at  the  schoolhouse  with  several 
of  his  sixth-grade  chums,  whom  he  had  met  on 
his  way  to  the  rehearsal.  He  was  terribly 
excited. 

^'Remember  now,  you  fellows,"  Chub,  the 
class  president,  warned  the  group  as  they 
neared  the  schoolhouse,  "don't  say  a  word  about 
the  surprise  party  to  anyone  in  the  fifth.  If 
you  do,  it'll  take  the  kick  out  of  the  party.  We 
want  this  to  be  a  real  surprise." 

"You  bet,"  rattled  Jerry.  "This  is  going  to 
be  the  best  and  most  surprising  party  ever  held 
in  the  school.  When  we  jump  up  after  the  re- 
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hearsal  and  scream,  'Surprise ! '  I'll  bet  the  other 
class  will  just  go  wild  until  they  find  out  what's 
up.  Won't  they,  fellows?" 

"Not  if  you  keep  on  talking  so  much!"  Chub 
said  out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 

"Shut  up,  Jerry,"  someone  else  hissed. 

"Don't  talk  so  much,  Jerry,"  another  of  the 
bunch  said. 

The  three  warnings  which  served  to  squelch 
Jerry  were  hurled  at  him  because  a  fifth-grade 
pupil  had  come  around  a  corner  of  the  building 
without  warning. 

"Hi,  fellows!"  he  said. 

"Hello,  yourself,"  Chub  replied.  Greetings 
from  the  rest  of  the  sixth  graders  followed. 

Without  further  difficulty  the  singing  rehear- 
sal was  started  under  Miss  Barnes'  direction. 

Jerry  thought  he  never  would  receive  the  go- 
ahead  signal  from  his  teacher.  At  one  time 
when  the  classes  came  to  the  line — 

"T7e  love  our  dear  country^* 
Jerry  forgot  to  hold  the  last  note.  While  every- 
one was  holding  the  last  syllable  of  the  word 
country,  Jerry  blundered  into  the  first  note  of 
the  next  line. 
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Both  classes  broke  out  laughing.  Even  Miss 
Barnes  found  amusement  in  the  situation.  While 
the  classes  were  still  laughing,  she  used  that 
opportunity  to  nod  her  head  at  Jerry — the  sig- 
nal to  go  ahead  with  his  plans. 

Jerry,  who  was  sitting  in  the  last  seat  in  the 
row  nearest  the  door,  slipped  out  of  the  room 
unobserved.  As  he  stole  down  the  shadowed 
stairs,  he  placed  the  bulky  cafeteria  key  in  his 
right  hand  and  the  other  two  smaller  keys  in 
his  left.  Jerry  thought  that  he  could  get  into 
the  cafeteria  more  quickly  and  quietly  if  he 
were  all  ready.  As  Jerry  hurried  out  of  the 
schoolhouse  on  his  way  down  the  terrace  to  the 
cafeteria,  he  grazed  the  side  of  his  head  against 
a  cement  pillar. 

"Great  guns!"  Jerry  gasped.  He  had  just 
recalled  how  the  rock  had  whizzed  so  close  to 
his  head  that  same  afternoon.  And  thinking  of 
the  rock,  he  naturally  thought  of  Red  and  the 
Semaphore  Gang.  "I  wonder  if  Red  meant  what 
he  said  about  finding  out  all  about  our  surprise 
party,  and  crashing  it." 

Jerry  was  soon  at  the  massive  cafeteria  door. 
He  found  the  keyhole  without  trouble.    He  in- 
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serted  the  key  and  was  just  about  to  turn  it, 
when  he  heard  a  suppressed  sneeze  from  be- 
hind one  of  the  shadowed  pillars  near  the  door. 
Jerry  froze  into  a  statue,  wondering  what  he 
should  do.  If  he  were  to  pull  out  the  key  and 
make  a  break  for  the  schoolhouse,  he'd  run 
right  into  the  hands  of  the  mysterious  person 
who  had  just  sneezed. 

The  sixth  grader  made  up  his  mind  to  open 
the  cafeteria  door  and  squeeze  into  the  opening 
before  any  harm  came  to  him.  Once  inside  the 
cafeteria — if  he  did  get  in,  in  time — Jerry  rea- 
soned that  he  could  call  his  teacher  on  the  buzzer. 

All  of  these  thoughts  flashed  through  Jerry's 
alert  mind  like  electricity. 

He  turned  the  key  and  threw  his  weight 
against  the  steel  door.  But  before  it  swung 
open  he  heard  a  voice  cry,  "Rush  him,  gang!" 
Then  Jerry  heard  a  patter  of  feet  behind  him. 
He  placed  his  hands  before  his  face  and  pre- 
pared for  the  onslaught. 

The  force  of  the  "gang''  carried  Jerry  into 
the  dark  cafeteria,  where  he  went  down  on  the 
floor  like  a  sack  of  wheat.  A  flashlight  was 
shoved  into  his  face. 
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"What*s  your  hurry,  Jerry?" 

The  schoolboy  recognized  the  voice  of  Red 
Greene.  Then  the  boys  with  him  were  the  Sema- 
phore Gang! 

Jerry  just  blinked  into  the  blinding  light. 

"So  you  won't  talk,  eh?"  Red  sneered.  "You 
sure  shot  off  your  mouth  to  me  this  afternoon, 
though." 

Jerry  painfully  got  to  his  feet.  He  was 
opening  his  mouth  to  speak,  when  Red  said, 
"We're  not  going  to  hurt  you,  Graham.  All  we 
want  is  the  refreshments.  See?  Then  as  soon 
as  we  get  enough  to  eat,  we'll  clear  out." 

The  leader  of  the  gang  turned  to  several  of 
his  bunch  and  told  them  to  scout  around  for  any 
ice  cream  or  cake  or  candy  that  might  be  lying 
around.  The  scouting  expedition  failed  to 
bring  back  any  sweets. 

"There's  a  locked  storeroom  and  pantry  and 
icebox,  Red,  that  might  have  something  good  in 
it,"  one  of  the  gang  reported  to  the  leader. 

"Locked,  eh?"  Red  muttered.  "Then  Jerry 
must  have  the  keys."  He  wheeled  on  his  cap- 
tive.  "Do  you  have  the  keys?" 

Jerry  Graham's  honest  blue  eyes  contracted 
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with  thought.  His  lips  became  a  tight  line  of 
determination.  He  knew  that  the  enjoyment  of 
the  entire  fifth  and  sixth  grades  depended  upon 
his  saving  the  refreshments  from  this  gang. 
Jerry  also  saw  a  chance  to  carry  out  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  teacher — by  keeping  his  mouth 
shut! 

"Do  you  have  the  keys?'*  Red  repeated.  The 
gang  leader  wasn't  stumped  by  Jerry's  not 
talking.  Hadn't  Red  always  played  dumb  when 
he  was  questioned?  "All  right,  fellows,"  Red 
ordered,  "search  him." 

The  boy  who  went  through  Jerry's  pockets 
was  disgusted.  "There's  nothing  here  but  a 
handkerchief  and  a  letter." 

"What  does  the  letter  say?" 

The  searcher  read  the  letter  to  Red. 

"Search  him  again,  boys,"  Red  commanded. 
"The  letter  plainly  says  that  he  was  given  three 
keys.  He  used  one  to  open  the  outside  door,  so 
there  must  be  two  keys  left." 

The  second  search  failed  to  reveal  any  keys. 

"Where  are  those  keys,  Graham?"  Red  said 
in  a  threatening  voice. 

Jerry  was  silent.   He  knew  that  if  he  stalled 
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long  enough,  the  classes  would  come  bursting 
into  the  cafeteria. 

"I'll  make  you  talk!"  Red  pulled  Jerry  down 
into  a  chair  and  twisted  his  arms  behind  the 
back  of  the  chair. 

Cold  beads  of  perspiration  broke  out  on 
Jerry's  forehead,  but  still  he  held  his  tongue. 

"Now  will  you  tell?"  jeered  the  leader. 

For  an  answer  Jerry  bit  his  lower  lip.  Tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks.   But  he  would  not  talk. 

"Wait  a  minute,  chief,"  one  of  the  boys  said 
to  Red,  "he's  beginning  to  weaken.  I  think  he's 
ready  to  tell  us  where  the  keys  are." 

"Turn  on  the  lights  in  this  end  of  the  cafe- 
teria," Red  said.  "When  he  sees  that  we  mean 
business,  he'll  talk." 

The  lights  were  turned  on.  Jerry  blinked 
until  he  could  bring  into  focus  the  evil  faces  of 
his  torturers. 

At  that  same  moment  there  was  a  shout  at  the 
door,  and  in  charged  Chub  and  his  bunch,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  Miss  Barnes  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  classes. 

"Down  with  the  Inquisition !"  Chub  screamed. 

"Let's  beat  it,  chief.  .  .  .  Out  the  side  door." 
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The  Semaphore  Gang  got  away  through  the 
automatic-opening  side  door,  just  as  the  class 
swarmed  around  Jerry. 

^'Are  you  hurt?" 

*'What  did  they  do?" 

**Were  you  scared?" 

"Children.  Children,"  cried  Miss  Barnes, 
''before  you  ask  Jerry  any  more  questions — 
which  he  hasn't  answered — I  want  to  thank  him 
in  behalf  of  the  class  for  proving  himself  a  hero 
by  not  telling  the  invaders  where  the  keys  to 
the  pantry  and  the  icebox  were.  More  than  that, 
I  think  that  Jerry" — she  winked  happily  at 
him — "has  learned  to  apply  a  lesson  I  taught 
him  this  afternoon." 

The  class  cheered  its  hero. 

"Tell  me,  Jerry,"  Miss  Barnes  asked,  "did 
you  have  a  hard  time  holding  your  tongue?" 

Jerry  coughed  nervously  into  his  hand.  "No, 
ma'am,"  he  said,  "you  see,  I  had  the  two  keys 
in  my  mouth  all  the  time,  and  I  conldnH  talkr 


Dandi 

by 
Belle  Coates 

WHAT  kind  of  deer  is  he?  Has  he  a 
name?  Do  tell  me  where  you  found  him, 
and  why  are  you  painting  his  antlers  red?** 

The  strange  boy,  Jerry  Justice,  had  stopped 
at  the  Holland  ranch  in  the  Rockies  to  ask  the 
way  to  the  reservation,  and  he  was  all  eyes  and 
question  marks  about  the  Holland's  pet  deer 
and  the  bright  red  antlers  that  he  was  getting. 

*'Dandi  is  a  two-point,  white-tailed  buck," 
said  Bill  Holland,  answering  Jerry's  first  two 
questions  as  he  began  painting  Dandi's  left 
antler. 

Jerry  reached  out  and  patted  Dandi's  back, 
and  Bill  could  tell  it  was  the  first  time  Jerry 
had  ever  touched  a  live  deer.  Who  could  help 
patting  gentle,  brown-eyed,  white-tailed  Dandi? 

"Two  points  on  each  antler  means  that  Dandi 
is  two  years  old,"  Bill's  sister,  Halfpint,  ex- 
plained across  Dandi's  narrow,  thick-haired 
back  while  she  held  the  can  of  red  paint  for 
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Bill.  "Next  year  there  will  be  three  points  on 
each  antler/' 

Halfpint  blinked  as  if  the  turpentine  in  the 
paint  smarted  her  eyes,  but  she  went  on  an- 
swering Jerry's  questions  hospitably,  for  it  was 
the  rule  at  the  Holland  ranch  to  be  hospitable 
to  travelers.  "I  found  Dandi  under  a  sarvis 
berry  bush  over  by  the  big  pine  the  day  I  rode 
the  wild  deer  and — " 

*'You  rode  a  wild  deer?'^  interrupted  Jerry 
with  a  gasp.  He  stared  at  this  wispy,  deer- 
riding  Rocky  Mountain  girl  as  if  she'd  taken 
leave  of  her  senses.  He  glanced  toward  her 
brother  to  see  if  he  would  smile  at  her  little 
joke,  but  Bill  painted  soberly  away  as  if  rid- 
ing wild  deer,  or  painting  their  antlers,  either, 
was  as  common  as  pedaling  a  bike  or  buttering 
a  slice  of  bread. 

"The  day  I  rode  the  wild  deer,"  Halfpint  re- 
peated calmly,  holding  the  paint  can  closer  to 
Bill's  seeking  brush.  "And  we  are  painting 
Dandi's  antlers  red  so  that  when  he  goes  out 
in  the  woods  the  hunters  will  know  he  is  some- 
body's pet  deer  and  won't  shoot  him." 

There  was  a  little  catch  in  Halfpint's  voice 
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as  she  finished  answering  Jerry's  questions. 
Oh,  bother  being  hospitable! 

Why  didn't  this  strange  boy  go?  He  had 
come  a-running  to  them  here  beside  the  bam 
from  the  big  black  car  yonder  to  ask  the  way 
through  the  mountains  to  the  reservation,  and 
they  had  told  him;  so  why  didn't  he  go? 

Truth  to  tell,  Halfpint's  heart  was  just  about 
breaking,  and  Bill's,  too — though  he  was  a  boy 
and  wouldn't  let  on — because,  as  soon  as  the 
antlers  were  painted,  they  had  to  turn  Dandi 
loose  in  the  mountains  and  leave  him  alone  for- 
ever with  the  hunters  and  coyotes  and  deep 
snows. 

What  if  Dandi  was  born  to  the  wild,  as  Dad 
had  said,  and  knew  the  wild  thing's  way  of 
taking  care  of  himself?  What  if  he  did  have 
red-painted  antlers  to  warn  off  hunters,  and 
slim,  swift  legs  to  flee  coyotes?  Oh,  Dandi, 
Dandi! 

You  couldn't  tell  your  troubles  to  strangers, 
although  there  was  something  about  this  eager, 
questioning,  strange  boy  that  made  Halfpint 
and  Bill  feel  that  he  would  certainly  do  some- 
thing about  it  if  he  could.    But  no  one  could 
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do  a  thing  about  the  forest  fire  that  had  roared 
down  the  mountain  last  August  and  had  eaten 
up  your  great  beautiful  pine  trees  and  lapped 
up  your  hay  meadows  and  garden,  leaving  no 
crops  to  sell,  no  money  to  buy  the  winter's 
groceries. 

The  only  thing  you  could  do  was  to  leave 
your  dear  home  and  your  dear  Dandi  and  go 
live  in  Falls  City,  where  Dad  could  get  work 
in  the  lumber  mills. 

Jerry  Justice,  of  course,  didn't  know  about 
that.  "So  you  rode  a  wild  deer,"  he  was  saying, 
his  eyes  a-twinkle. 

Halfpint  knew  he  thought  she  was  only  jok- 
ing about  riding  the  wild  deer. 

"I've  heard  tell,"  Jerry  teased,  "that  a  deer 
sort  of  skims  along  above  the  ground,  only  let- 
ting down  a  foot  now  and  then  to  give  himself 
a  fresh  start.  It  must  be  easy  to  hold  on  to  a 
wild  deer's  back,"  he  grinned. 

"But  I  didn't  ride  on  the  wild  deer's  6acA;," 
Halfpint  said  saucily.   "I  rode  on  his  antlers." 

"Ah  me!"  Jerry  clapped  his  head  with  his 
hand  and  pretended  to  fall  against  the  side  of 
the  barn.    "Now  I  know  you  are  joking." 
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**No,  she  isn't,"  said  Bill,  carefully  painting 
the  tip  of  Dandi's  left  antler.  *'She  really  did; 
that's  how  she  found  Dandi." 

"See  there!"  cried  Halfpint. 

*Tell  me  about  it,"  begged  Jerry. 

Well,  talking  helped  keep  that  lump  down  in 
her  throat. 

"It  happened  when  I  was  small,"  said  Half- 
pint,  who  was  still  small,  though  she'd  blown 
out  the  candles  on  ten  birthday  cakes.  "I  was 
eight,  but  I  looked  more  like  six.  And  Bill  and 
I  were  weeding  in  the  garden." 

She  pointed  toward  the  garden  below  the 
bam.  It  had  once  been  lush  green,  but  was  now 
as  black  as  a  tar  carpet  where  the  forest  fire 
had  swept  it,  while  behind  it,  a  grove  of  burned 
pine-tree  trunks  stood  black  and  bare,  like  giant 
sticks  of  licorice. 

"When  we  got  tired  weeding,"  Halfpint  con- 
tinued, "we  took  our  naps  between  the  lettuce 
rows.  A  big,  six-point  wild  deer  came  down  the 
mountain  into  our  garden  for  lettuce,  and  he 
stopped  and  licked  my  face.  I  cried  out  and 
raised  my  arms,  like  this,  and  my  sweater 
sleeve  got  caught  on  the  big  deer's  antlers. 
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That  frightened  the  deer  and  he  made  a  dash 
for  the  woods.  And  I  hung  to  his  antlers  by 
my  sweater  and  bounced  against  his  shoulder." 

"I  was  scared/'  said  Bill  soberly.  "I  thought 
sure  she'd  be  trampled.   Or  lost  in  the  woods." 

*'And  then?"  gasped  Jerry. 
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"And  then  the  wild  deer  jumped  a  log  over 
by  the  big  pine  and  my  sweater  tore — you  can 
see  the  place  on  the  shoulder  where  Mother 
mended  it — and  I  fell  off  under  a  sarvis  berry 
bush — almost  on  top  of  Dandi.  I  wasn't  hurt." 

"What  was  Dandi  doing  there?''  demanded 
Jerry,  who  doubted  no  more. 

"We  never  knew.  He  must  have  been  lost 
from  his  mother  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  bom. 
Anyway,  that's  how  we  found  him.  He  was  so 
little  that  Dad  carried  him  home  under  his 
coat.  And  we  fed  him  out  of  a  bottle  and 
taught  him  to  come  to  our  whistle." 

Lovingly  Halfpint  stroked  Dandi's  side  and 
his  slim,  curved  neck.  Dandi  looked  around  at 
her  out  of  his  soft,  trusting  brown  eyes.  Oh, 
Dandi,  Dandi,  how  can  we  ever  leave  you? 

Then  some  one  honked  the  horn  in  the  big 
black  car  that  crouched  like  a  gentle  dog  in  the 
road  beyond  the  barn. 

"Father's  calling  me,"  said  Jerry,  sidling 
reluctantly  toward  the  car,  as  if  he  would  much 
rather  stay  at  this  mountain  ranch  and  make 
friends.  "Thanks  for  directing  us  to  the  reser- 
vation. My  father  is  a  collector  for  the  museum 
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in  New  York  City,  and  we've  come  out  West  to 
collect  Indian  relics  and  beadwork.  You  don't 
happen  to  have  any  relics  or  beadwork  to  sell, 
do  you?"  he  asked  eagerly.  These  Rocky  moun- 
taineers who  rode  wild  deer  and  painted  deer's 
antlers — no  telling  what  they  might  have  tucked 
away  in  their  Abraham  Lincoln  log  cabin 
yonder ! 

"No,"  said  Halfpint,  wishing  desperately  that 
they  did  have  something  to  sell,  so  they  would 
have  money  to  buy  winter  groceries  and 
wouldn't  have  to  leave  their  home  and  their 
woods  and  their  deer. 

Jerry's  father  honked  the  car  horn  again,  and 
Jerry  had  to  go. 

"I  hope  I'll  see  you  again  sometime,"  he 
called  back  over  his  shoulder. 

"We  hope  so,  too,"  they  said. 

Jerry  ran  down  the  slope,  stepped  into  the 
black  car,  and  drove  away. 

Mother  and  Dad  came  out  of  the  cabin,  carry- 
ing the  heavy,  old  white  buffalo  robe  between 
them.  They  stood  in  the  dooryard  and  gave  it 
a  good  shaking.   Halfpint  turned  away. 

The  sight  of  the  old  white  buffalo  robe  that 
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had  lain  in  mothballs  all  the  summer — indeed, 
for  one  hundred  summers — reminded  her  that 
tomorrow  morning  the  freshly  shaken  old  robe 
would  cover  BilFs  knees  and  hers  against  the 
frosty  air,  as  they  rode  in  the  wagon  down  the 
mountain  to  Falls  City. 

She  sighed.  They  had  next  to  nothing,  and 
even  that  was  old — her  mended  sweater,  the 
white  buffalo  robe.  Even  her  heart  felt  old — 
a  hundred  years  old. 

Bill  waved  good-by  to  Jerry  with  his  paint 
brush.  Then  he  cleaned  it  on  the  side  of  the 
barn  and  laid  it  down.  The  antlers  were  painted. 
He  had  taken  twice  as  long  as  he  needed,  he 
had  done  a  neat  job,  and  they  were  beautiful 
and  shining  atop  Dandi's  slim,  proud  head;  but 
Bill  sighed. 

''We'd  better  get  going  into  the  woods  with 
Dandi,"  he  said.  "It's  getting  on  in  the  day. 
Looks  like  snow  over  Bald  Peak,"  he  added,  as 
if  he  didn't  much  care  one  way  or  the  other. 

Resolutely  Halfpint  turned  into  the  barn  and 
took  the  jersey  heifer's  leather  collar  from  a 
peg  in  the  empty  cowpen.  The  jersey  heifer  had 
been  sold  along  with  the  pigs  and  chickens,  be- 
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cause  there  was  no  feed  for  them.  Dandi  would 
wear  the  jersey  heifer's  leather  collar  and  her 
tinkling  brass  bell  into  the  woods.  The  tinkle 
of  the  brass  bell  would  help  the  red-painted 
antlers  to  warn  off  the  hunters. 

Bill  buckled  the  jersey  heifer's  collar  about 
Dandi's  slim,  curved  neck  and  led  him  across 
the  black-carpeted  garden  into  the  autumn 
woods.  Halfpint  walked  with  her  hand  on 
Dandi's  back.  Dandi,  trusting  one,  didn't  dream 
that  they  must  soon  desert  him.  But  the  pheas- 
ant cock,  who  had  lived  in  the  meadow  all  sum- 
mer, seemed  to  know.  He  stalked  out  of  a  rose- 
bush thicket  and  stretched  his  white-ringed  neck 
and  scolded  them  roundly. 

They  passed  the  grove  of  burned  pine  trees 
and  climbed  beneath  the  great  pines  and  firs 
and  tamaracks,  that  marched  in  stately  columns 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  second  ridge. 

There,  beneath  a  spreading  fir,  Halfpint 
scratched  the  favorite  scratch-spot  back  of 
Dandi's  ear,  while  Bill  tore  a  great  heap  of 
tree  moss  from  a  low  branch.  Tree  moss  is  to 
a  deer  what  bread  and  strawberry  jam  are  to 
us.    Dandi  didn't  even  look  up  for  good-by  as 
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Halfpint  and  Bill  left  him  munching  the  heap 
of  moss. 

"There,"  muttered  Bill,  "that's  over,"— 
meaning  "Good-by."  "That  heap  of  moss  will 
last  Dandi  for  three  days,"  he  said  to  Halfpint, 
as  they  trudged  down  the  second  ridge  toward 
their  cabin.  "He  will  never  leave  it  until  he's 
eaten  the  last  crumb." 

Halfpint  blinked  at  a  smarting  in  her  eyes 
that  no  turpentine  was  to  blame  for.  In  three 
days,  when  Dandi  came  back  to  the  cabin,  he 
would  find  the  door  closed  and  the  fireplace 
chimney  empty  of  its  curl  of  blue  smoke.  He 
would  find  no  Bill  or  Halfpint;  for  they  would 
be  far  away,  starting  in  new  readers  in  a  new 
school. 

All  that  night  Halfpint  dreamed  of  tinkling 
brass  bells ;  the  woods  seemed  full  of  them.  And 
Bill  got  lost  in  a  forest  of  red  antlers  in  his 
dream. 

In  the  morning,  when  they  rose  at  dawn  at 
Mother's  call  in  order  to  make  an  early  start 
down  the  mountain,  they  found  two  surprises 
on  their  doorstep.  Snow,  from  Bald  Peak,  deep 
and  light  as  foam  on  the  milk  pail.  And  Dandi. 
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They  stared  speechlessly  at  Dandi  with  his 
red  antlers  and  tinkling  bell  and  soft  brown 
eyes.  Dandi  loved  them  better  than  all  the  tree 
moss  in  the  Rockies.  He  had  left  his  moss  to 
come  back  to  them.  They  hugged  him  and  gave 
him  heaping  handfuls  of  rolled  oats.  Oh,  Dandi, 
Dandi !  To  think  that  you  have  come  back,  and 
still  we  must  leave  you  behind. 

What  if  Dandi  wouldn't  stay  behind?  What 
if  he  followed  them  to  the  city?  They  don't  let 
you  keep  a  pet  deer  in  an  apartment  house. 
You  may  perhaps  have  a  puppy  or  a  kitten,  but 
not  a  two-point  pet  deer. 

''After  breakfast,"  decided  Bill  gruffly,  ''we'll 
take  him  over  to  the  end  of  the  lake.  Dad  saw 
a  herd  of  white-tailed  deer  over  there  yester- 
day. Dandi  will  join  the  herd  and  forget  all 
about  us." 

They  would  have  time.  Since  it  had  snowed 
in  the  night.  Dad  must  change  the  wagon  box 
from  the  gear  to  the  sled  runners,  then  load  the 
trunks. 

"You're  not  eating  your  cereal,"  said  Mother 
anxiously. 

"We're  not  hungry." 
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"They're  too  excited  about  going  on  the  trip," 
said  Dad,  winking  at  Mother. 

"We  want  to  take  Dandi  over  to  the  end  of 
the  lake  to  join  the  deer  herd." 

"Dandi  will  find  the  deer  herd  himself,"  said 
Dad  kindly.  "He's  able  to  take  care  of  himself." 

But  that  wasn't  it.  They  couldn't  bear  to 
coast  merrily  away  in  the  sled  and  leave  Dandi 
on  the  doorstep,  staring  mournfully  after  them 
with  his  ears  turned  toward  them  like  brown 
sugar  scoops.  They  couldn't  bear  to  throw  snow- 
balls at  him  to  drive  him  back  if  he  followed. 

So  they  took  Dandi  down  the  road  that  led 
to  the  reservation,  then  cut  off  through  the 
woods  at  the  end  of  the  lake.  They  thought 
about  Jerry  and  hoped  he  had  reached  the  reser- 
vation before  the  snow  came.  They  thought  that 
the  pines  and  firs  and  tamaracks  marching  to- 
ward the  high  white  peaks  were  all  very  beauti- 
ful coated  with  snow.  Even  the  licorice  sticks 
and  tar  carpet  were  beautiful  now.  It  was  al- 
most as  if  there  had  never  been  a  forest  fire, 
except  that  there  were  still  no  groceries. 

Dandi  was  first  to  spy  the  herd  of  deer  at  the 
far  end  of  the  lake.   Ting — like  that,  he  broke 
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free  of  Bill's  grasp  and  dashed  swiftly  toward 
his  deer  friends  without  so  much  as  a  back- 
ward glance. 

Halfpint  and  Bill  turned  their  backs  and 
started  home.  On  the  hill  above  the  lake  they 
looked  around.  Dandi  was  getting  acquainted 
with  the  herd.  He  sniffed  at  their  noses  and 
they  sniffed  at  his  painted  antlers  and  at  the 
strange  scent  of  human  hands  upon  his  back. 
They  drew  warily  away,  then  ran  in  circles 
through  the  snow  around  him. 

'They'll  probably  make  him  their  leader," 
said  Bill.  And  he  began  to  whistle,  then  stopped 
for  fear  he  might  whistle  Dandi  back  to  them. 
They  told  themselves  they  were  quite  happy  at 
thinking  how  happy  Dandi  would  be  as  the 
leader  of  the  white-tailed  deer. 

When  they  reached  home,  Halfpint  gathered 
straw  for  the  bottom  of  the  sled,  while  Bill 
hitched  the  team,  and  Dad  loaded  the  trunks. 
Then  Halfpint  and  Bill  sat  on  the  straw  and 
Mother  covered  them  with  the  old  white  buffalo 
robe,  tucking  it  well  about  them.  It  was  heavy 
and  warm  and  yellowed  with  age.  Great-Grand- 
father  Holland  had  got  it  from  the  Indians  in 
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1836,  and  it  was  the  only  white  buffalo  skin 
known  to  be  in  the  whole  state  of  Montana  at 
that  time.  There  were  thousands  of  brown 
buffaloes  on  the  plains  but  only  a  very  few 
white  ones.  The  white  ones  were  sacred  to  the 
Indians.   Halfpint  and  Bill  knew  the  story. 

Then  Mother  was  getting  settled  on  the  front 
seat.  Dad  picked  up  the  reins.  They  were  off. 
Halfpint  and  Bill  closed  their  eyes  against 
the  sight  of  the  receding  log  cabin  with  its 
locked  door  and  empty  fireplace  chimney.  They 
were  thankful  that  Dandi  was  away,  safe  and 
happy  with  his  deer  friends.  After  a  while, 
when  they  got  going,  they  would  probably  sing 
'^Dashing  Through  the  Snow.^* 

Suddenly,  as  they  whizzed  out  of  the  pasture 
gate,  there  came  a  rat-a-tat-tatting  over  the 
snow.  A  brown  tinkling  thing,  with  a  flash  of 
red  before  and  a  flicker  of  white  behind,  leaped 
out  of  nowhere  into  the  bottom  of  the  sled  and 
stood  at  the  feet  of  Halfpint  and  Bill. 

It  was  Dandi !  His  eyes  and  his  nostrils  and 
his  sugar-scoop  ears  were  wide  open,  and  he 
was  breathing  hard.  He  lowered  his  slim  head 
to  theirs  and  breathed  humbly  into  their  ears. 
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"Wherever  it  is  you  are  going,  I  want  to  go 
too ;  I  want  to  be  with  you,  more  than  I  want  to 
be  leader  of  all  the  white-tailed  deer  in  the 
Rockies,"  he  seemed  to  say. 

Without  a  word  Halfpint  and  Bill  reached 
out  and  took  hold  of  Dandi  as  if  they  would 
never  let  go. 

Mr.  Holland  halted  the  team.  Very  gravely 
he  came  to  the  back  of  the  sled.  There  was  a 
hushed  silence,  except  for  Dandi's  breathing. 
What  would  Dad  say?  It  would  be  like  pulling 
their  hearts  out  by  the  roots  to  leave  Dandi 
now.  There  must  be  a  place  in  Falls  City  for 
Dandi. 

"Dad,"  Bill  began,  but  that  was  as  far  as  he 
got  with  his  plea,  for  down  the  road  came  a 
loud,  "Hi!" 

And  there  was  Jerry  Justice  hurrying 
through  the  snow  with  his  father  close  behind. 

"I  found  Dandi  roaming  about  in  the  woods," 
Jerry  panted,  rushing  up.  "I  think  he  had  been 
playing  with  a  herd  of  deer  and  was  lost,  so  I 
whistled  and  caught  him  and  brought  him 
back.  As  soon  as  he  saw  you  in  the  sled  he 
broke  away." 
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Halfpint  and  Bill,  with  their  arms  around 
Dandi,  stared  coldly  at  Jerry.  Jerry  thought  he 
had  done  them  a  kind  turn  by  bringing  Dandi 
back.  Jerry  was  a  nice  boy,  but  why  didn't  he 
go  on  to  the  reservation  with  his  father  and 
collect  Indian  relics  and  beadwork  instead  of 
meddling  with  their  deer  and  breaking  their 
hearts  all  over  again? 

"Jerry  found  your  deer  while  we  were  walk- 
ing back  to  see  if  you  would  haul  our  car  out  of 
a  snowdrift  with  your  team,"  Mr.  Justice  ex- 
plained, then  stopped  short.  "Why,  there  is  a 
white  buffalo  robe!" 

Incredulously  he  fingered  the  old  robe. 

"White  buffaloes  were  very  rare,"  he  said. 
"I  should  like  to  buy  your  white  buffalo  robe, 
Mr.  Holland.  I  am  a  collector  of  relics  for  a 
museum  in  New  York  City.  The  museum  will 
pay  you — " 

Mr.  Justice  named  an  amount  of  money — 
quite  enough  to  buy  winter  groceries,  to  buy 
back  the  jersey  heifer,  the  pigs  and  the  chickens. 
But  Halfpint  and  Bill  didn't  pay  much  attention 
to  the  amount.  They  only  knew  that  because 
they  possessed  something  very  old  they  were 
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suddenly  very  rich.  They  had  their  beautiful 
white  woods  again,  their  strong  log  cabin.  And 
they  had  their  Dandi.  They  would  not  have  to 
go  to  Falls  City. 

"Will  you  tell  me  how  you  came  to  have  the 
white  buffalo  robe?"  asked  Jerry. 

Halfpint  and  Bill  wanted  to  be  hospitable. 
They  wanted  to  unlock  their  door  and  build  a 
fire  in  the  fireplace  and  tell  Jerry  how  Great- 
Grandfather  Holland  got  the  white  buffalo  robe. 
But  for  this  first  dazed  happy  moment  they 
could  only  seem  to  smile  at  him  from  under  the 
old  robe  and  hug  their  dear  Dandi. 


Golden  Duke 

by 
Mae  Hurley  Ashworth 

THE  golden  army  swept  across  the  wilder- 
ness, leaving  in  its  wake  vast  tracts  of 
trampled  prairie  grass  and  great  wavering 
shadows  of  dust.  The  alkaline  stench  seeped 
upward  through  heavy  blankets  of  heat,  clos- 
ing about  the  caravan  in  stifling  clouds. 

There  were  fifty  wagons  in  Gar  Marcus' 
train,  and  fifty  weary  drivers  plying  the  whip. 
Now  and  again  the  flick  of  the  lash  stirred 
some  drooping  horse  into  a  semblance  of  speed, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  animals  were  like 
unconscious  creatures,  heads  down,  mouths 
drooling,  moving  more  from  habit  than  wilL 

Suddenly  one  of  the  wagons  veered  to  the 
right,  an  unexpected  undulation  in  the  ground 
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throwing  it  off  its  course.  It  toppled  uncer- 
tainly, righted  itself,  and  moved  on. 

Under  the  covered  top  two  heads  were  reared 
simultaneously,  awakened  from  a  mid-after- 
noon nap  by  the  shaking.  So  closely  matched 
in  color  was  the  hair  on  the  two  tawny  heads 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  one  should 
belong  to  a  girl  and  the  other  to  a  huge  collie. 

The  girl  yawned,  showing  rows  of  gleaming 
teeth  set  in  a  face  almost  as  bronze  as  her  hair. 
The  dog,  not  to  be  outdone,  imitated  the  yawn 
and  snuggled  closer  to  his  young  mistress. 

"Get  away,  Duke!"  The  girl's  voice  was 
sleepy.  "It's  too  hot  !'* 

Contradictorily,  her  slim  young  arms  wound 
themselves  about  the  dog's  neck,  and  thus  they 
rode,  swaying  together  with  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  wagon. 

Through  the  maze  of  luggage  which  sur- 
rounded her,  the  girl's  eyes  found  her  father,  on 
the  driver's  seat.  She  wondered,  drowsily,  why 
Bert  was  not  there,  too.  Then  she  remembered. 
He  was  riding  today  in  the  wagon  of  the  train 
leader.  Her  brother  and  Gar  Marcus'  son  were 
the  best  of  friends. 
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The  steady  jog  of  the  wagon  and  the  intense 
heat  kept  the  girl  in  a  state  of  semislumber 
until  the  train  stopped.  The  jolt  of  the  stop 
brought  her  to  alertness;  she  detached  herself 
from  the  dog  and  crawled  to  the  back  of  the 
wagon  to  peer  out. 

She  sighed  with  relief,  her  hopes  confirmed. 
They  were  stopping  for  the  night.  Some  of  the 
drivers  were  already  unhitching;  others  had 
not  yet  found  their  place  in  the  circle. 

The  girl  had  climbed  from  the  wagon  and 
was  helping  her  father  to  prepare  their  meager 
meal  when  her  brother  came  back.  He  paused 
at  her  side  a  moment,  staring  down  at  her 
moodily;  then  he  ran  long  brown  fingers 
through  her  hair,  ruffling  it  affectionately. 

The  girl  smiled  up  at  him  proudly.  Bert 
Jefferson  was  the  story-book  type  of  pioneer,  a 
brother  any  girl  might  be  proud  of — ^bronze  as 
an  Indian,  blond  as  a  Viking,  tall  as  a  young 
god! 

"It's  a  good  thing  you  came  back  V*  The  girVs 
voice  was  teasing.  "I  was  about  to  give  your 
supper  to  Duke.  And  he's  hungry  enough  to 
eat  it,  too!" 
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"Yes,  I  reckon  he  is,  Judy."  There  was  no 
banter  in  the  boy's  tone.  '^Everybody  in  the 
train  is  hungry,  and  likely  to  get  hungrier." 

His  eyes  met  those  of  his  father  with  brief 
significance.  Old  Bill  Jefferson  nodded  slowly, 
his  mouth  set. 
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Judy  bent  to  her  task  again,  the  smile  gone 
out  of  her  eyes.  Men  were  so  frightfully 
solemn!  During  the  last  few  weeks  there  had 
been  nothing  but  drawn,  sober  faces,  apprehen- 
sive whispers,  and  rapidly  diminishing  rations. 
Whether  spoken  or  unspoken,  fear  hung  over 
the  train  like  a  shadow.  Would  the  supplies  last 
until  they  reached  their  destination? 

Things  had  been  quite  different  at  the  start. 
Then  there  had  been  gay  hand-waving,  many 
songs,  and  the  ever-prevalent  promise  to  those 
left  behind,  *T\\  bring  you  back  a  gold  nugget !'' 
A  childlike  confidence  had  inspired  the  gold 
seekers.  California  held  a  dazzling  promise,  and 
the  miles  between  seemed  negligible. 

Now  the  miles  had  stretched  over  two  inter- 
minable months,  with  California  still  a  distant 
goal.  Two  months  under  a  merciless  summer 
sun  had  worn  the  spirits  of  even  the  stoutest. 
There  had  been  days  of  parching  thirst,  when 
no  water  was  available.  There  had  been  the 
ever-present  fear  of  Indians  and  prowling  ani- 
mals. Death  through  privation  had  struck  down 
the  frailer  members  of  their  party.  And  now, 
finally,  there  was  this  awful  fear  of  starvation. 
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Supper  was  a  cautious  and  dispirited  meal. 
After  her  own  meal  was  finished,  Judy  meas- 
ured out  food  for  Duke  with  a  careful  hand. 
The  dog  ate  and  continued  to  look  at  her  with 
expectant  wistfulness. 

Bert  patted  the  dog,  a  little  smile  twisting  his 
lips,  but  failing  to  reach  his  eyes. 

"Not  much  use  feeding  him,  Judy.  It's  just 
a  waste  of  food.  Poor  old  fellow!" 

Judy  stared  at  her  brother  curiously.  **What 
do  you  mean?" 

The  boy  looked  at  the  ground,  clasping  and 
unclasping  his  lean  hands. 

"Well,  we're  pretty  low  on  rations,  and  we 
don't  know  how  much  longer  we  may  be  on  the 
way.  The  men — Gar  Marcus  and  some  others — 
were  talking  it  over  today.  They  said  the  dogs 
were  eating  more  than  we  can  spare.  Besides, 
they  worry  the  horses,  snapping  around  the 
poor  old  nags'  heels.  Remember,  we've  got  to 
depend  on  the  horses  to  get  us  there,  and  most 
of  them  are  already  worn-out  and  nervous 
from  the  trip." 

Judy  nodded.  "But  what  can  we  do,  Bert? 
We  can't  stop  feeding  the  dogs.  They'd  die." 
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Bert  drew  a  long  breath.  **We  didn't  aim  to 
starve  them  to  death,  Judy.  We  thought  if  we 
could  kill  them  in  some  merciful  way — " 

Something  in  his  sister's  transfixed  horror 
made  the  boy  pause.  Then  he  plunged  on : 

**I  know  Duke's  just  like — like  a  friend,  but 
we'll  have  to  be  sensible.  I  can  take  him  away 
from  camp.  You  won't  have  to  see  it,  or — or 
hear  it.  The  others  are  giving  up  their  dogs. 
It's  for  the  common  good." 

Judy's  breath  was  coming  fast.  "Don't  talk 
like  that,  Bert!  It's— it's  savage!  Why,  I'd 
starve  to  death,  or  choke  on  prairie  dust,  before 
I'd  get  to  be  a  murderer!  Just  because  we've 
had  a  hard  time,  do  we  have  to  take  leave  of 
our  senses?" 

"Listen,  Judy  girl."  Bert's  voice  was  gentle. 
"Life  out  here  isn't  like  it  was  back  home.  We 
don't  get  to  pick  and  choose  what  we  want  to 
do  and  don't  want  to  do.  It's  just  a  case  of  do- 
ing what  we  have  to  do,  even  if  it  does  seem 
hard." 

Judy  leaped  to  her  feet,  her  hands  clenched. 
"Don't  start  using  that  big-brother  voice,  Bert !" 
she  blazed.    "I  won't  let  them  kill  Duke!    He 
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can  eat  part  of  what  I  eat!  I'll  see  that  he 
doesn't  bother  the  horses!  He's  my  dog,  and  I 
won't  give  him  up !" 

"No  use  arguing  now,  Judy."  Their  father's 
voice  broke  mildly  across  her  tirade.  "  'Tisn't 
for  a  girl  to  decide  such  things.  Whatever  Gar 
Marcus  and  the  train  leaders  decide — ^you  do." 

Slowly  Judy's  anger  ebbed,  leaving  blank 
dismay.  They  couldn't  mean  it,  but  they  did. 
There  was  no  relenting  in  the  unhappy  young 
face  of  her  brother,  or  in  the  set  lines  of  her 
father's  mouth.  They  really  meant  to  do  this 
dreadful  thing. 

Somehow  Judy  stumbled  to  the  wagon,  where 
she  lay,  face  down,  the  whole  world  reeling 
about  her  in  sickening  waves.  Her  grief  was 
intensified  by  the  fact  that  she  could  not  have 
put  it  into  words,  even  had  she  been  granted 
a  hearing.  No  one  would  have  understood,  not 
even  her  brother  and  father,  who  had  tried,  in 
bungling  masculine  fashion,  to  take  care  of  her 
since  her  mother  died.  They  expected  her  now, 
and  they  always  had,  to  be  a  sturdy  pioneer 
woman,  bold  and  a  little  callous.  But  Judy 
ivas  not  like  that. 
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Duke  had  filled  the  role  in  her  life  which  the 
men,  in  spite  of  their  kind  intentions,  had  failed 
to  fill.  When  Judy  had  been  a  little  girl,  nurs- 
ing skinned  knees,  it  had  been  Duke,  then  a 
puppy,  who  had  licked  her  with  a  sympathetic 
pink  tongue.  Once  she  had  broken  her  arm,  and 
during  the  doctor's  ministrations  Bert  had  ad- 
monished, "Grit  your  teeth  and  it  won't  hurt 
much."  But  Duke  had  looked  at  her  with  great, 
sorrowful  eyes  that  shared  her  suffering.  Some- 
times she  felt  as  if  only  Duke  had  ever  loved 
her  completely. 

Several  tearful  eternities  later,  Bert  touched 
her  on  the  shoulder.  His  voice  was  kind. 

"They're  having  a  camp  meeting  tonight, 
Judy.  Pa  and  I  are  going;  so  you'll  have  to 
come  along.  Maybe  it'll  make  you  feel  better. 
There'll  be  considerable  singing  and  playing." 
His  face  fiushed  uncomfortably  as  he  added: 
"You  can  take  Duke.  No  harm  keeping  him 
until  the  morning." 

Judy  rose  stolidly  and  smoothed  her  hair. 
Her  mouth  twisted  a  little.  Bert  and  her  father 
felt  that  they  had  made  a  great  concession  in 
allowing  her  to  keep  Duke  another  night.  And 
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her  heartache  was  to  be  cured  with  singing  and 
playing! 

The  camp  meeting,  a  replica  of  many  others 
which  had  occurred  during  the  trip,  was  a 
piteous  pageant  of  bravado.  Sad,  disheartened, 
the  travelers  still  flung  their  gay  challenge  to 
the  wilderness.  A  tattered  troubadour  strummed 
his  guitar  furiously,  and  the  sound,  though  not 
musical,  was  cheering.  A  fourteen-year-old  boy 
leaped  into  the  circle  and  performed  a  comical 
dance  that  sent  the  crowd  into  gales  of  laughter. 
Finally  they  broke  into  group  singing. 

Judy  looked  from  one  face  to  another,  watch- 
ing the  light  and  shadow  from  the  camp  fire 
bring  into  relief  the  worn  features.  Self-pity 
changed  into  an  embracing  pity  for  her  fellow 
sufferers.  She  felt  suddenly  stifled.  She  wanted 
to  get  away. 

Judy  had  purposely  seated  herself  a  little 
apart  from  the  crowd,  because  she  had  wanted 
to  be  alone.  Now  that  tlie  group  was  absorbed 
in  singing,  she  found  it  easy  to  slip  away,  Duke 
at  her  heels.  She  felt  reckless.  She  knew  that 
to  leave  the  group  was  to  tempt  danger,  but 
she  was  too  tired  and  unhappy  to  care. 
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She  trudged  dejectedly  across  the  open  space 
between  the  fire  and  the  wagons.  She  saw  the 
moon  sailing  high  and  heard  the  soft  thud  of 
Duke's  paws  on  the  ground  behind  her.  But  the 
beauty  was  an  affront  to  her  misery,  and  the 
sound  only  a  reminder. 

"Here,  boy!"  Her  voice  was  husky  with  sup- 
pressed tears.  "Hop  up  into  the  wagon.  We'll 
sit  here  together  for  a  spell." 

The  dog  obediently  followed  her  into  the  rear 
of  the  wagon,  curling  himself  up  comfortably 
at  her  side.  Judy's  head  sank  to  his  tawny  neck, 
and  her  golden  hair  mingled  with  his.  For  a 
long  time  she  sat  mute  and  staring,  one  hand 
resting  on  Duke's  side,  feeling  with  wistful 
fingers  the  steady  rise  and  fall  as  he  breathed. 

For  one  rebellious  moment,  there  at  the  fire, 
she  had  dreamed  wild  dreams  of  hiding  Duke, 
of  somehow  smuggling  him  through.  Then  she 
had  seen  the  haggard  faces;  suddenly  she  had 
understood.  Bert  was  right.  It  was  better  to 
kill  the  dogs  than  to  let  the  people  starve. 

Tomorrow  she  would  be  a  pioneer.  When 
Duke  looked  at  her  with  big,  questioning  eyes, 
she  would  think  of  the  women's  suffering  faces. 
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But  tonight  she  could  still  be  herself.  A  sob 
broke,  and  then  another.  At  last  she  was  cry- 
ing, her  face  buried  in  the  dog^s  soft  fur. 

Suddenly  she  felt  Duke's  body  stiffen;  a  low 
growl  rose  from  deep  in  his  throat  and  issued 
from  his  mouth  in  a  fierce  snarl.  He  leaped 
from  her  arms  with  an  unexpectedness  that 
flung  her  violently  against  the  side  of  the 
wagon. 

A  horrified  tremor  shook  her  as  she  discov- 
ered the  cause  of  his  excitement.  Fangs  bared, 
lean  face  thrust  through  the  curtains  of  the 
wagon,  a  lone  wolf  was  stalking  his  prey ! 

With  a  single  bound  Duke  had  flung  himself 
at  the  wolf's  throat.  The  suddenness  of  his 
attack  gave  him  a  momentary  advantage;  the 
lean,  shaggy,  gray  body  hurtled  backward. 
Duke's  teeth  burying  themselves  in  the  beast's 
flank,  but  not  for  long.  The  wolf  whirled, 
sprang,  and  his  fangs  tore  fiercely  at  the  dog's 
shoulder.  Duke  whimpered,  but  he  refused  to 
retreat.  He  leaped  again,  the  wolf  springing 
aside  to  elude  him. 

It  was  a  one-sided  fight.  The  dog  was  valiant, 
but  the  wolf  had  savage  strength  and  agility. 
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Eyes  burning,  mouth  dripping,  he  circled  for 
another  attack. 

Judy  had  felt  paralyzed  for  a  moment.  Sud- 
denly she  thought  of  a  gun.  Her  father  had 
taken  his,  but  Bert  had  gone  to  the  meeting  un- 
armed. Her  hands  groped  wildly  among  the 
luggage  and  found  the  rifle  in  its  accustomed 
place.  She  was  not  a  good  shot,  and  she  was 
trembling.  She  prayed  silently  for  a  miracle 
and  felt  a  surge  of  strength  and  calm. 

She  lifted  the  rifle  with  steady  hands.  An 
orange  flash  split  the  air. 

A  yowl  of  pain  and  rage  rose  from  the  wolf's 
throat.  He  leaped  with  vicious  determination 
toward  Duke,  staggered,  and  sprawled  on  the 
ground.  His  body  twitched  convulsively,  beat- 
ing up  the  dust.  Presently  his  struggling  ceased ; 
the  shaggy  body  stiffened  and  lay  still. 

Judy  crawled  cautiously  to  the  edge  of  the 
wagon,  a  new  fear  clutching  at  her  heart. 
Where  was  Duke?  After  the  shot,  the  dog  had 
crept  away.  Was  he  mortally  wounded? 

The  night  had  suddenly  become  punctuated 
with  shouts  and  the  sound  of  running  feet.  Evi- 
dently her  shot  had  been  heard  at  the  camp 
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meeting  and  had  served  as  an  alarm.  But  noth- 
ing mattered  to  Judy  but  Duke. 

She  climbed  from  the  wagon,  calling  him. 
In  response  to  her  call,  the  dog  appeared,  walk- 
ing slowly,  head  down.  His  shoulder  bore  a 
gaping  wound  where  the  wolf's  fangs  had 
struck;  blood  made  a  dark  cascade  down  his 
side. 

Judy  fell  to  her  knees  with  a  cry,  "0  Duke — 
Duke!" 

Then,  suddenly,  she  was  surrounded.  A  circle 
of  faces  swam  before  her,  and  one  came  very 
close,  peering  down  upon  her  with  kindly  eyes. 
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"Take  it  easy,  now!"  The  mountainous  man 
was  kneeling  beside  her,  examining  Duke  with 
capable  hands.  "Let  me  take  a  look  at  the 
dawg." 

A  moment  later  he  lifted  a  brown  face,  cre- 
vassed  by  sun  and  wind,  to  inquire,  "How'd  it 
happen,  sister?" 

Judy  told  her  story,  big,  tearful  eyes  implor- 
ing him  to  understand.  Bert,  who  had  forced 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  supplemented :  "It's 
my  fault,  Marcus.  I  ought  to  have  kept  an  eye 
on  her.  I  knew  she  was  feeling  upset  over  hav- 
ing to  give  up  her  dog." 

Gar  Marcus  looked  from  brother  to  sister, 
and  one  of  his  shaggy  eyebrows  shot  upward 
in  a  questioning  way. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  slowly.  "Well,  now,"  he 
drawled,  "it  would  be  plumb  crazy  to  kill  a 
dawg  like  that.  With  wolves  and  what  not 
around,  we  can  use  one  in  the  outfit,  especially 
if  the  women  folks  are  gonna  go  traipsin'  off 
by  themselves.  Best  thing  you  can  do,  son,  is 
doctor  that  wound." 

Bert  looked  doubtful.  "What  about  the  food, 
sir?" 
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The  big  man  chuckled.  "I  reckon  a  full-grown 
wolf  will  make  right  smart  meat.  More'n  a 
dawg  would  eat  in  a  long  time!"  He  paused, 
his  eyes  to  the  west.  '^Maybe  California  ain*t 
so  far  away." 

Three  weeks  later  they  straggled  ingloriously 
into  the  first  outposts  of  the  California  settle- 
ments, battered,  but  unbeaten.  Triumph  poured 
itself  out  in  a  burst  of  songs,  shouts,  and 
laughter. 

A  veteran  miner,  helping  Judy's  father  to  un- 
hitch, caught  sight  of  the  girl's  bright  head, 
thrust  from  the  wagon. 

"Good  omen,  stranger!"  The  voice  was 
hearty.  **Your  gal  has  gold-colored  hair!" 
Then,  as  Duke  appeared  beside  his  mistress,  he 
added,  with  something  like  awe,  ''Well,  if  your 
dawg  ain't  gold,  too!" 


The  Little  House  That 
Laughed 

by 
Dixie  Willson 

OF  COURSE  you've  seen  cosy,  happy,  little 
houses  with  green  yards,  and  white  pebble 
paths,  and  flowers  marching  up  and  down.  Ex- 
actly such  a  little  house  is  the  one  of  which  I 
am  about  to  tell  you — a  fence  around  it,  a  little 
white  gate,  and  an  entrancing  scarlet  roof  with 
shutters  just  to  match,  but  perhaps  the  most 
delightful  thing  of  all  was  the  person  who  lived 
in  it.  A  lovely  person.  A  person  named  Miss 
Emily. 

All  day  long  she  laughed  and  sang  about  the 
little  house,  her  pockets  full  of  crumbs  for  the 
birds,  her  hair  a  tumble  of  gay  little  curls 
caught  up  with  a  circle  comb. 

Neither  old  nor  young  was  Miss  Emily.  About 
the  age,  I  should  say,  of  the  golden-haired,  blue- 
eyed  princesses  of  olden  times.  And  what  a 
busy  little  person  Miss  Emily  was!    For  every 
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morning  before  nine  o'clock,  in  her  pretty  kit- 
chen with  its  blue  bowls  and  yellow,  wooden 
spoons.  Miss  Emily,  if  you  please,  baked  two 
hundred  and  forty  cookies!  White  cookies, 
brown  cookies,  cookies  trimmed  with  raisins, 
cookies  trimmed  with  caraway!  Twenty  dozen 
of  them !  And  down  the  sunny  road  and  around 
the  turn  into  the  village,  every  morning  before 
ten  o'clock,  Miss  Emily  and  her  sprightly  pony 
and  her  little  red  cart  delivered  them  safe  and 
sound  at  the  village  bakery. 

How  proud  the  little  house  was  of  pretty, 
clever  Miss  Emily  and  the  beautiful,  delicious 
cookies.  Out  of  the  gate,  every  morning  would 
joggle  the  cart  and  the  pony. 

"Good-by,  little  house,"  Miss  Emily  would 
call.  "I'll  be  back  soon.  Don't  be  lonesome." 

And  the  little  house  would  watch  and  wait 
and  listen  to  the  Dresden  clock  on  the  kitchen 
shelf  as  it  sang  out  eleven  and  half  after  eleven, 
just  about  then,  with  a  trot-trot-trot,  here 
would  come  the  pony  up  the  sunny  road  and  in 
at  the  open  gate. 

"Hello,  little  house,"  Miss  Emily  would  call. 
"Did  you  miss  me?" 
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And  what  with  the  busy  red  cart,  the  smell  of 
fresh  cookies,  and  Miss  Emily  always  in  a 
merry  hurry  and  scurry,  life  was  very  interest- 
ing, very  delightful,  and  the  little  house  was  as 
happy  as  the  days  were  long. 

"Dear  little  house,  I  do  love  you,"  Miss  Emily 
would  say. 

Then  one  twilight  as  the  stars  began  to  glim- 
mer, and  the  dusk  and  dew  began  to  fall.  Miss 
Emily  sat  on  the  doorstep,  resting  her  head 
against  ^the  casement. 

''Little  house,"  she  said  suddenly,  "are  we 
lonely?  Would  we  like  someone  to  romp  in  our 
garden  and  eat  our  cookies?  Would  we  like  a 
little  boy  with  chestnut-brown  curls  and  a  little 
girl  with  violet-blue  eyes?  Our  little  boy  would 
be  John,"  she  mused,  "and  our  little  girl  would 
be  Cecily.  We  would  build  them  a  playhouse 
under  the  willows.  They  could  make  red  clover 
necklaces.  John  would  go  fishing  down  in  the 
pasture.  Cecily  would  wear  a  bonnet  trimmed 
with  lace  rosettes." 

John  and  Cecily  seemed  fairly  to  come  out  of 
Miss  Emily's  dream  and  be  there  already.  The 
little  house  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing 
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as  having  anyone  else  about.  No  one  else  had 
seemed  necessary.  But  now  the  garden  and  the 
willow  tree  and  the  white  gate  seemed  really 
waiting  for  a  little  boy  named  John  and  a  little 
girl  named  Cecily. 

After  that  night  Miss  Emily  often  made  little 
custards  and  tiny  cakes  and  pies. 

**One  for  John/'  she  would  smile.  "One  for 
Cecily.'^ 

Spring  buds  became  summer  flowers.  Sum- 
mer flowers  became  autumn  seed-pods.  Autumn 
seed-pods  turned  white  and  silver  with  frost 
and  snow.  And  then  one  Saturday,  quite  as 
usual,  Miss  Emily  in  her  warm  red  cape  and  her 
bright  blue  mittens  went  to  town  with  her  little 
red  cart,  her  brown  pony,  and  twenty  dozen 
raisin  and  caraway  cookies. 

"Good-by,  little  house,"  she  said.  "I'll  be 
back  soon.   Don't  be  lonesome." 

The  little  house  waited,  took  a  nap  till  past 
noon,  watched  a  man  painting  signs  on  a  fence 
across  the  road,  saw  the  round  sun  slip  down 
behind  the  hill  and  gather  up  the  sunset  clouds, 
but  there  was  no  sound  of  a  pony's  trot-trot  .  .  . 
no  glimpse  of  a  red  cart  coming  up  the  hill ! 
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"Well,  well/'  thought  the  little  house  un- 
easily, ''what  in  the  world  can  have  happened?" 

With  great  anxiety  the  little  house  watched 
the  road.  Night  was  here !  The  moon  was  climb- 
ing up  the  sky.  Never,  never  had  the  little  house 
been  alone  so  long.  Never,  never  had  its  windows 
been  without  candle-light  after  dark.  But,  of 
course,  all  the  little  house  could  do  was  watch 
and  wait  for  Miss  Emily.  As  for  why  Miss 
Emily  hadn^t  come  home  . . .  here,  if  you  please, 
is  the  answer  to  that! 

The  baker  to  whom  Miss  Emily  delivered 
cookies  every  morning  was  a  jolly  old  fellow 
named  Mr.  Jojo.  And  Mr.  Jojo  had  suddenly 
decided,  if  you  please,  to  drive  his  automobile 
to  the  city  and  to  take  along  Mrs.  Jojo  and  dear 
old  Granny  Doolittle.  And  when  Miss  Emily 
arrived  at  the  shop  that  morning,  what  had 
Mr.  Jojo  further  decided,  but  to  take  Miss  Emily 
also! 

"Do  come.  Miss  Emily,"  Mr.  Jojo  had  urged. 
"It's  almost  February,  and  everyone  will  be 
wanting  new  cookies  for  Valentine's  Day!" 

Now,  of  course.  Miss  Emily  was  very  eager 
to  learn  new  styles  in  Valentine  cookies. 
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"But  I  do  hate  to  leave  my  little  house,"  she 
had  said  hesitantly.  "It  would  miss  me  so 
much !" 

"What  nonsense,"  Mr.  Jojo  had  chortled,  as 
he  promptly  put  her  up  in  the  car  beside  Granny 
Doolittle,  called  the  bakery  boy  to  look  after  the 
cart  and  pony,  and  grgrgrgrgr  .  .  .  zzzzzaw^, 
spurted  his  car  off  down  the  highway! 

And  that  was  why  Miss  Emily's  little  house 
found  itself  waiting  .  . .  waiting . . .  waiting  . . . 
not  only  one  day  but  many  days !  And  with  no 
Dresden  clock  chiming  out  the  hours,  no  smell 
of  cookies  baking,  no  sunbonnet  in  the  garden, 
the  little  house  began  talking  to  itself.  It  simply 
had  to,  to  fill  up  the  lonesomeness. 

"Good  morning,  doorstep,"  it  would  say. 
"Pleasant  rain  we  had  last  night."  "Hello,  mail- 
box," it  would  say,  "can't  you  rattle  your  lid  a 
bit,  to  keep  me  company?" 

People  going  along  the  road  began  to  hear 
creaking  windows  and  doors,  and  the  rattling 
mailbox. 

"Miss  Emily's  house  must  be  talking  to  it- 
self," one  villager  would  say  to  another. 

Weeds  grew  up  in  the  lane.   Dry  seeds  blew 
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everywhere.  Dust  streaked  the  windows.  Leaves 
caught  on  the  roof.  The  little  house  could  hear 
the  villagers  saying  as  they'd  pass,  "Dear,  dear, 
how  frowsy  Miss  Emily's  house  is  getting!" 

Spring  and  summer  went  by.  The  doorstep 
came  down.  Panes  were  broken  out  of  the  win- 
dows. One  year  went  by  .  .  .  two  years — ^three 
years — four — five 

Now  the  only  happiness  left  for  our  little 
house  was  to  dream  of  the  days  when  its  roof 
had  been  enchantingly  scarlet,  its  doorstep 
sweet  and  tidy,  days  when  a  brown  pony  had 
come  trot-trot  up  the  sunny  road.  Miss  Emily 
calling  out . .  .  "Hello,  little  house,  did  you  miss 
me?" 

Then  one  morning  up  the  lane  came  a 
stranger — a  curly  black  poodle. 

"Well,  I  sa?/,"  he  remarked  to  the  little  house, 
"do  people  live  here  or  don't  they?  Can  I  find 
a  bone  around  or  can't  I?" 

The  little  house,  very  grateful  for  someone 
to  talk  to,  told  him  the  story  of  Miss  Emily's 
going  away. 

"H'mm,"  said  Mr.  Poodle  thoughtfully.  "How 
about  my  going  down  to  the  village  to  see  what 
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I  can  see  and  hear  what  I  can  hear?  I  know  a 
brown  pony  and  a  red  cart  when  I  see  one." 

Five  minutes  later  the  little  house  called 
good-by  to  Mr.  Poodle  going  down  the  road. 
"Please  hurry  and  bring  back  news,"  begged 
the  little  house  quaveringly. 

A  dairymaid  happened  to  be  passing  in  her 
milk  cart.  "Land  sakes,"  she  said,  "there's  that 
house  of  Miss  Emily's  talking  to  itself  again !" 

For  the  little  house,  through  all  these  years, 
everything  had  seemed  just  as  sad  as  it  could 
possibly  be.  But  the  day  Mr.  Poodle  started  out 
to  find  Miss  Emily,  who  should  trundle  into  the 
village  but  a  crabbed  old  man  and  a  sputtering 
old  woman  with  a  load  of  shabby  goods,  a  goat 
and  two  pigs !  Looking  for  an  empty  house,  they 
grumbled  up  one  street  and  down  another  till 
the  entire  village  felt  the  worse  for  it.  Then 
towards  evening,  if  you  please,  what  should 
they  discover,  but  the  little  house  Miss  Emily 
had  left  behind  her.  And  imagine  if  you  can, 
the  feelings  of  that  little  house,  as  the  sour  old 
people  mumbled  and  grumbled  up  the  lane, 
looked  through  the  dusty  windows,  and  finally 
opened  the  door  and  went  inside ! 
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"The  floor  squeaks,"  mumbled  the  old  man. 

"The  windows  rattle,"  whined  the  old  woman. 

But  they  brought  in  their  dingy  boxes  and 
bundles  just  the  same,  and  with  much  quarrel- 
ing unpacked  them,  the  little  house  so  bewil- 
dered it  could  scarcely  keep  itself  together. 

These  ugly  voices  seemed  like  scars  on  its 
casings  and  walls.  How  light  had  been  Miss 
Emily's  feet,  how  bright  her  voice. 

Next  morning  the  roof  and  windows,  the 
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shutters  and  steps  were  covered  with  great  wet 
drops  as  though  all  night  long  the  little  house 
had  cried  in  its  sleep. 

A  few  days  went  by.  The  old  man  propped 
up  the  doorstep.  The  old  woman  stuffed  rags 
in  the  windows. 

Poor  heartsick  little  house!  Now  and  then  it 
would  try  feebly  to  call  to  old  friends  going  by. 
"Good  day,"  it  would  call.    **How  are  you?" 

But  always  whoever  was  going  by  would 
only  say:  "There's  Miss  Emily's  house  talking 
to  itself  again!" 

Then  one  day  who  should  come  up  to  the 
gate  but  that  curly  black  poodle  who  had  gone 
to  the  village  for  news! 

"Hello,  house,"  he  said  briskly.  "My  gracious, 
have  you  got  a  family  now?" 

But  the  little  house  thought  only  of  news 
from  Miss  Emily.  "Did  you  find  her?"  it 
quavered.   "Did  you  hear  about  her?" 

The  old  man  put  his  head  out  of  the  window. 
"Dog  in  the  yard,"  he  grumbled.  "Whereas  the 
broom !" 

"Hurry  and  tell  me,  did  you  find  her?"  the 
little  house  said  breathlessly. 
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"Of  course  I  found  her,"  said  the  poodle. 
"She  .  .  ." 

But  out  of  the  house  came  the  old  man  with 
the  broom.  "Get  out,  dog,"  he  shouted.  "Get 
out  of  here !" 

And  down  the  lane,  through  the  gate,  and 
down  the  road  the  old  man  threshed  the  broom 
till  that  curly  black  poodle  was  halfway  back 
to  the  village,  taking  with  him  the  news  for 
which  our  poor  little  house  had  waited  so  long ! 

Moreover,  if  you  please,  the  old  man  shut 
and  wired  the  gate  so  that  never  again  could 
the  poodle  get  inside! 

That  night  the  little  house,  from  roof  to 
foundation,  felt  completely  forlorn.  What  a 
sad  thing  it  had  become !  Just  a  dingy  old  place 
at  the  end  of  a  tangled  lane.  Didn't  care  whether 
day  came  or  dark.  Didn't  care  whether  sun 
came  or  rain.  The  old  folks  snarled  and 
grumbled  constantly  about  the  worthless, 
shabby  house,  and  of  course,  the  more  they 
grumbled,  the  more  worthless  and  shabby  the 
house  became. 

Then  one  day  came  the  sound  of  cartwheels! 
Came  a  pony's  trot-trot !  The  little  house  smiled. 
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"I'm  dreaming  again,"  it  said  to  itself. 

But  the  sound  came  nearer,  and  suddenly 
the  little  house  knew  it  was  not  dreaming !  Sud- 
denly a  hand  was  waving  ...  a  voice  was  call- 
ing .  .  .  and  Miss  Emily  was  running  up  the 
ragged  lane,  was  at  the  door,  her  face  against 
the  casement,  tears  dropping. 
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**Hello,  little  house,"  she  trembled. 

And  someone  else  was  coming  up  the  lane 
too,  a  tall  man  with  a  big  smile,  bringing  with 
him — guess  who !  Cecily  in  pink,  John  in  blue, 
just  exactly  as  sweet  as  Miss  Emily  and  the 
little  house  had  dreamed  about  them!  Here 
they  came  dancing,  laughing  up  the  lane ! 

"What  a  pretty  little  houses"  sang  Cecily, 
filling  her  hands  with  golden  dandelions  that 
shone  through  the  weeds. 

"See  the  willow  tree!"  shouted  John.  "We'll 
build  a  playhouse!" 

"I  think  the  little  house  is  smiling/'  Cecily 
gurgled.   "Is  this  Mummy's  house?" 

"Of  course  it  is,"  said  young  John,  "and  now 
it's  ours  and  Daddy's  too." 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  story,  you  can  guess  it, 
I'm  sure.  Of  course,  the  two  grumbly  old  peo- 
ple packed  up  and  went  away.  Miss  Emily 
bustled  around  with  a  whish  and  a  swish  of 
dust  rags  and  new  curtains.  The  tall  man 
went  to  work  with  a  hammer.  John  and  Cecily 
went  to  work  running  errands,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  they  all  lived  happily  ever 
after. 
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And  in  due  time,  as  the  neighbors  came  call- 
ing in  to  ask  all  about  it,  the  little  house  heard 
all  about  it  too,  all  about  how  Miss  Emily  had 
gone  to  the  city  with  Mr.  Jojo,  had  been  so  busy 
and  so  happy  there  that  she  simply  hadn't  had 
a  minute  to  think  about  coming  back.  And 
then  one  day  a  curly  black  poodle  had  appeared 
at  her  door. 

"Now  I  do  declare,"  she  had  said.  "Here's 
the  very  same  dog  who  used  to  be  a  spry  young 
puppy  in  the  village!  And  I  want  to  go  back 
there,"  she  had  suddenly  said.  "I  want  to  see 
my  little  house  again!  Come  Big  John  and 
Little  John  and  Cecily,  we're  going  back  to  the 
village." 

So,  after  all,  and  sure  enough,  it  had  been 
Mr.  Poodle  who  had  brought  Miss  Emily  home 
again ;  had  brought  back  happiness  to  our  little 
house  where  now  Miss  Emily  was  singing 
through  the  rooms  again,  the  cookie  jar  full  of 
cookies  again,  the  pony  and  cart  in  the  stable 
again,  and  two  dream  children  dancing  up  the 
lane,  but  two  dream  children  who  now  had 
really  come  true! 


Caroliny  Trail 

by 
Alexander  Key 

DAN  was  nearly  fourteen,  long-legged  and 
strong,  but  he  was  beginning  to  find  it 
hard  to  keep  up  with  his  father's  steady  gait. 
The  Squire  moved  swiftly  through  the  woods 
ahead  of  him,  a  tall,  lean  figure  in  leggings  and 
fringed  hunting  shirt.  Strapped  to  his  broad 
shoulders  was  a  buckskin  robe,  neatly  folded 
to  hold  two  extra  pairs  of  moccasins  and  a  small 
bag  of  parched  corn  soaked  in  molasses.  Dan's 
pack  was  identical,  though  in  his  hands  he 
carried  only  a  short  staff  instead  of  a  rifle. 
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"  Tis  a  long  journey  down  into  Caroliny," 
his  father  had  said.  "If  n  ye  go  with  me,  thar 
must  be  no  laggin'." 

''I'll  not  lag,"  Dan  had  answered  eagerly. 
Why,  this  was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime!  Ever 
since  he  could  remember  he'd  been  wanting  to 
explore  farther  and  farther  beyond  the  narrow 
country  where  they  lived.  Each  new  day  saw 
the  Schuylkill  region  losing  more  of  its  wild- 
ness.  Settlers  were  appearing,  building  cabins, 
cutting  trees,  destroying  game.  .  .  .  "It's  gittin' 
built  up  so  thick,"  the  Squire  had  grumbled, 
"that  a  feller  can't  hardly  breathe." 

Dan  felt  the  same  way  about  it.  But  his 
mother  had  said,  "That  wilderness  land  is  no 
place  to  take  a  wee  lad!" 

"Wee  lad!"  the  Squire  had  scoffed.  "Tush! 
Can't  ye  see  he's  nigh  growed?  'Tis  time  he 
traveled  a  spell  from  home  to  git  the  feel  of  his 
man's  legs.  I  own  a  smart  piece  o'  land  in 
Caroliny,  an'  it'll  take  two  to  scout  it  out  and 
tell  whether  'tis  fit  for  us  to  move  there.  But 
mind,  Danny  lad,  if'n  I  take  ye  in  place  of  one 
o'  the  older  boys,  ye  must  play  the  man's  part 
and  keep  a  sharp  eye." 
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Well,  a  good  many  weeks  lay  behind  them 
now,  and  some  hundreds  of  weary  miles  over 
ridges  and  thick  timber,  and  deep  streams  that 
had  to  be  crossed  on  a  log.  So  far,  he'd  man- 
aged well  enough  and  had  given  the  Squire  no 
cause  for  complaint.  But  his  feet  ached,  he  was 
hungry,  and  today  his  father  had  been  walking 
faster  than  usual.  Many  times  during  the 
morning  they  had  sighted  deer  within  easy 
range,  but  the  Squire  refused  to  risk  a  shot, 
even  though  they  needed  meat.  Dan  asked  no 
questions,  but  he  thought  longingly  of  fresh 
venison  roasted  over  a  campiire. 

Ahead  of  him  his  father  stopped  suddenly 
beside  a  small  stream  that  came  tumbling  down 
through  the  shadows  of  the  woods.  Dan  turned, 
leaning  his  tired  body  on  his  staff.  While  he 
rested,  his  sharp  blue  eyes  studied  every  detail 
in  the  gloom  of  the  big  trees. 

Behind  him  a  wood  duck  flew  into  a  hole  high 
up  in  a  hollow  trunk.  A  ruffed  grouse  resumed 
his  drumming  on  a  log,  and  a  slim  doe  with  a 
fawn  tripped  silently  through  a  pool  of  sun- 
light. Dan's  keen  eyes  missed  nothing.  If  there 
was  danger,  at  least  it  wasn't  behind  them. 
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"Danny,"  the  Squire  spoke  abruptly,  **Come 
here  a  minute." 

His  father  was  tugging  thoughtfully  at  his 
short  beard.  "Son,"  he  said,  "thar's  men  about, 
an'  I'm  thinkin'  they  be  Injins." 

"Injins?  How  many?   Where?" 

"Danny  boy,  some  day  ye  won't  be  havin'  me 
around  to  answer  all  the  questions.  Supposin' 
as  how  ye  use  your  own  eyes  and  tell  me  what 
ye  see." 

Dan's  searching  glance  swept  the  ground.  He 
stooped,  intently  studying  the  crushed  blades  of 
grass  beside  the  narrow  creek.  Farther  on  was 
a  broken  twig  pressed  into  the  hard  ground, 
and  in  the  sand  by  the  water's  edge  was  a  small 
depression  that  could  be  made  only  by  the  toe 
of  a  sharp-pointed  moccasin.  Dim,  faint  signs 
that  only  trained  observers  would  notice. 

"There  was  three  of  'em,"  said  Dan.  "Crossed 
the  creek  here.  Nigh  two  hours  ago,  jedging 
by  the  way  the  grass  looks." 

"Good,"  said  the  Squire.    "Is  that  all?" 

Dan  scratched  his  head,  frowning.  "No,  two 
of  'em  went  upstream.  T'other  went  down- 
stream." 
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"What  kind  of  Injins  was  they?"  asked  the 
Squire. 

"They — they  waren't  Cherokees." 

"How  do  ye  know  they  waren't  Cherokees? 
Ye  never  seen  a  Cherokee  moccasin  in  your 
life!" 

Dan  thought  hard.  "From  the  way  they 
tromped  around  here,  it  seems  like  they  was 
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kinda  lost.  An  Injin  never  got  lost  in  his  life. 
Besides,  a  Cherokee  is  a  mountain  Injin,  and 
these  footprints  look  like  they  come  from  the 
tidewater.  Why — why,  they  must  be  white 
men!" 

''Course  they's  white  men!"  laughed  the 
Squire.  "Now  what  are  white  men  a-doin'  here 
on  the  edge  o'  the  Cherokee  country?" 

'They  waren't  traders,"  said  Dan,  "  'cause 
they  waren't  a-walking  heavy  enough  to  be 
carrying  big  packs." 

The  Squire  stood  a  moment  in  thought.  "Be- 
yonst  the  high  ground  upstream  is  the  valley 
of  the  Yadkin.  Thar's  where  our  land  is, 
Danny,  that  we've  come  so  far  to  see.  Now, 
I'm  a-goin'  on  over  the  ridge  an'  follow  them 
two  men.  You  slip  downstream  and  take  a  look 
at  the  other  man.  They  may  be  good  people 
what's  lost,  or  they  may  be  bad  men  out  a-stir- 
rin'  up  trouble  with  the  In j  ins.  When  ye  finish 
scoutin',  follow  my  trail  to  the  other  valley  an' 
ye'll  find  me  thar  a-waitin'.  But  careful,  thar's 
Injins  around." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Dan. 

"How  do  ye  know  it?"  murmured  the  Squire. 
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**Not  by  any  real  sign.  I  just  feel  they's 
here." 

The  Squire  peered  at  him  sharply.  "I  always 
said,  Danny,  that  ye  was  a  born  woodsman. 
That's  why  I  brung  ye  in  place  o'  the  other 
boys." 

Dan  watched  his  father  swing  away  into  the 
shadows  of  the  trees.  He  studied  the  creek  sev- 
eral moments,  his  mouth  tightened,  and  he 
started  off  down  the  bank. 

He  forgot  his  tiredness  in  the  strange  feeling 
of  being  suddenly  by  himself  in  this  great  forest 
stretching  dark  and  untouched  around  him  for 
hundreds  of  miles.  Virgin,  unknown  country 
that  swept  forever  westward — no  man  knew 
how  far.  But  he  wasn't  afraid.  He'd  lived 
always  in  the  woods,  and  had  learned  to  read 
and  understand  its  secrets  far  better  than  those 
of  the  one  or  two  books  he'd  seen  during  his 
brief  school  days. 

No,  he  wasn't  afraid,  but  he  would  have  felt 
better  if  he  could  have  had  a  rifle  like  his 
father's.  Rifles,  though,  were  dear  and  hard 
to  get. 

For  an  hour  or  more  he  followed  the  single 
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trail.  He  went  swiftly,  silently,  using  an  In- 
dian's caution  to  keep  himself  hidden  as  much 
as  possible.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  saw 
where  the  man  had  leaped  across  the  creek — 
something  only  a  strong  and  agile  person  could 
have  done.  Probably  a  very  young  man,  Dan 
thought,  wading  across  after  him. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  up  north, 
he  knew,  trouble  with  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies.  That  was  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons why  his  father  wanted  to  move  south, 
before  real  warfare  occurred.  But  suppose  these 
three  men  were  Frenchmen,  sent  south  to  talk 
the  mountain  Indians  into  mischief? 

Dan  stopped  suddenly,  considering  what  this 
would  mean.  If  someone  set  the  Cherokees  on 
the  warpath,  it  wouldn't  be  safe  to  bring  the 
family  down  here  to  settle.  He  hadn't  seen  how 
the  Yadkin  Valley  looked  beyond  the  ridge,  but 
it  must  be  like  this — a  wild,  beautiful  land  of 
great  trees,  streams  that  ran  clear  and  cold 
from  the  hills,  and  game  everywhere.  The  very 
thought  of  living  in  such  a  region  filled  him  with 
an  excited  longing.  And  over  to  the  west  were 
mountains,  blue  mountains  filled  with  mystery. 
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The  forest  shut  out  the  sunlight,  but  he  knew 
from  the  deepening  shadows  that  evening  was 
near.  If  he  didn't  find  the  man  soon,  it  would 
be  too  dark  to  follow  his  father's  trail.  He'd 
have  to  spend  the  night  alone. 

The  man's  footprints  were  easier  to  see  now, 
for  they  were  dragging  as  if  he  were  tired. 
They  led  away  from  the  creek,  down  a  narrow 
ravine,  and  thence  upward  through  the  knee- 
deep  layer  of  leaves  to  a  ridge.  Suddenly  they 
curved  back  to  a  creek. 

Dan  approached  the  stream's  edge  carefully. 
It  was  not  the  same  creek  he  had  been  on  at 
first,  though  it  looked  very  much  like  the  other. 
He  knew  immediately  that  it  must  be  a  branch, 
and  that  the  mouth  of  it  was  probably  hidden 
by  the  dense  azalea  thickets  he  had  noticed  an 
hour  ago. 

It  was  almost  twilight  before  he  caught  sight 
of  the  man  he  had  been  following — a  tall,  well- 
built  young  fellow  in  buckskins.  But  he  wasn't 
a  woodsman,  for  he  wore  a  black  tricorn  on  his 
head.  Gentlemen  from  the  tidewater  wore  hats 
like  that,  and  Frenchmen  from  Quebec. 

Dan  crept  silently  forward,  moving  with  the 
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stealth  of  a  fox  from  one  tree-trunk  to  another. 
The  fellow  had  stopped,  was  staring  about  him 
with  a  puzzled  look  on  his  pleasant  young  face. 
Seeing  no  evil  there,  Dan  stepped  suddenly  from 
his  hiding  place.  **Howdy,  Mister  Stranger! 
You  look  kinda  bewildered,"  he  said. 

The  fellow  whirled  around,  raising  his  rifle. 
He  dropped  it  when  he  saw  Dan,  blinked,  and 
then  smiled. 

"Faith,  you  startled  me!"  he  said.  "I  never 
dreamed  I'd  meet  anyone  like  you  in  this  place!" 

Dan  was  usually  timid  with  strangers,  but 
there  was  something  about  this  young  fellow 
that  made  him  feel  friendly  right  away.  He 
wasn't  very  old.  Dan  saw,  hardly  three  or  four 
years  older  than  himself.  But  he  was  taller  than 
most  full-grown  men.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
were  talking  like  old  acquaintances. 

"My  name's  George,"  said  the  stranger. 
"Don't  tell  me  you're  all  alone  here!" 

"No,  the  Squire's  with  me.  I'm  his  son  Dan. 
Him  an'  me  come  down  to  look  at  some  land  we 
own,"  Dan  explained.  "Course,  Paw's  not  really 
a  squire;  but  he  was  named  that,  you  see,  and 
everybody  calls  him  the  Squire  as  if  it  was  a 
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real  title.  My,  I'm  glad  you  ain't  no  French- 
man!" 

George  laughed.  "We're  just  hard-working 
surveyors  from  the  coast.  We  came  over  to 
mark  some  boundaries  on  the  Yadkin,  but  I'm 
beginning  to  believe  that  river  doesn't  exist! 
My  friends  went  upstream  to  look  around,  and 
promised  to  be  back  by  sunset.  I  can't  under- 
stand what's  happened.  Maybe  if  I  give  'em  a 
shot  with  the  rifle — " 

"No,  no,  don't  shoot!"  Dan  interrupted 
quickly.  "  'Tain't  healthy.  Thar's  Injins  here !" 

George  looked  incredulous.  "I  haven't  seen 
an  Indian  for  three  weeks." 

"They're  here,  somewhere,"  Dan  insisted, 
"and  mebbe  watchin'  us  right  now.  They've 
been  walkin'  in  the  creeks,  I  think,  so  we 
wouldn't  see  thar  trails.  They  can't  be  on  the 
warpath  yet,  'cause  an  Injin  always  lets  ye 
know  first.  But  they  know  white  men  are  here, 
and  they're  waitin'." 

"You  seem  to  know  a  lot,"  George  drawled. 
"Maybe  you  can  tell  me  where  my  friends  are, 
and  how  we  can  find  the  Yadkin." 

"I'll  take  ye  to  the  Yadkin  in  the  morning," 
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Dan  promised.  "It's  too  late  now.  We'll  have 
to  camp  here  tonight.  Paw's  likely  found  your 
friends  already.  Guess  ye  didn't  know  ye  got 
on  the  wrong  creek,  did  ye?" 

George's  mouth  dropped.  "Don't  you  dare 
tell  anybody  I  got  lost,"  he  said.  "I'd  never 
hear  the  last  of  it !" 

They  found  a  well-screened  hollow  behind  a 
windfall,  unrolled  their  packs,  and  made  ready 
for  the  night.  "I'm  so  hungry,"  Dan  said,  "I 
could  chaw  the  bark  off' n  a  tree !  I  could  catch 
some  trout  out'n  the  creek  yonder,  only  I  hate 
to  light  a  fire." 

"I'm  for  taking  the  chance,  friend  Dan,"  said 
the  other.  "A  man  has  to  eat,  and  if  the  Chero- 
kees  come,  why — we'll  feed  'em !" 

Dan  stood  irresolute,  but  hunger  decided  him. 
He  opened  the  pouch  at  his  belt  and  took  out  a 
finely  braided  horsehair  line  with  a  tiny  hook 
looped  in  the  end.  He  tied  the  other  end  to  a 
short  willow  switch.  George  looked  at  him 
doubtfully  while  he  caught  half  a  dozen  fat 
beetles  under  a  log  and  attached  one  to  the 
hook.  "If  you  had  a  fish  spear,  young  fellow," 
he  said,  "I'd  be  willing  to  bet  on  you,  but — " 
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*Tou  just  git  a  fire  a-goin',"  Dan  grinned, 
and  crept  down  to  the  creek.  George  plugged 
the  pan  of  his  rifle  and  snapped  the  flint  upon 
a  piece  of  flax  dusted  with  powder.  When  the 
stuff  was  smoldering,  he  blew  it  into  a  flame 
and  soon  had  a  small  fire  going  in  the  hollow. 

In  half  an  hour  Dan  returned.  Strung  on  a 
stick  were  six  large  trout.  George  was  even 
more  amazed  when  Dan,  lips  tight,  skewered 
all  six  fish  and  placed  them  over  the  coals. 

^Taith,  friend  Dan,  you  act  as  if  we  were 
going  to  have  visitors." 

**We  are,"  Dan  answered,  in  a  voice  that  was 
not  quite  steady.  **D — didn't  ye  hear  'em  com- 
ing a  while  back?" 

"I  heard  a  pair  of  wild  turkeys  gobbling." 

"Well,"  said  Dan,  "they're  the  kind  o'  tur- 
keys what  like  trout!"  George  stared  at  him. 
Suddenly  he  rose  slowly,  peering  into  the  dark 
beyond  the  fire. 

"Put  down  your  rifle,"  Dan  whispered.  "It*s 
too  late  to  run  or  fight." 

Two  tall,  straight  forms  appeared  at  the 
edge  of  the  fire-light.  Almost  instantly,  two 
others  appeared  on  the  other  side.  Black,  beady 
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eyes  squinted  down  at  them  from  coppery  faces. 

^'Cherokees !"  George  muttered. 

Dan  willed  himself  to  stand,  to  smile  into 
those  dark  emotionless  faces.  He  picked  out  one 
that  wore  a  tuft  of  red  feathers  in  his  hair,  and 
a  necklace  of  bear  claws.  Only  a  leader  would 
dress  that  way.  Raising  his  hand,  palm  out- 
ward, he  said  **How !"  George,  smiling,  did  the 
same  thing.  Good  for  George !  He  knew  how  to 
greet  an  Indian.  The  leader  held  up  his  hand. 
A  rumbling  "How!"  came  from  his  throat. 

Dan  pointed  to  the  fish.  If  they  would  sit 
down  to  rest  and  eat  with  them,  all  would  be 
well.  If  they  didn't,  he  and  the  Squire  could 
never  hope  to  settle  in  the  Yadkin  country. 

Suddenly,  jabbering  like  four  delighted 
schoolboys,  the  Cherokees  squatted  about  the 
fire.  Four  pairs  of  hands  reached  out  and 
plucked  fish  from  the  fire.  Dan  opened  his  bag 
of  parched  corn  and  George  produced  a  precious 
cake  of  maple  sugar  from  his  pack.  "It  looks," 
George  whispered,  grinning,  "like  'tis  going  to 
be  a  regular  picnic!" 

It  was,  and  all  present  enjoyed  it  thoroughly. 
Later  a  red-stone  pipe  was  produced,  solemnly 
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filled,  and  as  solemnly  passed  around.  Each 
took  a  single  puff,  inhaled  the  smoke  slowly 
to  cement  the  bond  of  friendship,  and  silently 
passed  the  pipe  to  the  next  person.  Thoroughly 
satisfied  at  last,  the  Cherokees  sprawled  com- 
fortably about  them,  heads  nodding. 

"If  Mother  Washington  could  see  her  son 
now,"  thought  George,  "sheM  faint.  If  I  hadn't 
met  a  young  fellow  named  Daniel  Boone,  who 
knows  a  thing  or  two  about  fishing.  ..." 

Dan,  tired  as  he  was,  lay  awake  long  into  the 
night,  staring  dreamily  beyond  the  figures  of 
the  sleeping  Cherokees.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
line  of  blue  mountains  he  had  seen  toward  the 
west  that  morning,  wondering  what  lay  beyond. 
Well,  he'd  find  out  some  day  soon,  after  the 
family  moved  down. 
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IT  was  so  early  in  the  morning  that  Tibby 
was  the  only  one  astir,  stepping  carefully 
back  and  forth  across  the  squares  of  sunshine 
on  the  floor  of  her  room.  The  shadows  of  vine 
leaves  danced  in  them  and  over  her  bare  feet, 
for  the  fresh  autumn  breezes  were  blowing 
outside.  Because  it  was  Sunday,  or  First  Day, 
as  Tibby  was  taught  to  call  it,  everyone  else  in 
the  house  was  sleeping  late.  They  would  get  up 
at  six  o'clock  today,  when  usually  they  all  arose 
at  half  past  four.  It  was  the  first  time,  indeed, 
in  all  of  Tibby's  eight  years  of  living  that  she 
had  been  the  only  one  up  and  about  in  that 
busy  Quaker  household.    She  felt  very  old  and 
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important  as  she  slipped  on  her  straight  gray 
dress,  pinned  her  white  kerchief,  and  tiptoed 
down  the  stairs. 

She  had  settled  it  all  with  her  mother  last 
night,  just  what  she  was  going  to  do  this  morn- 
ing, an  undertaking  that  made  her  breath  come 
a  little  quickly  when  she  thought  of  it.  Even 
now  her  heart  was  beating  more  briskly  than 
usual  as  she  moved  about  the  kitchen,  getting 
her  own  breakfast,  a  bowl  of  milk,  brown  eggs 
cooked  the  night  before,  late  blackberries  with 
cream,  brown  bread  and  white  cream  cheese. 
Once  she  smiled,  more  than  once  she  looked 
grave,  and  once  even  her  face  puckered  to  keep 
back  the  tears.  She  had  a  great  deal  to  think 
about  and  to  remember  when  she  let  her  mind 
turn  to  all  the  things  which  had  gone  to  the 
making  of  this  plan.  Outside  she  could  hear  the 
noise  of  the  awakening  ducks  and  hens  in  the 
poultry  yard  and  the  high,  sharp  hissing  of  the 
two  big  geese.  The  hot  color  flew  to  her  cheeks 
as  she  listened,  and  her  quick  feet  pattered  even 
more  quickly  around  the  white-scrubbed  table. 
The  plan  she  had  made  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  hen  yard,  and,  in  particular,  with  the 
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geese  which  were,  or  had  been,  her  very  own. 

Yesterday — how  long  ago  it  seemed — ^her 
cousin,  who  was  a  year  younger  than  she,  had 
come  to  spend  the  day.  Amanda  Howe  lived  on 
the  farm  two  miles  to  the  westward.  Past  both 
Tibby's  house  and  hers  ran  the  road  that  led 
out  from  Philadelphia,  through  the  green  woods 
and  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  Both  she  and  Tibby 
loved  to  help  in  the  hen  yard  and  each  had  her 
own  possessions  of  which  she  was  very  proud. 
Amanda  owned  five  clucking,  speckled  hens  who 
laid  the  most  generous  number  of  eggs  every 
day,  while  Tibby  had  her  four  little  chicks  and 
her  two  great  gray  geese.  Both  of  them  had 
longed,  for  months,  for  something  else,  for  one, 
two  or  even  three  dear,  small  golden  ducklings 
with  broad  flapping  feet  and  flat  light-yellow 
bills. 

"How  could  we  get  some?"  Amanda  had 
asked  with  a  sigh  over  and  over.  As  she 
thought  of  it,  Tibby  hung  her  head,  all  alone  in 
the  kitchen,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  her,  she 
and  Amanda  would  have  been,  that  very  morn- 
ing, well  on  their  way  to  owning  those  same 
much-desired  ducks. 
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Amanda  had  come  to  visit  the  day  before,  and 
Tibby's  grandmother  had  come  the  day  before 
that.  She  lived  in  Philadelphia,  the  clean  little 
city  where  the  great  Mr.  William  Penn  had  his 
town  house  and  where  one  could  see  his  coach 
rolling  down  the  cobbled  streets,  coming  in  from 
his  farm  at  Pennsbury.  Grandmother  had 
stopped  along  the  way,  and  had  brought  her 
youngest  grandchild,  Tabitha  Watson,  called 
Tibby  for  short,  a  very  wonderful  gift.  "A 
clutch  of  eggs,"  Grandmother  had  called  them, 
a  whole  dozen  of  duck's  eggs  in  a  round,  brown 
basket.  "Just  put  them  under  a  good  motherly 
hen,"  Grandmother  directed,  "and  even  though 
it  is  getting  on  to  autumn,  they  should  hatch 
out  and  do  well.  They  ought  to  be  the  best  and 
sturdiest  ducks  anywhere  round  about.  Thou 
art  to  keep  six  for  thyself,  Tibby,  and  give  six 
to  Amanda  the  next  time  she  comes  over." 

It  happened,  therefore,  it  just  happened,  that 
Amanda  came  the  next  day.  All  morning  the 
two  little  girls  played  in  the  hayricks,  in  the 
barn,  ran  races  down  the  paths  of  the  vegetable 
garden,  hung  over  the  fence  and  watched  the 
cocks  and  hens  scratching  in  the  hen  yard.   "If 
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we  only  had  some  ducks,"  Amanda  sighed,  for 
the  twentieth  time.  And  Tibby,  it  is  hard  to 
say  it  of  her,  but  the  truth  must  be  told,  Tibby 
said  nothing  at  all. 

They  had  dinner,  they  went  out  to  gather 
chestnuts,  the  afternoon  passed  and  Amanda's 
father  came  for  her.  As  he  sat  in  the  broad  cart 
waiting  for  his  little  daughter  to  tie  her  bonnet 
on  over  her  fair  head,  he  spoke  to  Tibby's 
mother  inside  the  door.  **Art  thou  going  to 
meeting  tomorrow?  I  hear  that  Mr.  William 
Penn  himself  is  to  ride  out  and  be  there,  and 
the  spirit  should  move  him  to  speak  to  us.  No 
one  should  miss  it." 

Tibby's  mother  told  him  that  they  were  all 
coming,  that  certainly  they  must  see  and  hear 
Mr.  Penn.  He  it  was  who  had  founded  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  had  made  it  possible  that  people 
could  live  there  in  peace  and  comfort,  with  no 
question  as  to  what  they  thought  and  to  what 
church  they  belonged.  The  Quakers,  with  their 
quiet  speech  and  simple  dress  and  plain,  hard- 
working ways  were  making  a  great  success  of 
living  in  Pennsylvania,  with  its  soft  winters  and 
its  long,  beautiful  golden  autumns.    On  Sun- 
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days,  when  they  all  went  to  the  meeting  house, 
they  would  sit  in  silent  rows,  no  one  moving  or 
speaking  until  one  or  another  felt  the  impulse 
to  arise  and  say  what  he  thought  and  felt  about 
God  and  about  how  to  live.  It  was  known  that 
Mr.  Penn  liked  to  ride  out  from  town  and  join 
with  the  people  in  their  meetings,  but  it  hap- 
pened that  Tibby  had  never  seen  him.  It  would 
be  a  great  Sunday  and  the  place  would  be  full. 
Usually  the  thought  of  such  a  thing  would  have 
made  Tibby  happy  and  excited,  and  her  gray 
eyes  would  have  been  wide  at  the  news,  and 
her  round  cheeks  pink  as  she  skipped  back  and 
forth  in  the  house  helping  Amanda  to  get  ready. 
But  today  her  feet  lagged  and  she  had  no  word 
to  say.  The  whole  day  had  passed  and  she  had 
not  told  Amanda  about  the  duck  eggs  that 
grandmother  had  left  and  how  half  of  them 
were  for  her. 

She  had  wanted  ducks  for  such  a  long  time, 
she  could  not,  she  simply  could  not  give  them  up. 
She  kissed  Amanda  good-by  with  a  hard,  cold 
little  kiss,  and  watched  her  cousin  climb  into 
the  cart.  Amanda  waved  her  hand  as  they 
rolled  away,  but  Tibby  did  not  see  her,  for  her 
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eyes  were  blind  with  tears.  She  was  so  wicked, 
but  how,  oh  how,  could  she  bear  to  part  with 
those  beautiful  eggs  that  would  some  day  be- 
come twelve  sweet  small  quacking  ducks. 

"She  wouldn't  take  as  good  care  of  them  as  I 
would,"  Tibby  told  herself  fiercely.  "We  might 
lose  some,  there  might  be  none  left  at  all.  But 
if  we  keep  them — "  But  at  that  her  selfishness 
and  hardness  gave  way,  for  Tibby  was  not 
really  so  grasping  a  person  as  she  seemed.  Yes, 
the  duck  eggs  were  Amanda's;  how  wrong  it 
was  to  try  to  keep  her  share  from  her.  With  a 
sudden  change  of  heart  Tibby  rushed  into  the 
hen  house,  upset  the  fat,  gray  hen  who  was 
sitting  on  the  nest,  bundled  all  the  duck  eggs 
into  her  white  apron,  and  ran  through  the  gate 
calling,  "Amanda,  Uncle  John.    Stop!    Wait!" 

The  cart  was  rattling  so  fast  down  the  lane 
that  they  did  not  hear  her.  When  they  turned 
into  the  road,  Tibby  was  sure  they  must  look 
back  and  see.  She  ran,  she  called,  she  was 
breathless.  The  horse  was  just  turning  the  cor- 
ner when,  oh  alas,  she  stumbled  over  a  stone, 
she  fell  flat,  and  the  duck  eggs  rolled  and 
cracked  and  smashed  all  around  her.   The  cart 
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rattled  out  of  sight;  no  one  had  looked  back. 
And  there  was  not  a  whole  duck  Qgg  left. 

She  got  up,  looked  about  her  for  a  minute, 
and  wiped  her  eyes  on  the  corner  of  her  apron, 
which  was  stained  with  grass  and  the  yellow  of 
the  eggs.  She  walked  back  to  the  house,  threw 
herself  into  her  mother's  arms,  and  burst  out 
crying.  After  a  long  storm  of  weeping  she 
found  breath  enough  to  tell  her  mother  the  tale. 
*'I  am  a  wicked  girl,"  she  declared  again  and 
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again.  "I  know  I  am.  And  now  I  am  going  to 
give  Amanda  my  two  gray  geese,  to  make  up 
for  what  I  have  done." 

Her  gentle  mother  was  sure,  with  her,  that 
such  a  plan  was  right.  "It  does  not  do  to  be 
selfish,*'  she  said.  "There  is  never  any  happi- 
ness in  that.  And  thou  art  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  undo,  one  day,  the  wrong  thou  didst  on 
another."  Together  they  planned  that  Tibby 
should  get  up  early,  drive  the  geese  down  the 
road  to  Amanda's  house,  and  let  her  uncle  take 
her  with  his  family  to  the  meeting  house.  "Thou 
canst  find  us  there,"  Tibby's  mother  said.  "We 
must  not  miss  that,  no  matter  what  else  there 
is  to  be  done." 

So  here  was  Tibby,  in  her  Sunday  gown,  with 
her  white  stockings  and  her  square-toed  shoes, 
all  ready  for  meeting,  but  bound  on  a  most  im- 
portant errand  first.  She  finished  her  break- 
fast, set  the  dishes  carefully  together,  swept 
up  the  crumbs,  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

Such  a  fresh  sweet  morning  as  it  was,  with 
the  trees,  dropping  their  brown  and  golden 
leaves,  but  with  the  air  still  warm  as  summer. 
The  chickens  were  all  busy  in  the  poultry  yard, 
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scratching  and  talking  to  one  another.  They 
came  to  the  gate  when  they  saw  Tibby  with  her 
bowl  of  corn.  The  two  geese,  holding  their 
heads  very  high,  and  stepping  proudly,  came 
out  of  the  poultry  house  the  last  of  all.  Tibby's 
heart  almost  failed  as  she  saw  how  big  and 
stately  they  were.  But  no,  there  was  nothing 
she  would  not  give  up  if  only  she  could  feel  com- 
fortable inside  again.  While  the  other  fowls 
were  clucking  and  scrambling  for  the  grain, 
she  drove  the  geese  out  of  the  gate  and  set  off 
down  the  lane. 

Geese  walk  very  slowly.  Their  legs  are  so 
short  that  they  can  take  only  the  smallest  of 
steps,  and  they  are  giddy  creatures,  besides, 
easily  distracted  by  anything  they  see  along  the 
road.  Tibby  had  a  little  switch  with  which  she 
turned  them  this  way  and  that  when  they  tried 
to  stray.  Sometimes  she  sauntered  slowly  be- 
hind, sometimes  she  ran  frantically  to  turn 
them  back  from  wandering,  sometimes  talked 
to  them  gently,  and  sometimes  shouted  as  they 
tried  to  plunge  into  the  bushes  and  lose  them- 
selves. At  last  she  managed  to  convince  them 
that  they  were  to  walk,  straight  and  steady,  as 
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good  geese  should,  right  down  the  middle  of  the 
road.  They  were  tired  of  straying  and  seemed, 
finally,  willing  to  walk  in  the  proper  way.  They 
all  moved  along  the  wide  road  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  easily  and  straight.  *'Now,"  thought 
Tibby  with  a  sigh,  "we  shall  soon  be  there." 

Tibby's  task  was  not  to  be  as  simple  as  she 
hoped.  A  few  people  passed  her  on  their  way  to 
meeting.  They  offered  her  a  ride,  but  she  said 
no,  she  must  drive  the  geese  and  they,  big  flut- 
tering things,  could  not  well  be  taken  up  into  a 
cart  with  the  Sunday  dresses.   She  walked  on. 

It  was  not  only  good  Quaker  farmers  and 
their  wives  going  to  the  meeting  house  who  were 
out  on  that  clear  autumn  morning.  There  were 
a  few  people  in  that  neighborhood  who  were  not 
Quakers  and  who  did  not  spend  Sunday  in  the 
same  way.  Far  down  the  road  Tibby  heard  an 
unexpected  sound,  the  clear  blowing  of  a  horn, 
then  the  baying  of  dogs.  "The  hunt,**  she 
thought.  "The  riders  and  the  hounds  are  out 
after  a  fox  again." 

For  a  little  while  the  sounds  seemed  to  come 
no  nearer ;  then  there  were  shouts,  loud,  excited 
yelping  from  the  dogs  and  the  thunder  of  hoofs 
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down  the  road.  Tibby  saw  the  fox,  running 
lightly,  keeping  to  the  open  way  until  he  saw  a 
break  in  the  bushes,  proper  for  making  a  dash 
into  the  woods.  He  passed  close  to  her,  he  eyed 
the  geese  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  say,  "Those 
creatures  look  interesting,  but  I  have  no  time 
for  them  this  morning."  His  red  brush  was 
held  high;  he  was  neither  tired  nor  afraid;  he 
gave  the  three  of  them  a  rapid,  sidelong  glance 
and  was  away  into  the  woods.  To  Tibby  it  was 
so  thrilling  to  watch  the  hunters  come  sweep- 
ing by  that  she  forgot,  in  one  fatal  moment, 
what  geese  will  do  when  they  are  excited.  With 
one  voice  they  screamed  out,  as  geese  can  do; 
they  fluttered  their  great  wings  and  dashed  in 
among  the  trees  and  bushes.  A  few  of  the 
younger  hounds  stopped  to  make  a  dive  at  them, 
but  then  were  ashamed  and  sped  away  behind 
the  well-trained  old  leaders  of  the  pack  who 
would  scorn  to  look  at  anything  that  was  not  a 
fox.  The  horses  came  pounding  past.  Tibby 
could  hear  the  geese  struggling  among  the 
bushes,  still  cackling  and  shrieking,  getting  far- 
ther and  farther  away.  The  last  of  the  riders 
looked  back  at  her  as  though  he  wanted  to  stop 
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and  help  her,  but  there  was  a  great  shout  from 
the  woods,  meaning  that  the  fox  had  been  seen, 
and  he  spurred  onward,  and  she  was  left  alone. 

She  stood  still  in  the  road,  trying  to  choke 
back  her  tears.  Should  she  give  it  all  up  and  let 
the  geese  go?  Certainly  she  had  tried  as  hard 
as  she  could  to  make  up  to  Amanda  for  keeping 
the  duck  eggs.  How  hard  it  was  to  set  a  wrong 
thing  right.  It  could  not  be  done!  Yes — yes  it 
could,  and  it  would  be  done.  Tibby  dried  her 
eyes  so  that  she  could  see  plainly.  She  was  a 
little  girl  of  spirit  and  she  was  not  going  to  be 
beaten.  What  she  had  set  out  to  do  she  was 
going  to  do  to  the  end.  She  stepped  from  the 
road  into  the  bushes,  then  into  the  wood,  calling 
to  her  geese.  A  feeble,  frightened  little  cackle 
answered  her.  The  geese  had  not  really  run  too 
far  away. 

It  was  a  good  half  hour,  however,  before  she 
managed  to  find  them,  fluttering  and  talking  to 
each  other  in  great  excitement,  and  so  wild  that 
they  tried  to  run  through  the  thickets  at  the 
very  sight  of  her.  Very  carefully  and  gently 
she  drove  them  back  to  the  road,  spoke  to  them, 
quieted  them,  and  at  last  got  them  to  walk  for- 
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ward  in  their  slow  waddling  gait,  toward 
Amanda's  house.  A  quarter  of  a  mile,  half  a 
mile,  they  were  nearly  there.  Now  they  at  last 
came  in  at  the  gate.  Tibby  had  accomplished 
what  she  had  set  out  to  do. 

What  hopes  she  had  managed  to  keep  up 
along  the  way  sank  as  she  came  near  the  house. 
Of  course  she  was  later  than  she  had  meant  to 
be,  and  now  all  the  family  had  gone  to  meeting. 
The  doors  were  closed,  the  sun  shone  on  the 
steps,  the  bright  autumn  flowers  swung  in  the 
breeze.  But  only  the  fat  old  shepherd  dog  was 
there  lying  on  the  stones  in  the  sun  and  thump- 
ing with  his  tail  to  offer  welcome  for  the  absent 
household.  Tibby  walked  steadily  down  to  the 
hen  yard,  opened  the  gate,  drove  in  the  tired 
geese,  and  shut  it  with  a  determined  click.  She 
would  see  Amanda  at  meeting  and  would  ex- 
plain to  her.  But  there  was  a  long  two  miles 
to  walk  and  it  was  getting  very  late.  Could  she 
ever  bear  to  walk  in,  after  meeting  had  begun, 
and  see  all  the  glances  turn  in  her  direction,  and 
hear  her  feet  go  thump,  thump,  thump,  down 
the  aisle  of  bare  boards?  And  the  great  Mr. 
William  Penn,  would  he  turn  about  and  look 
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at  her  with  reproof?  Oh,  she  must  hurry,  she 
must  get  there  in  time,  no  matter  how  tired 
she  was. 

She  started  bravely,  trudging  along  in  the 
dust  and  the  sunshine.  Perhaps  someone  would 
come  by  whom  she  knew ;  she  could  be  taken  into 
one  of  the  carts  or  chaises  now,  for  she  no 
longer  had  the  geese  with  her.  But  nobody 
passed;  they  had  all  gone  to  meeting  early,  so 
that  they  should  not  miss  Mr.  William  Penn. 
She  could  picture  them  all  in  their  places,  the 
rows  of  women's  bonnets  on  one  side,  the  men's 
broad  hats  on  the  other.  On  one  of  the  benches 
in  front,  set  facing  the  others,  where  the  Heads 
of  Meeting  sat,  would  be  Mr.  Penn,  very  tall 
and  stately  and  dignified,  with  a  proud  manner 
that  would  frighten  little  girls,  most  probably. 
She  did  not  care  much,  now,  whether  she  heard 
him  speak  or  not.  But  she  must  obey  her 
mother,  who  had  said  that  she  must  come  to 
meeting,  no  matter  what  else  there  was  to  be 
done.  She  hurried  all  she  could,  but  it  was  so 
hot  and  so  dusty.  The  Sunday  shoes  were  get- 
ting very  heavy,  and  her  hair  was  wet  on  her 
forehead.  But  still  she  plodded  steadily  onward. 
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Someone  was  coming  on  horseback,  far  down 
the  road,  someone  in  a  hurry,  for  the  horse  was 
galloping.  She  looked  back ;  it  was  a  man  riding 
alone.  As  he  came  nearer  she  saw  that  he  was 
short  and  wide-shouldered,  with  rather  a  small 
face  and  large,  dark  eyes.  He  drew  up  beside 
her.  He  looked  tired  and  dusty  too,  as  though 
he,  like  herself,  had  come  far  and  was  in  haste 
not  to  be  late.  How  very  kind  his  eyes  were  as 
he  looked  down  at  her. 

"Art  thou  going  to  Merion  Meeting  too?"  he 
asked.  *'I  think  we  both  have  need  for  hasten- 
ing. Wilt  thou  get  up  behind  me?  Old  Dobbin 
has  carried  double  many  a  time,  and  my  own 
daughter  has  always  liked  to  ride  behind  me 
down  the  country  lanes." 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  she  put  her  foot  on 
the  stirrup,  as  her  father  had  taught  her  to  do, 
and  was  up  in  one  spring.  Dobbin's  gray  back 
was  wide  and  easy ;  she  held  to  the  strap  at  the 
back  of  the  saddle  and  they  went  on.  The  dust 
was  not  so  bad  now,  and  she  could  see  the  green 
fields  behind  the  hedges  and  the  song  sparrows 
warbling  as  they  went  by.  Now  beyond  a  low 
hill  they  could  see  the  roof  of  the  meeting  house. 
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He  asked  her  one  or  two  questions,  very  kindly 
ones,  although  spoken  as  though  he  were  a  little 
out  of  breath  with  urging  on  his  horse  and  gal- 
loping along  the  hot  road.  She  found  herself 
answering  very  freely  and  frankly,  telling  him 
of  everything,  from  Grandmother's  gift  of  the 
duck  eggs,  to  the  sweeping  by  of  the  hunt.  He 
nodded  wisely  but  did  not  make  much  comment, 
for  they  were  just  coming  to  the  meeting  house. 
He  helped  her  down  and  they  went  in,  he  by 
the  men's  door  and  she  by  the  women's.  She 
had  thought  she  was  going  to  be  late,  but  no, 
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meeting  was  only  just  beginning,  almost  as 
though  they  had  been  waiting  for  her  and  her 
companion.  The  doors  closed  behind  him  as  he 
came  in.  Some  one  spoke  to  him  in  a  whisper 
and  led  him  down  to  the  front  benches  where  he 
seated  himself.  Quiet,  the  complete,  beautiful 
quiet  of  Quaker  peace,  spread  through  the  big 
room. 

Tibby  never  felt  restless  or  fidgety  at  meet- 
ing, even  though  she  sat  on  the  bench  by  her 
mother,  with  her  feet  dangling,  for  a  whole 
hour.  She  liked  to  look  at  the  rows  of  pleasant, 
calm  faces  under  the  bonnets,  some  wrinkled, 
some  pink,  all  full  of  the  still  happiness  that 
always  seemed  to  fill  that  place.  Across  the  way 
she  could  see  the  rows  of  men,  their  cheeks  hard 
and  ruddy  from  work  on  farms,  their  mouths 
stiff  or  firm  or  gentle,  but  they,  too,  all  looking 
as  though  some  secret  of  good  and  perfect  living 
were  being  whispered  to  them  as  they  sat  there, 
silent  and  listening.  The  sun  moved  slowly 
across  the  floor,  the  windows  were  open  to  the 
warm  autumn  air,  a  bird  fluttered  on  the  sill 
and  almost  came  in,  a  butterfly  ventured  inside 
for  a  little  way,  found  it  too  shady  and  quiet  for 
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his  liking,  and  swung  out  into  the  sunshine 
again. 

There  was  a  little  rustle,  and  someone  got  up 
to  speak.  It  was  the  square-shouldered  man 
who  had  brought  her  with  him.  He  looked  small 
as  he  stood  there,  but  his  voice,  full  and  large 
and  stately,  went  rolling  through  the  whole 
place.  And  now  she  knew,  suddenly,  even  before 
every  head  turned  to  listen,  who  this  was.  It 
was  Mr.  William  Penn,  not  great  and  tall  and 
terrifying,  but  with  the  kindest,  gentlest,  wisest 
face  in  the  world,  as  he  looked  down  at  her. 

**We  are  all  bound  to  make  mistakes,'*  he  was 
saying.  **A11  of  you  have  made  yours  and  I  have 
made  mine.  But  there  is  always  a  way  shown 
us  for  undoing  them,  and  there  is  no  peace  like 
that  which  fills  our  hearts  when  we  have  toiled 
and  struggled  and  succeeded  in  doing  so." 

She  listened  to  every  word,  and  yet  she 
seemed  scarcely  to  hear,  for  what  he  said  was 
all  a  part  of  the  perfect  comfort  and  peace  that 
stole  through  her  tired  body  and  into  her  beat- 
ing heart.  Beyond  her  mother,  far  down  the 
row,  Amanda  was  smiling  at  her.  Everything 
was  right,  perfectly  right,  at  last. 


The  Fifth  and  Final  Reason 

by 

Larry  Leonard 

GREGORY  FANE  knew  that  Mumford 
could  never  win  the  Conference  Basket- 
ball Championship  for  the  following  obscure 
reasons : 

1.  It  had  won  eight  straight  games. 

2.  It  had  a  center  by  the  name  of  David  Fail. 

3.  It  played  orthodox  basketball. 

4.  It  specialized  in  speed,  combination  plays 
and  long  shots. 

5.  Gregory  Fane. 

The  last  reason  seemed  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  to  Gregory  Fane,  but  reason 
Number  1  was  a  good  one,  also.  He  had  just 
looked  up  the  record.  In  the  history  of  the  Mid- 
west Conference,  ten  long  years,  Mumford  had 
never  won  more  than  eight  straight  games. 

As  for  reason  Number  2,  who  had  ever  heard 
of  any  team  winning  a  championship  when  one 
of  its  players,  an  important  cog  like  center,  for 
instance,  had  a  name  like  Fail? 
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And  as  for  reasons  Number  3  and  4,  though 
other  persons  might  not  agree  with  him,  what 
sense  was  there  in  ordinary  basketball,  speed, 
combination  plays  and  long  shots?  Pouff!  It 
took  brains,  a  team  like  St.  Joseph's,  and  a 
guy  like  Gregory  Fane  to  win  conference  cham- 
pionships. 

In  the  meantime,  Gregory  Fane  went  on 
jumping.  For  three  years,  winter,  spring  and 
summer,  every  day  except  Sundays  and  special 
holidays  or  when  he  was  ill,  which  was  seldom, 
Gregory  Fane  had  jumped. 

Jump!  Jump!  Jump!  Jump! 

He  had  never  played  a  basketball  game  in 
his  life — but  he  could  jump.  How  he  could 
jump !  And  the  peculiar  part  of  it,  all  his  jump- 
ing was  UP.  How  far  up  was  nobody's  business 
except  Gregory  Fane's  and  Coach  McAllister's. 
There  was  a  tacit  understanding  between  them 
that  when  Fane  could  jump  high  enough  he 
would  go  in  there  and  help  win  the  conference 
championship. 

In  the  meantime,  as  we  have  said  before, 
Gregory  Fane  jumped.  In  the  privacy  of  his 
own  basement  gymnasium,  his  ankles,  trained 
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to  act  like  spring  coils,  and  the  limber,  rubber- 
like tissue  in  the  muscles  of  his  legs  catapulted 
him  towards  the  high  ceiling  until  one  day 
his  head  struck  a  beam.  That  finished  the  base- 
ment gymnasium,  but  it  did  not  curtail  the 
activities  of  Gregory  Fane.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  coach  and  the  consent  of  the  owner,  a 
place  was  fitted  up  for  him  in  the  loft  of  a 
barn,  just  two  blocks  from  St.  Joseph's  Acad- 
emy. Here,  in  those  intervals  when  he  wasn't 
jumping,  Fane  practiced  shooting  a  ball  at  a 
basket  from  various  difficult  positions,  includ- 
ing one  sprawled  on  the  floor,  another  while 
standing  on  his  head,  and  a  third  while  stoop- 
ing over. 

It  was  incredible  what  Gregory  Fane  could 
do  when  he  set  his  mind  to  it.  Once  in  a  while 
he  actually  succeeded  in  making  a  basket.  Coach 
McAllister  was  pleased  but  not  enthusiastic. 

"You'd  better  confine  yourself  chiefly  to 
jumping,"  he  said.  "You're  more  proficient  at 
jumping  than  anything  else.  Keep  it  up.  I 
think  I'm  going  to  use  you  in  that  tournament." 

Gregory  Fane  was  a  little  disappointed  when 
he  heard  the  coach  say  that. 
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"I  thought  it  was  practically  all  settled,"  he 
objected. 

"Yes,  practically,"  the  coach  answered.  "You 
might  sprain  an  ankle  or  something,  though. 
And  then  you  wouldn't  be  of  any  use  to  me." 
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Nevertheless,  Gregory  Fane  kept  on  shooting 
at  baskets.  Sometimes  he  shot  over  them,  some- 
times he  shot  under  them,  sometimes  he  shot 
to  the  left  or  right,  but  always  with  that  grim, 
that  terrible  insistence  that  made  Gregory  Fane 
remarkable  in  so  many  ways,  he  shot  and  shot 
and  shot  until  the  ball  swished  through  the 
basket. 

On  the  Thursday  morning  when  the  tourna- 
ment began,  Gregory  Fane  hired  his  little 
brother,  Willie,  to  pull  him  all  the  way  over  to 
the  armory  on  a  sled.  This  way  he  wouldn't  be 
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walking  on  the  slippery  streets  and  possibly 
spraining  an  ankle.  He  musn't  take  a  chance 
like  that.  He  wanted  to  play  basketball  and 
help  St.  Joseph  through  the  toughest  series  of 
games  of  its  career. 

In  the  dressing  room  most  of  the  St.  Joseph 
players  started  when  Gregory  walked  in  and 
the  coach  handed  him  a  suit.  John  Steegar,  left 
forward,  turned  to  Hank  Croft,  center,  blink- 
ing his  eyes  furiously  as  though  they  had  been 
blown  full  of  dust. 

"What  is  IT?"  he  whispered  hoarsely. 

"It  looks  like  a  bad  headache  I  had  last  sum- 
mer," Hank  gasped. 

"Well,  I  thought  maybe  it  was  my  asthma 
coming  on  again,"  Steegar  said,  "but  I  see  it^s 
only  a  short  boy  with  a  pair  of  long  legs  at- 
tached to  him.  Please,  Henry,  pipe  those  legs!" 

Protruding  from  the  bottom  of  his  suit  and 
noticeable  for  the  first  time  were  Gregory 
Fane's  lower  limbs,  as  bare  as  a  Greek  statue's 
but  not  quite  so  comely.  Jumping  up  and  up 
and  UP  for  three  years  had  put  some  curious 
knobs  in  them.  Also  they  were  bent  out  at  the 
knees,  the  thighs  bulged  at  the  back,  and  the 
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arch  of  each  foot  was  as  curved  as  a  swan's 
neck.  John  and  Hank  stared  in  amazement. 

**Are  you  starting  in  this  first  game  against 
Courtney?"  the  latter  asked  his  new  teammate, 
this  remarkable  young  man  with  the  legs.  "Are 
you  playing?" 

"I  hope  to  tell  you,"  Gregory  Fane  said. 

Presently  they  trouped  out  on  the  floor.  The 
size  of  the  crowd,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  noise  it  made,  the  burst  of  applause  clatter- 
ing in  upon  his  ears,  caused  Gregory  Fane  a 
slight  faintness  at  first,  but  he  quickly  got 
over  it. 

''Where  do  you  want  me  to  play?"  he  asked 
Coach  McAllister. 

**0n  the  sidelines." 

Gregory  opened  his  mouth,  shut  it,  then 
opened  it. 

"But  I  thought—" 

"Let  me  do  the  thinking.  I'll  call  for  you 
when  the  time  comes." 

The  time  didn't  come  in  the  first  game,  which 
St.  Joseph  won  from  Courtney  24  to  14;  nor 
did  it  come  in  the  afternoon,  for  that  was  when 
Mumford  blazed  through  to  victory  over  Mark- 
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ham  College  40  to  10.  The  next  morning — for 
it  was  a  three-day  tournament — Mumford  took 
St.  Bridget's  into  camp  as  a  wild  Indian  takes 
a  white  man's  scalp  into  his  wigwam  and 
strings  it  carelessly  on  his  belt.  Gregory  Fane 
looked  at  the  scoreboard,  42  to  18,  then  yanked 
a  piece  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and  fretfully 
tore  off  four  of  the  five  reasons  why  Mumford 
couldn't  possibly  win  the  championship.  There 
now  remained  only  one  reason.  Number  5,  and 
that  was  Gregory  Fane. 

St.  Joseph  won  three  more  games  by  close 
margins,  but  Gregory  saw  no  action  in  any  of 
them,  except  what  he  saw  from  the  sidelines, 
and  that  was  plenty.  The  smooth-working  ma- 
chine put  together  by  Coach  McAllister  meshed 
in  all  its  cogs,  and  the  oil  of  efficiency  flowed 
through  it;  and  it  now  seemed  quite  likely  to 
Gregory  Fane  that  if  he  played  at  all,  it  would 
be  in  a  game  of  solitaire  up  in  his  private 
hayloft. 

"Coach,"  he  finally  pleaded,  "when  do  I 
start?" 

"I'm  probably  saving  you  for  the  play-off  to- 
morrow,"   McAllister    stated    gloomily.     "The 
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way  things  stand,  it's  Mumford  and  St.  Joseph 
four  games  each.  Fm  not  very  hopeful  about 
the  outlook." 

"You — you  mean,'*  quavered  Gregory  Fane, 
**that  you  might  not  use  me?'' 

**I  don't  think  you  or  anyone  else  can  stop 
'em,"  McAllister  scowled.  "We're  good,  but 
they're  better.  Why  not  admit  it.  I  never  saw 
such  teamwork  in  my  life.  I  never  saw  such 
speed.  It's  dazzling.  The  way  I  look  at  it,  they 
haven't  even  exerted  themselves  yet." 

"I  haven't  exerted  myself  either,"  young 
Fane  reminded  him. 

Coach  McAllister  looked  at  Gregory  Fane's 
long  legs,  and  a  great  sadness  overcame  him. 

"I  wish  your  name  was  Fail  and  not  Fane. 
We'd  get  some  action  then.  That  boy  is  a  sweet 
basketball  player  and  the  best  center  in  the 
conference." 

"Do  you  think  he's  better  than  me?"  Gregory 
asked,  wide-eyed  and  innocent  and  also  un- 
grammatical.  "Do  you  really  think  so,  coach?" 

McAllister  said  something  that  sounded  like 
the  burble  of  a  boiling  teakettle,  then  choked 
inside  of  him  and  closed  his  lips  so  tightly  that 
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not  even  a  sizzling  noise  could  come  out.  He 
pointed  towards  the  locker  room  and  issued  a 
command  with  his  eyes. 

*'Get  in  there!"  his  eyes  blazed.  "Beat  it!" 
But  Gregory  Fane  was  on  hand  next  morn- 
ing, same  as  usual.  For  two  hours  after  leaving 
the  armory  the  night  before,  he  had  practiced 
jumping,  and  throwing  balls  at  a  basket  while 
standing  on  his  head.  Now  he  was  once  more 
standing  on  the  sidelines.  The  whistle  had 
blown,  Mumford's  center  had  knocked  the  ball 
into  the  waiting  hands  of  a  forward,  the  for- 
ward had  dribbled  it  into  St.  Joseph  territory, 
passed  to  a  teammate  who  whirled,  uncoiling 
an  arm — and  a  black,  streaking  line  of  air,  en- 
closed within  the  spherical  confines  of  rubber 
and  leather,  slapped  against  wood,  then  shot 
through  hoop  and  mesh  to  the  floor. 

"Gosh!"  exclaimed  someone  next  to   Fane. 
"That  was  pretty!" 

"You  ought  to  see  me  do  it  standing  on  my 
head,"  Gregory  told  him. 

"What  do  you  stand  on  your  head  for?" 
"Because  it*s  my  special  kind  of  technique," 
young  Fane  informed  him. 
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The  man  glared  at  Gregory.  "You  can  take 
your  special  kind  of  technic  over  to  the  gas 
works  and  tie  a  knot  in  it." 

Just  then  Gregory  noticed  that  one  shoe  was 
untied  and,  as  he  stooped  down,  a  roar  raised 
the  armory  roof.  Mumford's  sterling  Fail  had 
left  the  center  spot  just  long  enough  to  receive  a 
crisscross  and  slap  it  through  the  loop  for  an- 
other tally. 

First  quarter  passed — second  quarter — Greg- 
ory stood,  dry-eyed  and  expectant — watching — 
waiting — saying  things  under  his  breath — ^won- 
dering when  St.  Joseph  would  get  started  on 
that  offensive. 

"If — if  the  coached  only  let  me  in  there,"  he 
choked  to  the  man  next  to  him,  "I'd  show  'em. 
I  tell  you,  I'd  show  'em!" 

"Don't  tell  me,"  the  man  sneered.  "Tell  the 
coach." 

So  Gregory  walked  over  and  told  him.  Mc- 
Allister was  pulling  threads  out  of  a  sweater 
and  alternately  clamping  his  teeth  and  holding 
his  breath.  He  looked  at  Fane  as  one  might 
look  at  a  new  and  altogether  unpleasant  species 
of  horned  toad. 
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"Okay.  Go  in  there  at  end  of  quarter.  You 
can't  do  much  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  gang. 
The  score  is  14  to  4." 

Gregory  was  glad  when  he  squared  off  oppo- 
site Fail.  Thank  goodness,  at  last.  If  ever  he 
was  needed,  he  was  needed  now.  Why  hadn't 
the  coach  put  him  in  sooner?  He  certainly 
would  have  to  work  just  twice  as  hard  to  win 
the  game  at  this  late  hour. 

The  referee  put  the  whistle  between  his  teeth, 
tossed  the  ball,  and  Fail  and  Fane  went  up  to- 
gether. Fail  was  above  Fane  by  a  good  head 
and  shoulders  when  he  smacked  the  ball. 

"My  foot  slipped,"  Fane  howled  as  they  came 
down  together.  He  clutched  the  referee  by  the 
shoulders.  "Foot  slipped,"  he  screeched  in  his 
ear.  "Blow  your  whistle  !'* 

The  referee  was  so  astonished  he  blew  his 
whistle.  John  Steegar,  captain  of  the  St. 
Joseph  quint,  came  rushing  up. 

"There's  a  mistake,"  he  said.  "This  man 
should  have  gone  in  at  left  guard.  How  about 
it?" 

"All  right,"  the  referee  said.  "But  if  he 
grabs  me  again,  I'll  call  it  a  foul." 
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"Idiot,"  John  Steegar  whispered  to  Fane, 
"you  go  down  in  front  of  our  basket  and  stay 
there.  Your  job  is  to  jump  up  and  spoil  their 
shots." 

The  whistle  shrilled  loudly.  All  around  him 
forms  were  flashing  and  crashing.  It  was  like 
being  in  the  center  of  a  stampede,  in  the  middle 
of  a  millrace. 

"Keep  your  eyes  on  that  ball,"  McAllister 
shouted.   "Watch  out!   Watch  out!" 

Gregory  saw  the  ball  sailing  down  over  the 
heads  of  everyone  straight  for  the  basket.  He 
crouched.  His  ankles  uncoiled,  his  legs  straight- 
ened, the  arches  of  his  feet  flattened  from  ter- 
rific pressure.  His  ascent  was  as  violent  and 
sudden  as  the  explosion  from  a  gun.  Two  thou- 
sand spectators,  standing  or  sitting  there  under 
the  impression  that  their  various  and  numerous 
visions  had  gone  suddenly  awry,  gurgled  in  un- 
belief when  the  ball  struck  Fane  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  at  an  altitude  intended  only  for 
aviators. 

For  a  moment  the  Mumford  players  stood  as 
if  paralyzed.  Davis,  right  guard  for  St.  Joseph, 
recovered  and  sent  the  sphere  spinning  to  Hank 
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Croft,  who  came  out  of  a  swirl  of  opposing  de- 
fenders to  score  on  a  clean  shot.  Thereafter, 
again  and  again  Gregory  rose  to  new  heights 
that  were  literal  and  not  in  any  sense  figura- 
tive. Again  and  again  portions  of  his  anatomy 
slapped  that  ball.  Again  and  again  his  team- 
mates recovered  to  fight  through  a  melee  of 
sweating  forms  and  straining  faces  to  mesh  the 
bouncing  rubber  and  pile  up  digits  in  two 
figures.  The  score  stood  26  to  20  in  favor  of 
St.  Joseph  when  a  queer,  an  inexplicable  thing 
happened. 

Gregory  Fane  got  the  ball  and  decided  to  do 
a  little  scoring  on  his  own.  Blundering  between 
two  Mumford  players,  he  dribbled  under  the 
basket,  pivoted  for  a  shot.  At  that  moment  his 
solo  efforts  while  going  east  got  mixed  with  a 
hurtling  body  going  west.  The  result  was  col- 
lision and  a  complicated  tailspin.  Gregory  went 
down  on  one  shoulder,  one  hand,  his  chin  scrap- 
ing the  floor,  his  eyes  bulging.  Invitingly,  the 
ball  bounced  within  reach,  and  Gregory  did 
what  he  had  often  done  under  somewhat  differ- 
ent circumstances  at  his  private  gymnasium. 
He  made  a  shot  standing  on  his  head.  It  was  a 
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good  shot.  It  tapped  lustily  against  the  back- 
board, then  went  into  the  basket  with  a  gentle 
swish. 

The  gong  sounded — ^the  game  was  over.  Came 
a  split  second  of  absolute  silence,  then  a  roar  of 
applause  reverberated  and  crashed  up  among 
the  steel  girders  of  the  huge  armory ;  it  was  fol- 
lowed in  turn  by  a  gale  of  laughter. 

Gregory  Fane  got  dazedly  to  his  feet. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  demanded.  "Didn't 
I  make  that  shot?" 

"Certainly,"  grinned  Coach  McAllister, 
smothering  the  boy  in  his  arms,  "but  you  put  it 
in  the  wrong  basket.  Mumford  gets  the  tally. 
They  need  it,  too.  A  little  present  like  that  from 
a  guy  like  you  is  only  adding  insult  to  injury. 
Now  who  do  you  suppose  won  the  Conference 
Title?" 

Gregory  Fane  laughed  as  he  pulled  a  slip  of 
torn  paper  from  his  pocket  and  consulted  the 
fifth  and  final  reason  why  Mumford  didn't  get 
anywhere  in  that  historical  championship  clash. 


Betty's  Sister 

by 

Beth  Bradford  Gilchrist 

NOT  Betty  Townsend's  sister!"  The  new 
substitute  principal  looked  incredulously 
at  Dorothea. 

If  she  wasn*t  clever  and  competent  like 
Betty,  why  rub  it  in?  thought  Dorry.  She 
wished  people  wouldn't,  but  they  always  did. 
Used  as  she  was  to  it,  their  surprise  hurt  just 
the  same. 

*1  should  like  to  talk  with  your  mother,"  went 
on  Miss  Reynolds,  glancing  down  at  the  card 
on  her  desk. 

Dorothea  couldn't  tell  Miss  Reynolds  it 
wouldn't  do  any  good  to  talk  to  Mother.  Every- 
body who  had  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
Dorothea  had  wanted  to  talk  to  Mother,  and 
what  had  it  amounted  to?  Dorothea  herself 
couldn't  understand  how  her  parents  happened 
to  have  such  a  stupid  daughter — always  care- 
less and  forgetful,  always  hanging  back  and 
waiting  for  other  people  to  do  things,  always 
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shy  and  backward.  Nothing  that  wasn't  clever 
and  able  went  with  Mother,  and  Daddy  wasn't 
dumb,  either. 

*'Miss  Reynolds  wants  to  talk  to  you, 
Mother,"  she  said  at  dinner  that  night. 

"Again?"  murmured  Betty. 

*  What's  up  now,  Puss?"  asked  Father. 

"Principally  my  math  test.  She  doesn't  like 
the  looks." 

Mother  raised  her  eyes  from  the  letter  that 
had  just  been  handed  in,  special  delivery,  at  the 
door.  "I  can't  possibly  see  her  till  the  end  of 
next  week,  Dorry.  I  speak  in  Brookline  tomor- 
row night,  in  Springfield  on  Saturday,  and  in 
Trenton  and  Philadelphia  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day. Listen  to  this — it's  a  proposition  from 
Grace  Lord,  and  just  like  her.  She's  sending 
her  daughter  to  live  with  us — the  girl's  on  her 
way  now.  Will  I  take  her  in?  And  here  she  is, 
almost  on  my  doorstep !" 

"How  exciting!"  cried  Betty.  "Grace  Lord  is 
the  one  who  has  lived  all  over  the  world,  isn't 
she?" 

"In  almost  every  city  under  the  sun.  Now 
George  has  been  ordered  from  Peiping  to  Petro- 
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grad  and,  for  some  reason  Grace  doesn't  ex- 
plain, she  is  sending  Lettice  to  us,  counting  on 
our  friendship  and  hospitality.  The  girl  is 
traveling  with  some  people  just  leaving  for  the 
States.  I  am  to  treat  her  like  one  of  my  own, 
put  her  in  school  with  my  girls,  everything  I 
do  will  be  quite  all  right.  A  good  deal  of  respon- 
sibility, I  must  say!" 

^*You  know  you  like  things  like  that.  Mother," 
said  Tom  junior. 

"Mother  just  laps  'em  up,"  said  Betty.  "A 
girl  who  has  lived  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
— how  marvelous!  I  can't  wait  to  see  her." 

*'How  old  is  she.  Mother?" 

**Your  age,  Dorry.  You  and  Lettice  were 
born  the  same  year." 

"Lettice — Lettice  Lord.  I  wouldn't  have 
named  her  that,"  said  Betty. 

"What's  the  matter  with  it  for  a  name?"  Tom 
demanded. 

"Too  alliterative."  Betty  was  quite  aware  he 
expected  her  to  say  something  else. 

Tom  grinned  and  attacked  his  salad.  "Rab- 
bits!" he  said. 

"When  is  she  coming?"  Dorry  asked. 
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Mother  was  studying  dates  at  the  end  of  the 
letter. 

"  'By  the  next  boat,'  "  she  murmured.  "I 
think  we  may  look  for  her  by  the  end  of  next 
week." 

''Sure,  Mother?  Anyway,  I'm  not  going  to 
give  up  my  day  in  New  York,"  Betty  announced 
firmly. 

Mother  tossed  the  letter  over  to  Father. 
"Grace  is  so  casual,  but  the  child  will  probably 
wire  us  on  landing." 

"I  dope  it  out  about  as  you  do."  Father  re- 
turned to  his  dinner. 

"Luckily  this  round  of  speaking  dates  will 
be  over,"  mused  Mother.  "But  a  girl  who  has 
traveled  all  over  the  world  can  take  care  of 
herself  in  any  situation." 

A  girl  no  older  than  herself,  thought  Doro- 
thea, a  girl  who  had  traveled  everywhere,  and 
seen  everything,  and  done  all  there  was  to  do.. 
Her  heart  sank.  Another  person  to  be  equal 
to  every  occasion  while  she,  Dorothea,  was  so 
conspicuously  not. 

The  next  day  a  number  of  things  happened. 

Mother  got  off  on  a  morning  train. 
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"Don't  touch  my  new  portfolio,  Dorry.  If  you 
need  paper,  there  is  plenty  in  the  desk.'' 

Betty  lost  her  afternoon  train,  but  caught 
the  bus  to  Elmhurst  where  she  was  to  spend  the 
weekend  with  her  cousin,  Fleury,  including  a 
morning  of  shopping  and  a  matinee  in  New 
York. 

"Don't  borrow  my  socks  if  you  can't  find  your 
own,  Dorry!  You  wore  a  great  hole  in  my  red 
striped  ones,  and  I  haven't  any  more  money  to 
put  into  socks  this  year." 

Dorry  had  just  watched  Betty  run  down  the 
drive,  suitcase  in  hand,  when  Tom  dashed  up 
and  made  for  the  telephone. 

"Weeks  wants  me  to  go  duck  hunting  with 
him  and  his  father  on  Long  Island — start  in 
half  an  hour — Scrum  Connor's  dropped  out. 
May  I  go,  Dad?" 

Tom  bounded  upstairs.  Boots  thumped  over- 
head. Doors  banged.  Drawers  opened  and  shut. 

"Dorry,  have  you  seen  my  rubber  boots?" 

"Your  boots?  Oh  Tom,  I  meant  to  put  them 
back,  I  truly  did.  I  just  borrowed  them  for  a 
school  play." 

"Well,  where  are  they  now?" 
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'T\\  get  them." 
"You'll  have  to  hurry.*' 
She  was  on  her  way,  running  as  hard  as  she 
could.  Jessica's  house — the  boots  must  be  there. 


Happily  they  were.  Panting,  she  bore  them  back 
to  an  irate  brother. 

"You  can  stop  this.  Taking  a  fellow's  things 
and  forgetting  to  put  them  back !" 

"It  didn't  hurt  them,"  she  pleaded. 

A  car  swung  into  the  drive  and  Tom  was  off. 
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A  somewhat  subdued  Dorry  sat  on  the  front 
steps  of  the  house.  She  was  alone,  except  for 
Clare  in  the  kitchen.  Hardly  had  she  realized 
the  fact  before  Father  came  downstairs. 

"Well,  Puss,  it  looks  as  though  you  and  I  will 
have  the  place  to  ourselves  for  a  bit."  Father 
sat  down  on  the  step  beside  her.  "What  shall 
we  do  with  ourselves?  I've  arranged  to  take 
the  day  off  tomorrow." 

"How  lovely !"  Dorothea's  face  lighted.  "Let's 
go  exploring." 

"Fine!  We'll  ask  Clare  to  give  us  a  snack, 
and  tell  her  to  take  the  day  off.  Then  you  and 
I  will  go  on  a  spree." 

"Won't  she  have  to  get  dinner  for  us?" 

"We'll  come  home  and  clean  up,  and  go  out 
for  dinner.  What  do  you  say  to  the  Hole-in-the- 
Wall?" 

"I  say  bully.  Just  the  two  of  us?"  Dorry 
gave  an  ecstatic  wiggle.  "I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing nicer." 

Clare  put  her  head  out  of  the  door.  "Wash- 
ington calling  you,  Mr.  Townsend." 

"What  do  those  fellows  want  now?" 

Father  was  gone  a  long  time.  When  he  came 
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back,  he  sat  down  differently.  '  A  vague  misgiv- 
ing assailed  the  girl. 

"Dorry,"  he  said,  "I  am  afraid  our  day  to- 
gether must  be  postponed.  I  am  called  to  Wash- 
ington." 

Dorothea  blinked  and  swallowed  hard.  ''Shall 
I  pack  your  bag?" 

"Clare  is  doing  it.  I  wouldn't  have  had  this 
happen  for  a  good  deal.  I  must  catch  the  five 
fifty-eight.  I  tried  to  call  Miss  Webster,  but  the 
line  was  busy.  She  will  come  over  and  stay 
with  you,  I  know,  if  she's  home.  Perhaps  I 
can  get  her  now.  You're  a  brick,  Dorry.  Not  a 
squeak  out  of  you!"  He  patted  her  shoulder 
approvingly  and  jumped  up. 

Clare  started  downstairs,  and  a  taxi  swung 
up  to  the  door  at  the  same  minute.  Father  was 
at  the  telephone.   ''Still  busy,"  he  said. 

"I'll  call  her  later.  Father.  But  I'd  be  all 
right  with  Clare  here." 

"Of  course.  Clare's  a  jewel.  But  Jerry  Web- 
ster will  be  company  for  you." 

Father  kissed  her  and  took  his  bag  from 
Clare. 

"Keep  that  date  for  me,  Dorry,"  he  said. 
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The  taxi  vanished  beyond  the  hedge.  Doro- 
thea winked  hard  and  fast.  After  all,  she 
hadn't  had  much  time  to  anticipate  tomorrow. 
If  she  had,  she  couldn't  have  helped  crying.  She 
went  to  the  telephone  to  call  Miss  Jerry 
Webster. 

She  tried  twice  before  the  Websters'  maid 
answered. 

"Miss  Jerry  is  out  of  town,"  said  the  maid. 
"She  won't  be  back  until  Tuesday." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Dorry  and  hung  up. 

She  might  ask  one  of  the  girls  to  spend  the 
night  with  her.  Their  mothers  would  let  them, 
with  Clare  in  the  house.  Dorry  was  hesitating 
between  Mary  Moody  and  Estelle  Larsen  when 
there  came  a  crunch  of  gravel  on  the  drive,  and 
a  car  slid  to  a  stop  in  front  of  the  house.  A 
taxi!  Was  Father  back? 

She  ran  to  the  door  and  opened  it  just  as  a 
girl  stepped  out  of  the  taxi.  The  girl  had  on  a 
blue  suit,  and  a  blue  straw  hat  with  a  knot  of 
flowers  over  one  ear,  and  she  looked  scared  to 
death. 

"Does  Mrs.  Thomas  Dwight  Townsend  live 
here?"  she  asked  in  a  shy,  breathless  way. 
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"Yes,"  said  Dorothea,  "but  she  is  not  at  home 
today." 

"Is  Mr.  Townsend  here?" 

"I'm  sorry.  He  has  just  been  called  to  Wash- 
ington." 

"Oh,  dear!  What  shall  I  do?  Isn't  anybody 
at  home?" 

"I'm  home,"  said  Dorry.  Even  then  she  didn't 
guess  who  the  stranger  was.  "But  if  you  want 
to  see  Mother — " 

"I've  come  six  thousand  miles,  and  nobody's 
at  home,"  wailed  the  stranger. 

"Are  you  Lettice  Lord?"  gasped  Dorothea. 

The  girl  nodded,  with  a  forlorn  attempt  at  a 
smile. 

Lettice  Lord,  the  sophisticated  traveler — this 
scared,  nervous  girl!  Frequenter  of  foreign 
capitals  and  sojourner  on  three  continents !  And 
nobody  at  home  to  welcome  her  but — ^well, 
Dorry  would  just  have  to  do  it  herself. 

"I'm  Dorry,"  she  said.  "Come  right  in.  I'm 
glad  to  see  you.  Excuse  me  for  not  guessing 
who  you  were.  You  see,  we  weren't  expecting 
you  till  next  week.  Not  that  it  makes  a  bit  of 
difference,  except  that  everybody  would  have 
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been  home  then  to  give  }ou  a  better  welcome,' ' 
Suddenly  she  put  her  arms  around  the  girl 

and  kissed  her. 

**Put  the  bags 
in  the  hall,  driver." 
Loose  change  was 
kept  in  a  table 
drawer  in  the  hall. 
Dorry  found  a  quar- 
ter for  the  man. 
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When  he  had  gone,  she  led  the  stranger  into 
the  living  room. 

"I'm  sorry  we  couldn't  meet  you,  but  now  that 
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you're  here  it's  all  right,  isn't  it?  We  can  get 
acquainted  before  the  others  come  back." 

The  visitor's  tears  began  to  flow.  "Oh  dear! 
I've  done  a  dreadful  thing.  I've  lost  my  money." 

"Lost  your  money!" 

"I  left  my  pocketbook  in  the  train.  I  must 
have  left  it  on  the  seat.  When  I  got  out,  I 
hadn't  it." 

"Oh  dear !"  said  Dorothea  in  her  turn.  "That 
is  dreadful.   How  much  money  did  you  have?" 

"Twenty  dollars.  And  a  check  for  fifty." 

"That's  a  lot."  How  Dorry  longed  for  her 
family,  for  Father,  Mother,  Betty,  Tom.  Any 
one  of  them  would  know  what  to  do  in  an 
emergency  like  this.  But  none  of  them  was 
here — and  she  was! 

"Don't  cry,"  she  told  the  stranger.  '^Please 
don't.  I  often  forget  things.  In  fact,  I'm  always 
doing  it." 

The  girl  stopped  crying  and  looked  at  Doro- 
thea exactly  as  though  she  expected  her  to  do 
something  about  the  pocketbook.  What  did 
people  do  in  a  situation  like  this?  Dorothea 
didn't  know,  but  the  look  had  done  something 
to  her.  She  had  to  get  back  that  pocketbook. 
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At  that  moment  Clare  came  into  the  room. 

"Clare,  this  is  Lettice  Lord,  the  girl  we  were 
expecting  next  week.  She  has  come  six  thousand 
miles  and  there  was  nobody  at  the  station  to 
meet  her.  She  left  her  pocketbook  in  the  train." 
Dorothea  spoke  hastily,  fearing  disapproval. 

"In  the  train!"  Clare's  shocked  tone  spoke 
volumes. 

"What  room  did  Mother  plan  to  give  her?" 

"The  blue  room." 

"You  can  take  up  the  bags." 

Lettice  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  regarding 
Dorothea  with  expectant  eyes. 

Dorry  stood  still,  thinking.  Major  Gresham — 
Father  consulted  him  about  things.  Didn't  he 
have  something  to  do  with  railroads?  She  picked 
up  the  telephone  book  and  ran  her  eyes  down 
the  G's. 

A  minute  later  she  was  speaking  into  the 
transmitter,  quite  forgetting  to  be  frightened  in 
the  importance  of  her  errand.  "Major  Gresham 
— yes,  please.  Tell  him  Dorothea  Townsend 
wants  to  speak  to  him."  And  then,  in  another 
minute,  "Father  and  Mother  are  out  of  town, 
and  a  girl  has  come  all  the  way  from  China  to 
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visit  us.  Her  name  is  Lettice  Lord,  and  she  left 
her  pocketbook  in  the  train,  coming  out  from  the 
Grand  Central.  What  color? — I'll  ask  her. 
What  color  is  your  pocketbook,  Lettice?" 

^'Blue." 

*'Is  your  name  in  it?'* 

Dorothea  retailed  the  items  over  the  wire. 
"Yes,  her  name  is  in  it,  and  a  handkerchief,  and 
twenty  dollars — a  ten,  a  five,  and  four  ones,  and 
some  change,  quarters  and  things;  and  a  check 
for  fifty;  and  a  rebate  slip  because  she  had  to 
buy  her  ticket  on  the  train.  Oh,  thank  you  so 
much.  Major  Gresham. 

* 'He'll  get  it.  Now  let's  go  up  to  the  blue 
room." 

When  a  person  is  shy,  and  seems  less  equal 
to  a  situation  than  you  do  yourself,  it  makes  you 
feel  able  in  comparison.  And  when  she  has  for- 
gotten something — just  as  you  do — it  makes 
you  want  to  help  her  out. 

**I  think  you'll  feel  better  when  youVe  had 
something  to  eat,"  said  Dorry  as  they  returned 
to  the  living  room.  "I  often  do."  Then  she  had 
an  inspiration.  "Oh,  Clare,  may  we  have  dinner 
here,  in  front  of  the  fire?   It's  so  much  cozier." 
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It  was  cozy.  The  visitor  began  to  look  less 
like  a  scared  white  rabbit. 

"You're  not  a  bit  the  way  I  thought  you'd 
be,"  she  said  at  last,  looking  up  from  her  aspar- 
agus and  chops  and  peas.  "You're  so  nice." 

"How  did  you  think  I'd  be?" 

"Well,  very  superior.  Kind  of  high-hat.  I 
was  afraid  of  you." 

Dorothea  laughed.  "How  funny!  That's  the 
way  I  thought  of  you.  You'd  traveled  every- 
where, and  were  so  clever  and — and  sophisti- 
cated." 

"But  I'm  not." 

"And  I'm  not." 

"Oh  yes,  you  are !  But  I'm  not  afraid  of  you." 
X  There  was  no  denying  it  was  pleasant  to  be 
looked  up  to,  and  considered  able  and  competent. 
It  was  odd  how  at  ease  Dorry  became  in  put- 
ting the  visitor  at  ease. 

And  then,  before  they  had  finished  dinner, 
there  was  a  messenger  boy  with  a  package  and 
a  slip.  Would  the  owner  identify  the  contents 
of  the  package  and,  if  correct,  sign  for  it? 

Lettice's  eyes  opened  wide  and  a  smile  stole 
over  her  wan  face.   She  turned  on  Dorothea  the 
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kind  of  look  which  nobody  had  ever  given  her 
before  in  her  remembrance. 

*'Yes,  it's  mine!   You're  wonderful,  Dorry." 

Her  praise  sang  in  Dorothea's  veins.  She  felt 
equal  to  anything.  'I'm  not  the  one  to  thank." 
Without  hesitation  this  time  she  went  to  the 
telephone. 

"Thank  you,  Major  Gresham!  Thank  you  so 
much  for  both  of  us.  It  is  just  right.  Every- 
thing is  in  the  pocketbook  that  ought  to  be 
there." 

After  that  she  took  Lettice  upstairs  again 
and  helped  her  unpack  her  two  bags.  At  this 
point  another  tale  of  woe  unfolded.  Lettice  had 
lost  her  trunk  before  she  was  out  of  Chinese 
waters. 

/^It  was  an  odd  sort  of  weekend  for  Dorry. 
Later  she  dated  a  good  many  things  from  it. 
At  the  time  she  was  so  busy,  trying  to  make 
Lettice  feel  at  home  and  the  least  bit  happy, 
that  she  hadn't  time  to  think  about  what  was 
happening  to  herself. 

Father  came  in  on  the  sleeper  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Lettice  was  still  asleep,  but  Dorothea  told 
him  all  about  things  while  he  shaved. 
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"And  she  lost  her  trunk  with  all  her  school 
clothes  in  it,  and  lots  of  lovely  Chinese  things, 
and  she's  terribly  shy  and  not  a  bit  as  we 
thought  she'd  be,"  she  ended.   "But  she's  nice." 

"Trust  you  to  find  that  out,  Puss." 

"If  only  Mother  were  here !" 

"We  shall  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  by  our- 
selves, Dorry." 

"Betty — "  began  Dorothea. 

"You're  the  one  who  knows  the  situation.  Tip 
me  off  if  you  think  of  anything  we  can  do.'* 

In  the  late  afternoon  Father  and  Lettice  and 
Dorry  drove  over  to  Elmhurst  for  Betty.  It 
was  funny  to  see  Betty's  face  change  when  she 
saw  Lettice.  The  eager  anticipation  faded  out 
of  her  eyes,  and  her  look  said  as  plainly  as 
though  she  had  spoken,  "What  a  dud !"  Lettice 
didn't  notice  anything,  but  Dorothea  resented  it. 
Betty  was  kind  to  Lettice,  carelessly  kind,  all 
the  way  home. 

There,  at  the  door,  they  found  Tom.  "I'll 
say  we  had  luck.  Look  at  the  birds!  Hello — 
Lettice  Lord?"  Tom's  face,  too,  did  a  rapid 
change.   "You  stole  a  base  on  us." 

Lettice   shrank   into  herself,   and   closer   to 
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Dorothea.  Betty  and  Tom  had  put  her  back 
into  her  shell  again.  Father  hadn't,  and  with 
Dorry  she  was  now  quite  at  ease.  But  Betty 
and  Tom  were  so  sure  of  themselves.  Dorry 
slipped  her  arm  through  her  friend's,  marched 
her  over  to  the  sofa,  and  sat  down  opposite  the 
fire.   Father  threw  on  a  birch  log. 

"Well,  girls,"  he  said  as  he  straightened  up, 
**is  it  school  tomorrow?  Or  does  Lettice  want 
to  wait  a  bit?" 

Lettice  looked,  if  possible,  more  scared  than 
ever.   "Are  you  going?" 

"Yes,"  said  Dorothea. 

"Then  I'll  go  with  you." 

"Maybe  you  won't  be  in  her  grade,"  said 
Betty.  "They'll  question  you  and  find  out  where 
you  belong — get  your  I  Q  and  things.  Dorry's 
in  junior  high  school.  Where  are  you,  do  you 
know?" 

"I'm  with  Dorry,"  said  Lettice  firmly. 

"If  we  start  a  little  early,  I  can  take  you 
over  in  the  morning  and  introduce  you,"  Betty 
went  on,  "and  still  have  time  to  get  to  my 
own  school." 

Dorry  felt  the  arm  touching  hers  tremble. 
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^'I  know  a  better  way  than  that,"  said  Father. 
''Let  Dorry  do  it.  I'll  telephone  Miss  Reynolds 
tonight  that  she  is  to  expect  a  new  girl  tomor- 
row, and  Dorry  can  introduce  her  and  show  her 
the  ropes." 

"Oh,  yes,"  breathed  Lettice.  She  had  stopped 
quivering. 

''How  about  it,  Puss?" 

It  would  be  an  ordeal,  taking  a  new  girl  to 
school,  introducing  her.  Dorothea  had  a  mo- 
ment of  inward  panic.  But  how  could  she  refuse 
with  Letty's  confident  eyes  on  her  face? 

"I  will.   Of  course,  I  will." 

Betty  stared  at  her.  Tom  whistled.  Father 
walked  out  into  the  hall.  A  moment  later  they 
heard  his  pleasant,  courteous  voice  at  the  tele- 
phone. "Mrs.  Townsend  is  away  for  a  few  days 
— the  daughter  of  friends — spending  the  winter 
with  us — parents  in  the  Far  East — ^unused  to 
American  schools — not  quite  sure  where  she  fits 
into  our  scheme — Dorry  and  she  hope  to  be 
somewhere  near  each  other — my  daughter  Doro~ 
thea  will  bring  her  over  in  the  morning — thank 
you,  thank  you  very  much — yes,  I  am  sure  of 
it — thank  you  again." 
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Dorry  lay  awake  a  whole  half  hour,  thinking 
about  the  next  morning.  She  thought  about  how 
she  would  take  Lettice  in  to  see  Miss  Reynolds, 
and  to  what  girls  she  would  introduce  her.  And 
then  another  thought  came.  She  herself  hadn't 
finished  her  math.  Too  late  now  unless  she 
awoke  early  in  the  morning,  and  she  was  sure 
not  to  do  that. 

When  morning  came  Dorothea  was  thinking 
so  hard  about  Lettice,  and  how  to  make  it  easy 
for  her,  that  she  hadn't  any  time  to  think  about 
herself.  Lettice's  confidence  in  her  gave  her 
confidence.  And  Miss  Reynolds  did  put  them 
together,  even  though  it  seemed,  from  the  ques- 
tions she  asked  and  Lettice  answered,  as  though 
the  new  girl  might  be  ahead  of  Dorothea.  She 
suspected  Lettice  of  deliberately  trying  as  hard 
as  she  could  to  put  herself  in  Dorry's  class.  But 
then,  of  course,  schooled  as  she  had  been,  here 
and  there,  her  education  was  uneven.  So  maybe 
it  was  all  right  for  them  to  be  together  "for 
a  while,"  as  Miss  Reynolds  said. 

Actually  she  had  introduced  the  visitor  at 
school — Betty  herself  couldn't  have  done  more. 
That  she  had  failed  again  in  math  was  too  bad, 
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but  Dorothea  felt  hopeless  about  math.  If  you 
were  dumb,  you  were  dumb. 

"Well,  Puss,  how  did  it  go?"  inquired  her 
Father,  later. 

"Pretty  well.  We're  together  in  class,  though 
I  don't  believe  we  really  are.  She's  terribly 
bright.  Now  if  she  had  some  school  clothes,  a 
dress,  coat,  and  hat — those  things  were  in  the 
lost  trunk.  And  if  the  new  ones  were  pretty — '* 

"I  get  you.  Yes,  I  presume  that  would  help.'* 

"Mother  will  buy  her  some,  only  she  won't  be 
home  until  next  week." 

"And  your  idea  is  that  first  impressions 
count?" 

"It  would  be  better  not  to  wait  too  long. 
Couldn't  Betty?  She  loves  to  shop." 

"How  about  you?" 

Dorothea  couldn't  have  heard  right. 

"I  haven't  begun  to  buy  my  own  things  alone 
yet.  Mother  thinks  I  haven't  much  judgment." 

"Here's  a  chance  to  show  her  you  have.  You 
know  what  your  mother  pays  for  things,  and 
about  what  she  buys.  My  suggestion  is  that, 
after  school  tomorrow,  you  and  Lettice  go  down- 
town and  buy  the  things." 
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**Shoes,  too,'*  said  Dorry.  "Would  they  let  me 
have  things  without  Mother?'' 

"I'll  see  to  that." 

Dorothea  drew  a  long  breath.  Her  world  was 
upside  down.  Could  it  be  she  who  was  invited 
to  embark  on  this  wild  adventure? 

"But  Betty—"  she  began. 

"Betty  wouldn't  do  at  all.  This  is  your  affair, 
or  we  wait  for  Mother." 

Lettice  took  the  great  news  calmly.  "I  shall 
like  clothes  like  yours.  Have  you  done  your 
math?" 

"There  are  two  problems  I  can't  get." 

"Let  me  see." 

"It  doesn't  make  sense.  Math  never  does." 

Lettice  bent  over  the  paper.  "Yes,  it  does. 
Look  here,  Dorry !" 

For  five  minutes  Dorothea  listened  and 
looked.  "Is  that  what  it  was  all  about?  I  never 
knew  it." 

"Now  you  go  on  and  finish  it." 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  can."  Silence  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

"Why,  Letty,  you're  wonderful!  Anybody 
who  can  make  me  understand  the  least  bit  about 
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math — to  really  see  through  it — is  a  wizard." 

Lettice's  face  shone.  "I'll  love  to." 

**Will  you  really?"  A  load  seemed  to  lift  from 
Dorry's  shoulders.  "You  don't  know  what 
you're  taking  on.  I'm  dumb." 

"You're  not,"  cried  Lettice.  "I  won't  have 
you  say  such  things!  You're  not  dumb." 

Dorry  hugged  her.  "Whether  I  am  or  not, 
you're  a  darling.  And  if  you  can  really  get 
math  through  my  head — " 

"I  can  and  I  will."  Lettice  spoke  without 
self-distrust.  Where  mathematics  were  con- 
cerned, she  seemed  to  have  no  misgivings. 

Over  the  next  problem  they  spent  a  full  hour 
and  a  half.  It  was  odd  how  many  things  that 
were  over  and  done  in  past  lessons  took  an  over- 
hauling in  the  process.  Lettice's  patience  was 
unfailing  and,  strangely  enough,  she  didn't 
make  Dorothea  feel  stupid.  Instead,  things 
dark  and  mysterious  began  to  clear  up. 

The  following  afternoon  two  girls  entered  a 
downtown  store.  The  one  with  brown  hair  and 
hazel  eyes  took  the  lead ;  the  other  slimmer  and 
paler,  with  blue  eyes  and  mouse-colored  hair, 
followed  in  her  wake. 
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Dorry  sought  a  clerk  her  mother  went  to. 
"We  want,"  she  said  in  her  soft  little  voice,  "a 
school  dress — not  for  me,  for  my  friend.  A 
skirt  and  blouse,  I  think." 

What  an  afternoon  that  was!  Dorry  had  to 
summon  every  bit  of  resolution,  every  atom  of 
resource  and  judgment  and  taste  and  patience 
she  could  gather.  For  nothing  seemed  to  look 
right  on  the  girl  who  stood  docilely  trying  on. 
And  Lettice  must  have  things  right,  right  for 
her,  to  make  her  look  not  only  like  other  girls, 
but  more  completely  herself.  Color  and  line 
must  bring  out  her  best  points.  The  times  that 
Dorothea  had  gone  shopping  with  Mother 
counted  now. 

"Do  you  like  that,  Letty?  How  do  you  feel 
about  the  checked  skirt?" 

Lettice  would  have  taken  anything,  taken  it 
to  get  the  thing  done.  It  was  Dorry  who  re- 
jected. Her  heart  sank  lower  and  lower.  It 
went  down,  down,  down  into  her  boots.  She 
didn't  know  what  was  wrong  but,  somehow, 
everything  Lettice  put  on  made  her  look  funny. 
Either  the  cut,  or  the  color,  or  the  material, 
wasn't  right.  Was  the  clerk  getting  impatient? 
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"Let's  go  home,"  Lettice  whispered. 

Dorothea  wanted  to  say  yes,  but  some  inner 
core  of  resolution  held  her.  She  had  come  to 
get  a  dress,  a  dress  that  looked  well  on  Lettice, 
and  she  would  have  it  if  there  were  such  a 
thing  in  the  shop.  Not  for  herself  could  she 
have  braved  the  clerk's  silent  displeasure,  but 
for  Lettice  she  was  strong. 

"Please,"  she  said  to  the  clerk,  "isn't  there 
something  else?  Green,  but  not  so  bright  as 
this  striped  dress — and  cut  like  the  brown?" 

The  woman  was  gone  a  long  time,  but  when 
she  came  back  she  had  a  moss-green  skirt  over 
her  arm.  The  heart  that  had  sunk  began  to 
climb  back.  After  that  it  was  easy.  A  pale  tan 
blouse  followed,  and  a  soft  green  one.  Lettice 
looked  well  in  both. 

"I  don't  know  which  I  like  better,"  she  said, 
fingering  the  tan. 

"Let's  take  both." 

"Oh,  Dorry!" 

"Is  there  a  coat  that  will  go  well  with  the 
green?  And  what  about  a  hat?  Oughtn't  we  to 
see  them  all  together?" 

Dorothea  was  almost  afraid  to  ask  the  ques- 
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tions.  But  the  worst  was  over.  There  was  a 
coat  and  there  was  a  hat,  after  Dorry  had  sug- 
gested a  change  of  feather. 

"Oh,  I  like  that— I  like  it  a  lot!''  smiled  Let- 
tice. 

They  came  out  of  the  store  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  both  were  smiling. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  thought  to  have  my  old 
things  sent,"  said  Lettice.  *'I  love  to  go  shop- 
ping with  you,  Dorry." 

"Now,  let's  go  over  and  have  a  sundae  on 
Father.  He  gave  me  forty  cents." 

"I  needn't  ask  whether  you  had  a  successful 
expedition,"  Father  said  that  night.  "Results 
do  the  talking." 

"Do  you  like  it?"  asked  his  younger  daughter 
in  her  mother's  best  manner. 

"Splendid!  Turn  around,  Lettice.  What  do 
you  say,  Betty?" 

"Very  good.  Where'd  it  come  from?" 

"Bateman's,"  said  Dorothea.  "Get  the  coat 
and  hat,  Letty." 

Even  Betty  acknowledged  the  purchases  could 
not  have  been  bettered.  "I  couldn't  have  done 
better  myself.   Did  you  have  any  difficulty?" 
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"Didn't  we!  It  was  the  last  thing  they 
showed  us  in  the  shop/'  said  Dorry. 

"I  wanted  to  go  home,"  confessed  Lettice, 
"but  Dorry  wouldn't.  She  sat  right  there  till 
the  clerk  brought  this." 

"Do  you  know  what  made  me?"  asked  Doro- 
thea. "I  remembered  what  Mother  said,  that 
people  gave  up  too  soon.  That,  sometimes,  when 
there  didn't  seem  to  be  anything,  if  you  per- 
sisted and  wouldn't  take  the  wrong  thing,  at 
the  last  minute  the  clerk  brought  the  right  one." 

"You  remembered  that?" 

"I  know  a  lot  more  than  I  thought  I  did.  I 
guess  remembering  is  being  interested  in  what 
you  would  have  forgotten  if  you  weren't  inter- 
ested." 

Father  chuckled.   "You've  said  it.  Puss." 

Dorry  looked  up  at  him  eagerly.  "And  guess 
what?"  she  said.  "Miss  Reynolds  says  I  have 
done  much  better  in  mathematics  this  past 
week.  It's  Lettice,  of  course.  She's  coaching 
me." 

Her  father  pinched  her  cheek.  "Quite  a  team 
we  have  in  you  two,"  he  told  her,  smiling.  "We'll 
have  to  persuade  Lettice  to  stay  permanently." 
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by 

Ellis  Parker  Butler 

WELL,  my  cousin  Joe  Beemis  came  to 
spend  most  of  the  summer  with  us  up 
there  on  the  Maine  coast  and  he  thought  it  was 
great.  He  was  from  Iowa,  and  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  seen  the  ocean  or  anything  like 
that,  and  when  Orley  Flogg  took  us  out  in  his 
yawl,  Joe  Beemis  was  just  about  crazy  about 
it.  He  loved  it.  The  first  time  we  went  out  with 
Orley  in  the  yawl  Joe  was  a  little  seasick,  and 
he  got  so  white  his  million  or  so  freckles  showed 
up  like  speckles  on  an  egg,  but  he  said  he  loved 
it  all  the  same,  and  I  guess  he  did.  He  never 
was  seasick  again  and  whenever  Orley  Flogg 
had  time  and  my  folks  would  let  us,  we  were 
out  in  the  yawl. 

It  was  safe  enough  with  Orley  because  he 
was  a  good  hand  with  any  kind  of  a  boat.  He 
was  about  forty  years  old  and  an  old  lobster- 
man,  and  mostly  his  boy  Phineas  was  with  us, 
and  Phineas  was  almost  as  good  a  sailor  as  his 
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father  was.  The  yawl  was  a  safe  old  tub  any- 
way. 

Phineas  Flogg  was  a  queer  dick  some  ways. 
He  was  a  year  older  than  Joe  and  I  and  about 
two  feet  taller.  He  looked  as  if  his  folks  had 
raised  him  to  be  a  main  mast  and  as  if  he 
needed  only  a  couple  more  years  growth  to  be 
tall  enough  to  use.  He  wouldn't  have  to  be 
planed  off  much  either,  he  was  so  slim.  I  won't 
say  he  was  lazy  but  he  certainly  was  deliberate, 
if  you  know  what  that  means.  He  would  take 
as  long  to  say  "Now,  Walt — "  to  me  as  it  would 
take  me  to  say  the  whole  Ten  Commandments, 
and  sometimes  when  he  started  to  scratch  his 
ear  he  would  take  so  much  time  that  he  would 
forget  what  he  had  meant  to  do. 

But  the  all-firedest  thing  about  him  was  his 
harmonica — ^his  mouth-organ,  if  you  don't  know 
what  a  harmonica  is.  My  father  sent  that  har- 
monica to  him  one  Christmas  two  or  three  years 
before,  and  Phin  had  been  learning  to  play  it 
ever  since  and  he  was  still  at  it.  He  was  learn- 
ing to  play  *01d  Black  Joe'  on  it  and  so  far  he 
only  learned  the  first  four  notes — "Gone  are  the 
days" — and  he  almost  never  hit  the  right  note 
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for  **days.'*  He  would  get  "Gone  are  the — '*  all 
right  and  then  he  would  make  a  stab  at  "days" 
and  hit  the  wrong  note,  and  try  for  it  two  or 
three  times,  "days — days — days''  missing  the 
right  note  and  hitting  a  wrong  one  each  time, 
and  then  start  in  again  "Gone  are  the — "  He 
certainly  was  patient  to  the  limit. 

All  times  and  any  times  he  would  pull  the 
harmonica  from  his  pocket  and  start  in  "Gone 
are  the — "  until  I  would  say  "Oh,  for  cat's 
sake,  Phin,  can  it!"  and  he  would  shove  the 
harmonica  into  his  pocket  and  grin. 

"I'm  a'goin'  to  conquer  that  tune  if  it  takes 
me  the  next  forty  years,  Walt,"  he  would  say. 
"Your  pa  give  me  this  musical  instrumint  and 
he  must  have  wanted  I  should  learn  to  play  on 
it  or  he  wouldn't  have  give  it  to  me." 

But  Phin  was  real  considerate  about  it  some 
ways.  He  never  played  the  harmonica  when 
my  father  or  mother  were  near.  He  would  sit 
and  hold  it  and  look  at  it  and  turn  it  over  and 
over  until  they  went  away,  and  then  he  would 
start  in  again.  His  father,  Orley  Flogg,  was 
patient  with  Phin  and  the  only  times  I  ever 
heard   him    complain    about   that    "Gone    are 
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the — "  was  when  we  were  out  in  the  yawl. 
Then  he  wanted  Phineas  to  attend  strictly  to 
business. 

**You  put  that  thing  in  your  pocket,  Phin," 
he  said  once  or  twice  when  we  were  sailing. 
"When  a'sailin'  ain't  no  time  to  be  a  Sousa's 
band.   You  got  plenty  of  time  on  land.'* 

I  guess  you  can  understand  from  this  that  we 
thought  Phineas  Flogg  was  pretty  much  of  a 
silly,  and  that's  right.  We  did.  He  looked  it. 
He  acted  it  in  a  lot  of  ways.  He  said  silly  things. 

Anyway,  we  had  a  good  laugh  at  him  the  first 
time  Orley  Flogg  took  Joe  Beemis  over  to  see 
Whiffenpoof  Island.  That  was  the  name  my 
uncle  Jlenry  gave  the  island  and  we  always 
used  that  name  for  it,  but  the  natives  called  it 
Halfway  Rocks  because  it  was  half  way  be- 
tween the  village  of  Chandon  where  my  father 
had  his  cottage,  and  Greentop  Island  where 
Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt  May  had  theirs. 

We  always  took  visitors  to  Whiffenpoof 
Island  because  it  was  a  curiosity.  The  island 
was  nothing  but  a  pile  of  rocks  sticking  up  out 
of  the  water,  about  what  might  be  a  city  block 
in  size,  but  at  one  end  there  was  a  sort  of  cave. 
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As  a  cave  the  cave  was  not  much  good ;  even  at 
low  tide  the  water  rolled  into  it  with  such  a 
heavy  splash  and  over  such  sharp  rocks  that 
nobody  could  get  into  the  cave,  but  that  was  not 
what  made  it  interesting.  The  rock  that  made 
the  roof  of  the  cave  was  fairly  level  on  top  but 
in  one  place  there  was  a  hole,  maybe  two  feet 
square,  that  opened  down  into  the  cave  below. 

But  that  was  not  all.  Every  time  a  wave 
sloshed  into  the  cave,  and  especially  at  high 
tide,  the  water  coming  in  forced  the  air  out,  and 
the  air  rushed  up  through  the  hole.  It  came 
with  a  lot  of  force,  too,  and  that  was  what 
made  Whiffenpoof  Island  something  to  show 
folks.  At  different  times  people  had  brought 
boards  and  sheets  of  canvas  and  slabs  of  old 
sheet  iron  to  lay  over  the  hole,  and  when  the 
whiffenpoof  whiffed,  whatever  was  laid  over 
it  went  sailing  up  into  the  air. 

So  this  first  time  we  took  Joe  Beemis  there 
we  showed  off  the  whiffenpoofing,  and  Joe 
thought  that  was  great.  Phin  had  seen  the 
place  a  hundred  times,  I  guess,  but  this  time  he 
stood  and  looked  at  it,  frowning  and  thinking. 

^'Say,"  he  drawled  after  awhile  as  if  he  had 
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just  discovered  something;  *'that  hole  could  be 
all-fired  useful  if  a  feller  wanted  to  use  it  that 
way." 

''What  way,  Phin?"  I  asked  him. 

"Why,"  he  drawled,  "to  fill  balloons  with. 
All  a  feller  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  git  a 
balloon  and  put  it  over  that  hole  and  let  *er  puff. 
She'd  fill  a  balloon  in  no  time." 

"Trouble  is,"  said  Joe,  "they  fill  balloons  with 
gas,  not  with  air." 
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That  stumped  Phin  for  a  minute  and  he 
scratched  his  ear  and  frowned  harder  than  ever. 
Then  he  nodded  his  head. 

"That's  so,  come  to  think  of  it,"  he  drawled. 
"They'd  have  to  get  some  gas  from  somewhere 
and  put  it  down  in  the  cave  for  to  be  blowed  up 
into  the  balloon." 

Well,  as  I  said,  we  had  a  good  laugh  at  that, 
and  Joe  said  it  would  take  quite  a  length  of  pipe 
to  pipe  gas  over  from  Chandon. 

"Pipe?"  I  said,  giving  Joe  a  wink.  "Nobody 
could  afford  that  much  pipe.  And  you  wouldn't 
need  pipe.  The  way  to  bring  gas  over  here 
would  be  in  bags.  Big  silk  bags.  Float  it  over 
in  balloons  and  squeeze  the  gas  out  of  them  and 
down  into  the  cave." 

"Sure!"  said  Phin.  "Sure!  That's  how  to  do 
it — bring  the  gas  over  in  balloons — "  and  then 
his  face  went  sort  of  blank.  "But  say — "  he 
said,  looking  puzzled,  "what  would  a  feller  want 
to  bring  a  balloon  full  of  gas  for,  just  to  fill 
another  balloon?" 

Well,  we  just  lay  down  on  the  rock  and 
howled.  Phin  kept  on  looking  puzzled  for  a 
minute  or  so,  and  then  he  laughed,  too. 
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"Go  on!"  he  said;  "you're  tryin'  to  make  a 
fool  of  me.  I'm  onto  you,  Walt ;  you  ain't  talkin' 
nothin'  but  nonsense." 

He  didn't  have  any  hard  feelings  about  it, 
either.  He  was  good-natured  that  way.  He 
went  a  few  steps  away  and  sat  down  and  pulled 
out  his  harmonica,  with  an  injured  air. 

"Go  on  and  laugh,"  he  said;  "I'm  goin'  to 
learn  my  tune,"  and  he  began  his  "Gone  are  the 
days — days — days" — and  kept  it  up  while  Joe 
and  I  slid  boards  and  sheet  iron  slabs  over  the 
whiffenpoof  hole  and  watched  them  sail  up  into 
the  air  when  the  hole  puffed  and  whiffed.  He 
kept  plugging  at  the  tune  until  Orley  called 
from  the  yawl  that  it  was  time  to  be  going 
home.  Phin  was  all  smiles. 

"I  got  *gay,' "  he  said  triumphantly. 

"When  did  you  get  gay?"  Joe  asked  him. 
"You  mean  when  you  talked  about  filling  bal- 
loons?" 

"Pshaw,  no !"  Phin  said.  "I  mean  I  got  *gay.* 
Along  there  in  the  tune.  *Gay'  in  *When  my 
heart  was  young  and  gay.'  Want  to  hear  it?" 

I  said  for  him  to  go  ahead,  and  he  blew  into 
his  harmonica  and  gave  us  one  note. 
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"That's  it/'  he  said.  "Now  all  I've  got  to  do 
is  learn  the  notes  that  come  in  between  and  I'll 
have  that  much  of  it  all  down  fine." 

"Ahoy!"  his  father  called  from  the  yawl. 
"Phineas!   Time  to  be  goin'  home." 

There  was  a  fair  breeze  and  we  made  good 
time  on  the  way  back  to  Chandon,  and  Phin  kept 
his  harmonica  in  his  pocket,  but  as  soon  as  we 
were  moored  he  took  the  harmonica  from  his 
pocket  again  and  blew  that  "gay"  note.  He 
wasn't  going  to  lose  it  now  that  he  had  got  it. 

"I'll  bet  you  get  it  hooked  up  all  the  way  to 
'gay,'  Phin,  by  the  time  we  get  back  from  Green- 
top  Island,"  Joe  told  him,  because  it  had  been 
arranged  that  Joe  and  I  and  my  sister  Daisy 
were  to  spend  two  weeks  with  Uncle  Henry  and 
Aunt  May.  My  father  and  mother  had  to  go 
down  to  New  York  about  selling  a  house  or 
something,  and  it  was  a  good  time  for  us  to 
visit  on  Greentop. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Father 
and  Mother  got  on  the  train,  and  half  an  hour 
later  Daisy  and  Joe  and  I  got  aboard  the  yawl 
with  Orley  and  Phin.  I  had  a  letter  in  my 
pocket  for  Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt  May. 
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We  were  hardly  started  before  Orley  looked 
back  toward  the  town  and  shook  his  head. 

Over  the  sky  back  of  Chandon  the  clouds  were 
sweeping  up,  ugly  and  muddy  yellow. 

"I  don't  like  the  looks  of  that,"  Orley  said. 
"We  better  go  back  till  it  blows  over." 

But  we  could  not  go  back.  Almost  before  he 
had  said  it,  the  storm  came  on  us  with  a  wild 
swoop.  The  first  gust  hit  us  so  hard  that  the 
lee  rail  went  under,  and  then  the  real  blow 
began.  I  am  pretty  good  on  a  boat,  and  Joe 
had  learned  a  lot  that  summer,  and  Daisy  is  no 
mean  hand  at  a  pinch,  and  Orley  yelled  to  us  to 
get  the  sails  down  but  we  never  had  a  chance. 
The  jigger  went  first  and  then  the  mainsail,  and 
the  boat  slewed  around,  slopping  in  the  swells, 
water  coming  over  by  the  ton. 

Orley  had  all  he  could  do  to  handle  the  wheel 
and  he  shouted  to  Phin  to  get  the  hatchet  and 
cut  the  wreckage  loose.  Only  the  jib  was  left 
now  but  that  gave  Orley  some  steerage  way. 

None  of  us  knew  where  we  were.  We  could 
do  nothing  but  hold  fast,  and  old  Orley  kept 
muttering  to  himself,  and  then  came  the  big 
bump.    All  I  saw  was  rocks  and  then  I  went 
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flat  on  the  deck.  I  was  out  for  a  few  seconds,  I 
guess,  and  then  I  saw  Phin  pulling  at  me,  get- 
ting me  to  my  feet.  We  were  hard  and  fast  on 
Whiffenpoof  Island,  the  jib  boom  broken  short 
off  and  the  nose  of  the  yawl  wedged  between 
two  rocks. 

Well,  nobody  was  hurt  much  and  we  climbed 
ashore,  but  the  yawl  was  a  total  wreck.  When 
she  was  lightened  by  us  getting  off  her,  she  slid 
off  the  rocks  and  went  down,  never  to  come  up 
again. 

"We're  all  safe,"  Orley  said.  "Thank  heaven, 
we're  all  safe.  It  was  a  close  shave  but  we're 
all  safe." 

"Shipwrecked!"  Joe  crowed.  "Will  I  tell  the 
fellows  back  home  about  this!  Shipwrecked  on 
a  desert  island,  by  jingo !" 

It  struck  him  as  a  sort  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
business,  I  guess,  and  I  wasn't  much  worried 
myself,  except  that  maybe  Daisy  might  catch 
cold  or  something,  but  Orley  did  look  worried. 
Even  when  the  rain  let  up  he  looked  worried. 

"Any  of  you  boys  got  any  matches?"  was  the 
first  thing  he  asked,  but  none  of  us  had  any.  I 
thought  he  wanted  to  make  a  fire  to  warm  us  up 
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a  little,  but  that  wasn't  what  he  had  in  mind. 
^ 'There  ain't  much  wood  on  these  rocks  any- 
way," he  said  when  he  learned  we  had  no 
matches;  "I  thought  maybe  come  night,  we 
might  make  some  sort  of  signal  fire  with  what 
wood  there  is." 

^'Signal  fire?"  I  asked. 

"For  to  let  folks  over  to  Chandon  know  we're 
here,"  Orley  said  very  grave  indeed.  "Nobody 
knows  we're  here.  We've  got  to  get  off  these 
rocks  somehow." 

"Why — why — "  Daisy  said,  and  then  she  got 
the  idea.  "Why,  nobody'll  ever  guess  we're  here. 
Father  and  Mother  think  we're  at  Uncle 
Henry's,  and  Uncle  Henry  doesn't  know  we  were 
coming,  and  nobody  at  Chandon  would  guess 
anybody  was  on  Whiffenpoof.  Why,  what  are 
we  going  to  eat  till  somebody  comes  for  us?" 

"That's  the  dickens  of  it,"  Orley  said.  "We 
hain't  got  nothin'  to  eat,  and  there  ain't  likely 
to  be  nobody  come  for  us." 

Even  Joe  got  serious  then;  it  was  all  fine 
enough  to  be  cast  away  on  a  desert  island  that 
was  crowded  with  breadfruit  and  bananas  and 
wild  goats  and  pigs,  but  it  was  a  different  thing 
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to  be  cast  away  on  a  bunch  of  bare  rocks  that 
had  nothing  at  all  on  them. 

"We  can  catch  fish,"  he  said. 

"How?"  asked  Orley  and  he  did  not  need  any 
answer — there  wasn't  any  "how." 

"We  can  shout  and  wave  things/*  I  suggested, 
but  Orley  shook  his  head. 

"They  can't  hear  shouts  over  to  Chandon," 
he  said,  "and  they  can't  see  you  wave  from 
here.  Well,  I  don't  know !" 

I'll  say  it  looked  mighty  serious.  It  might  be 
weeks  or  months  before  anyone  came  to  Whif- 
fenpoof or  any  boat  came  near  enough  to  see 
us  or  hear  us,  and  by  that  time  we  would  most 
likely  all  be  dead.  Phineas  was  sitting  off  a 
way  on  a  hump  of  rock  and  now  he  took  out 
his  harmonica  and  began  his  tune — "Gone  are 
the  days  when  my — "  Orley  growled  at  him. 

"Stop  that,  drat  it!"  he  growled.  "Ain't  we 
got  enough  on  our  minds  without  your  squawk- 
in'  that  thing?" 

"All  right,  pa;  you're  the  boss,"  Phin  said, 
and  he  stopped  trying  his  tune.  He  kept  the 
harmonica  in  his  hand  and  looked  at  it.  Daisy 
began  to  cry  a  little. 
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•  "Don't  you  cry,"  Joe  said  to  her.  Orley  stood 
looking  out  from  the  island,  frowning. 

"I  don't  know,"  Phin  said  unexpectedly  in 
his  slow  drawl.  "There  ain't  no  tellin' — it 
might  work." 

"What  might  work,  Phin?"  I  asked  him. 
"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"It's  a  notion  that  come  to  me,"  Phin  said. 
"Maybe  it  ain't  no  better  than  that  balloon  idee 
I  had.  I  don't  know." 

Phin  ambled  over  toward  the  blowhole  and 
picked  up  a  square  of  the  sheet  iron  that  lay 
there.  He  took  the  hatchet  from  his  belt  and 
began  to  chop  at  the  sheet  iron  near  its  middle. 
Orley  gave  one  look  at  him  and  turned  away 
again  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

Phineas  cut  the  middle  of  the  sheet  iron  as  if 
he  was  going  to  cut  out  a  piece  two  feet  long 
and  half  a  foot  wide,  but  he  left  it  attached  at 
one  end. 

"Hey,  Joe!"  he  called;  "You  and  Walt  help 
me  with  this;  I'm  goin'  to  try  something,"  and 
Joe  left  Daisy  and  came  to  us.  "I  want  to  put 
this  over  the  blowhole,"  Phin  said.  "I  want  to 
see  if  it  works." 
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We  waited  until  the  blowhole  had  whoofed 
and  then  Phin  slid  the  sheet  iron  over  the  hole. 

"You  and  Joe  stand  on  the  edges  so  it  won't 
blow  up  into  the  air/*  he  said,  and  we  did  so. 
In  half  a  minute  a  wave  washed  into  the  cave 
below  and  the  air  was  forced  up  through  the 
hole,  and  there  came  from  the  sheet  iron  a 
scream  so  loud  that  it  almost  knocked  me  over 
backward.   It  was  a  wail  as  loud  as  a  foghorn. 

Orley,  when  he  heard  the  scream  of  the  sort 
of  siren  that  Phineas  had  made,  came  running. 
So  did  Daisy. 

"Keep  that  up,"  Orley  said,  all  excited.  "Keep 
that  goin' — they  can  hear  that  over  to  Chandon 
plenty  plain." 

Phin  did  not  have  to  be  told  to  keep  it  going; 
the  blowhole  let  out  another  blast  before  Orley 
was  done  talking,  and  it  kept  right  on  every 
time  a  wave  sloshed  into  the  cave. 

Well,  I  guess  they  didn't  know  what  in  the 
world  was  up,  over  at  Chandon.  It  sounded  like 
some  sort  of  crazy  foghorn  and  the  only  thing 
they  could  guess  was  that  some  ship  or  some- 
thing was  in  distress,  and  right  away  two  or 
three  motorboats  put  out  from  Chandon,  and 
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they  followed  the  sound  and  steered  for  Whif- 
fenpoof and  we  were  all  ashore  in  time  for 
dinner. 

**Well,"  Phineas  drawled  when  my  father  and 
mother  came  back  to  Chandon  and  Father  asked 
Phin  how  he  came  to  think  of  making  a  siren 
out  of  sheet  iron,  "I  looked  inside  my  harmonica 
plenty,  off  and  on,  and  I  seen  them  little  brass 
tongues  that  make  the  music,  and  I  thought 
'twouldn't  be  no  harm  to  see  if  it  would  work 
with  that  blowhole.  Seems  like  it  did." 

"It  certainly  did  work,"  Father  said.  "You 
saved  five  lives,  Phineas,  or  I'm  much  mistaken. 
Do  you  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  in  reward?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Phineas.  "I  don't  know." 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  music  teacher  come  here 
and  teach  you  to  play  the  harmonica  right  and 
proper." 

Phin  grinned. 

"Why,  now,  that  will  be  real  nice,"  he 
drawled.  "If  I  get  some  help  like  that  I  ought 
to  get  to  play  ^Old  Black  Joe'  real  well  by 
Christmas.  Or,"  he  drawled,  "by  New  Year's^ 
anyway." 


Mr.  Gabriel's  Ball  Gown 

by 

Rupert  Sargent  Holland 

CYNTHIA  ADAMS  tore  open  an  important- 
looking  envelope  with  an  embossed  crest 
that  lay  beside  her  plate  at  the  breakfast  table. 
When  she  had  finished  reading  the  note  inside, 
she  opened  her  mouth  to  utter  a  whoop  of  joy, 
but  closed  it  again,  hastily.  One  did  not  whoop 
in  the  presence  of  Aunt  Hester  Pinckney, 
though  one  might  smile,  or  even  discreetly 
laugh. 

*'It's  an  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St. 
George  Ravenel  to  a  party  on  February  twenty- 
second!**  she  said  sedately,  though  her  eyes 
danced. 

Aunt  Hester  nodded.  **They  always  come 
from  Charleston  and  open  their  beautiful  old 
Beaufort  house  for  a  party  for  their  daughter 
Julia  on  Washington's  Birthday.  Most  of  the 
guests  are  young  people  from  Charleston  but, 
of  course,  when  they  heard  that  you  were  visit- 
ing me,  they'd  wish  to  send  you  an  invitation. 
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It's  a  costume  dance;  that  is,  the  guests  are 
supposed  to  dress  as  people  did  before  the  War." 

*'Well,  that's  not  so  very  long  ago,"  Cynthia 
smiled.  "I  ought  to  be  able  to  manage  that. 
Aunt  Hester." 

*'I  mean  the  War  between  the  States,"  said 
Miss  Pinckney. 

"Oh,  that  won't  be  so  easy.  Are  there  cos- 
tumers  here  like  those  in  Boston?" 

"Not  in  Beaufort,  my  dear.  Most  South 
Carolina  families  keep  their  heirlooms,  and 
would  rather  wear  their  own  ancestors'  clothes 
than  garments  that  have  been  used  by  stran- 
gers." 

"Have  you  such  a  gown  for  me?"  Cynthia 
asked  eagerly. 

"I  have  one  of  turquoise  blue  that  belonged  to 
your  great-great  Aunt  Rachel."  Miss  Pinckney 
surveyed  her  niece  appraisingly.  "No,  Aunt 
Rachel's  wouldn't  do;  your  coloring  is  too  bru- 
nette. Apricot,  or  primrose-yellow,  would  be 
better.  Unfortunately  most  of  our  heirlooms 
were  destroyed  in  the  fire,  you  remember." 

Cynthia  nodded.  She  had  learned  to  pretend 
that  she  remembered  everything  that  had  hap- 
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pened  to  the  South  Carolina  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily; otherwise  she  had  to  hear  so  much  history. 

**I'll  see  if  Cousin  Clara  has  a  gown  that 
would  suit,"  Miss  Pinckney  concluded. 

Cynthia  glanced  at  the  invitation.  "The 
twenty-second  of  February.  Why,  that's  day 
after  tomorrow.  I'll  have  to  get  busy." 

"Probably  they've  only  just  heard  that  you 
were  here.  But  there's  plenty  of  time."  Miss 
Pinckney's  placid  voice  seemed  to  caress  each 
syllable. 

Placidity — ^that  was  the  keynote  of  Beaufort, 
Cynthia  reflected.  She  had  been  told  that,  in 
the  days  before  the  Civil  War,  this  little  town 
on  the  coast,  opposite  the  Sea  Islands,  had  been 
the  favorite  watering  place  of  the  fashionable 
families  of  Charleston.  Long  since,  however, 
it  had  been  laid  away  in  lavender,  or  rather  in 
jasmine  and  Cherokee  roses  and  the  silver  moss 
that  hung  in  wide  festoons  from  the  ancient 
live  oaks. 

Now,  in  February,  bluebirds  were  picking  up 
crumbs  on  the  lawn  when  Cynthia  went  out 
with  her  aunt  to  do  the  marketing.  "There  was 
snow  at  home,"  she  said,  "but  here  your  roses 
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are  blooming.  Just  look  at  those  on  the  fence  of 
that  house  across  the  street!" 

"The  Randolph  house,"  said  Miss  Pinckney. 
*'Yes,  Mr.  Gabriel  Randolph  is  a  famous  gar- 
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dener."  She  gave  a  sigh.  **It's  hard  to  think 
of  his  having  to  leave  the  house  where  three 
generations  of  his  family  were  born." 

"Why  does  he  have  to  leave,  Aunt  Hester?" 

Miss  Pinckney  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "He 
can't  afford  to  keep  the  house,  my  dear.  The 
interest  on  the  mortgage  and  the  taxes  are  more 
than  he  can  pay,  in  these  times." 

"What  a  shame!  Has  he  any  children?" 

"No,  he  has  always  been  a  bachelor.  For 
years  he  has  lived  there  with  old  Isaiah,  his 
butler." 

They  went  on  to  market  on  the  water  front, 
where  Miss  Pinckney  inspected  meats  and  vege- 
tables, and  took  her  own  time  in  deciding  what 
to  buy.  Her  orders  finally  given,  she  said  to  her 
niece,  "Now,  Cynthia,  I'm  going  to  visit  Mrs. 
Hayden,  who's  recovering  from  lumbago.  Per- 
haps you'd  prefer  to  take  a  walk,  or  to  amuse 
yourself  at  home." 

"You  won't  forget  the  gown  for  the  party?" 
Cynthia  reminded. 

"Of  course  not,  my  dear.  I  shall  visit  Cousin 
Clara  this  afternoon." 

"Okay!"  said  Cynthia,  and  quickly  added,  "I 
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mean,  thank  you  ever  so  much.  I  do  want  to 
be  a  credit  to  the  family.*' 

Walking  home  by  herself,  she  caught  sight  of 
a  small,  white-haired  man  who  was  cutting 
some  of  the  rosebuds  along  the  fence  of  the  Ran- 
dolph house.  At  her  approach  he  looked  up, 
then  bowed  and  smiled.  "Good  morning.  Miss 
Cynthia  Adams,"  he  said  in  a  soft,  unhurried 
Southern  voice. 

"Good  morning,"  smiled  Cynthia.  "Are  you 
Mr.  Gabriel  Randolph?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Cynthia." 

"What  beautiful  roses !" 

"You  admire  them?"  He  held  up  a  bunch  of 
the  blossoms. 

Cynthia  nodded.  "Aunt  Hester  says  you're  a 
famous  gardener." 

The  wrinkled  face  beamed.  "She's  much  too 
flattering.  But  since  she's  so  good  as  to  say  so, 
I'd  like  to  send  her  this  small  bouquet." 

Cynthia  murmured  her  thanks.  "Aunt  Hes- 
ter will  be  so  pleased." 

"Will  you  not  come  in  while  I  get  a  paper  to 
protect  your  fingers  from  the  thorns?"  invited 
Mr.  Gabriel.    He  swung  open  the  picket  gate 
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and  bowed  for  her  to  enter.  ''My  house  is  in 
disarray,  so  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  it. 
Isaiah — that's  my  serving-man — is  packing 
some  boxes." 

Cynthia  went  with  him  up  the  brick  walk  to 
the  porticoed  porch,  and  in  at  the  front  door. 
The  hall  was  spacious,  with  a  well-waxed  floor 
and  a  beautiful  crystal  chandelier  which  was 
reflected  in  a  number  of  tall  pier  glasses. 

On  a  console  table  lay  a  pile  of  wrapping 
paper,  and  Mr.  Gabriel  quickly  and  deftly  made 
a  holder  for  the  bouquet.  Meantime  Cynthia 
was  looking,  through  open  doors,  at  the  drawing 
and  dining  rooms,  and  up  a  stairway  with 
fluted  newel  post  and  balusters. 

"What  a  wonderful  old  house!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "How  you  must  love  it!"  Then  she 
flushed  unhappily,  remembering  what  Aunt 
Hester  had  told  her. 

"I  do,"  said  Mr.  Gabriel.  "Would  you  care  to 
look  around?  Pray  excuse  some  packing  boxes. 
.  .  .  We — er — are  going  away.  Not  just  now, 
you  know.  Later  on. . .  .  But  we  must  be  ready. 
I  am  taking  some  things  with  me.  The  rest 
will  be  sold  at  auction."   He  led  her  from  room 
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to  room,  explaining  with  touching  pride  the 
architecture,  the  paneling,  the  furniture,  the 
family  portraits. 

In  a  room  on  the  second  floor  he  opened  a 
large  oak  chest.  "Perhaps  these  will  interest 
a  young  lady.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  ...  A  museum  perhaps.''  Stooping,  he 
lifted  carefully  from  the  chest  a  nectarine-col- 
ored satin  gown,  the  skirt  trimmed  with 
flounces  of  flne  old  yellow  lace. 

"A  ball  gown  that  belonged  to  my  great- 
grandmother.  But  who  wants  such  things  now- 
adays?" 

Without  thinking,  Cynthia  cried,  "Oh,  I  do, 
Mr.  Gabriel!" 

Her  host  looked  surprised.  "You,  my  dear 
young  lady?  What  would  you  do  with  it? 
Young  ladies  must  be  in  the  fashion,  and  this 
gown  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  old." 

Cynthia,  much  confused,  tried  to  explain.  "I 
didn't  mean  that,  Mr.  Gabriel.  But  it  is  such 
a  heavenly  color — and,  you  see,  I've  been  invited 
to  the  Ravenels'  party,  and  Aunt  Hester  says 
every  girl  is  expected  to  wear  an  old-fashioned 
evening  gown." 
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Mr.  Gabriel  held  up  the  satin  dress,  turned 
it  around,  measured  it  and  Cynthia  with  his 
eye.  "It  would  fit  you,  I  think,"  he  said.  ''And 
there  are  slippers  and  stockings  to  go  with  it." 
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"Oh,  I  couldn't "  began  Cynthia. 

"There,  there,  my  dear  child.  Do  not  deprive 
me  of  that  pleasure.  I  was  wondering  what  to 
do  with  this  gown  and  various  other  heirlooms 
— and  some  good  fairy  has  sent  you  to  answer 
the  question.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you 
wear  it  at  Ravenels',  and  I  only  regret  that  I 
shall  not  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  how  beau- 
tiful you  will  look  in  it." 

Mr.  Gabriel's  smile  was  wistful,  and  Cynthia 
perceived  that  it  would  please  him  greatly  if 
she  were  to  wear  the  gown.  "You  are  too  kind. 
It's  really  wonderful  of  you,"  she  told  him  with 
a  quick  change  of  front.  "I  shall  be  so  happy 
to  borrow  it,  and  I  promise  to  take  care  of  it." 

"Isaiah  shall  take  it  to  your  aunt's  house  this 
afternoon,  with  the  other  things  that  go  with 
it,"  said  Mr.  Gabriel  happily. 

When  Miss  Pinckney  came  home  to  lunch, 
her  niece  gave  her  the  roses  and  told  her  about 
the  gown. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  hesitated  Aunt  Hester. 
"It's  not  one  of  our  family  heirlooms " 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  refuse  to  wear  it  now,"  Cyn- 
thia protested.    "It's  simply  swell — that  is,  I 
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mean  the  color  suits  me  perfectly.  Besides,  Mr. 
Gabriel  really  wants  me  to  wear  the  dress,  and 
— and — he  is  so  unhappy  about  having  to  give 
up  that  darling  place,  that  I  just  couldn't  re- 
fuse.*' 

That  afternoon  Mammy  Jane,  who  had  been 
with  Aunt  Hester  as  long  as  Cynthia  could  re- 
member, brought  a  large  pasteboard  box  into 
the  living  room,  announcing,  "Massa  Gabr'el's 
Isaiah  done  brung  dis  foh  yo',  Missy." 

Eagerly  Cynthia  opened  the  box,  and  as 
eagerly  Miss  Pinckney  looked  over  her  shoulder. 
**What  a  love!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Hester  as  her 
niece  held  up  the  gown  for  her  to  see. 

"And  he's  sent  a  slip,  and  a  wreath  of  roses, 
and  a  belt,  and  silk  stockings,  and  yellow  satin 
slippers  that  tie  with  ribbons!"  Cynthia  cried 
delightedly. 

There  were  some  alterations  to  be  made,  of 
course ;  the  bodice  was  a  trifle  too  tight,  the  skirt 
a  bit  too  long,  but  Mammy  Jane  was  as  good  at 
dressmaking  as  she  was  at  cooking.  All  day 
she  ripped  and  stitched.  When  she  finished, 
Cynthia  tried  on  the  gown.  To  her  joy,  it  fitted 
her  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  her. 
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''When  Ah  curl  yo'  hair,  an'  put  dem  blush 
roses  on  yo'  pretty  head,  Missy,  dar  won't  be  a 
young  lady  in  Charleston  kin  tech  yo',"  Mammy 
Jane  declared. 

Next  morning  Cynthia  stopped  at  Mr.  Ga- 
briel's to  tell  him  how  perfectly  the  dress  fitted, 
but  Isaiah  told  her  that  his  master  was  out. 
**It'll  sho'  please  him  to  heah  yo'  like  it,  Missy," 
the  ancient  servant  said.  Then  he  added  som- 
berly, "Massa  Gabr'el  doan  git  much  pleasure 
dese  days." 

''I'm  so  sorry  you're  going  to  leave  this  beau- 
tiful home,  Isaiah,"  said  Cynthia,  feeling  a 
little  ashamed  of  her  own  pleasure  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  party. 

''Yas'm.  We-all  gwine  to  leave,  Massa  Ga- 
br'el an'  me.  He  say  gwine  take  a  powerful  lot 
o'  money — more'n  he  got — to  keep  on  livin'  in 
dis  hyah  house."  Then  he  brightened.  "You-all 
gwine  wear  Miss  Sally's  ball  gown.  Missy — 
what  she  done  wear  to  de  St.  Cecilia.  Massa 
Gabr'el  he  suah  would  enjoy  seein'  dat!" 

Cynthia  walked  away  musingly,  and  that 
afternoon  she  made  a  plan.  After  dinner  she 
talked  to  Mammy  Jane  and  gave  her  a  com- 
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mission  to  do  for  her  that  evening.  Then  she 
went  to  her  room  and  dressed  herself  in  the 
gown,  complete  as  she  would  wear  it  to  the 
Ravenels'  party.  The  nectarine  satin  had  a 
lovely  glow  over  the  pale  pink  slip;  from  a 
blush  rose  on  each  shoulder,  a  yellow  ribbon  was 
draped  and  caught  under  another  blush  rose 
above  the  center  of  the  yellow  satin  belt;  the 
wide  skirt  with  its  lace  flounces  hung  almost  to 
her  silk-clad  ankles,  around  which  were  tied  the 
ribbons  of  the  heelless,  yellow  satin  slippers. 

She  put  on  her  own  evening  cloak,  stuck  her 
head  in  at  the  living-room  door  long  enough  to 
say,  "Vm  going  over  to  Mr.  Randolph's,  Aunt 
Hester,"  and  went  out  into  the  starlit  street. 

It  was  Isaiah  who  opened  the  door  and  took 
her  cloak.  The  old  negro  beamed  with  admira- 
tion. **Massa  Gabr'el  in  de  lib'ry,"  he  said. 
"Shall  Ah  'nounce  yo'.  Missy?" 

Cynthia  shook  her  head,  and  on  tiptoe  went 
through  the  drawing  room  to  the  room  beyond. 
Mr.  Gabriel  was  sitting  in  a  high-backed  arm- 
chair, reading  a  book.  Glancing  up,  he  saw  the 
vision  in  the  doorway,  gave  a  little  exclamation, 
and  got  to  his  feet. 
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"But,  my  dear!"  he  cried.  And  then,  ''It's 
Miss  Sally  herself !  So  she  would  have  looked." 

Cynthia  made  a  deep  curtsy,  and  Mr.  Gabriel 
made  a  low  bow ;  then,  as  she  came  toward  him, 
he  took  her  hand  and  gallantly  touched  her  fin- 
gers with  his  lips.  "I  am  honored.  Miss  Cyn- 
thia," he  said.  "I  was  wishing  I  might  see  you 
at  the  ball." 

She  held  out  her  skirts,  walked  the  length  of 
the  room  while  Mr.  Gabriel,  his  head  cocked 
to  one  side,  surveyed  her  with  delight.  "Per- 
fect— from  the  curls  and  wreath  of  roses  to  the 
slipper-tips!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  will  have 
many  beaux  tomorrow  night." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  laughed  Cyn- 
thia. 

Mr.  Gabriel  nodded.  "But  I  do.  Beauty  is 
always  sought  for."  He  was  silent  a  moment, 
then  became  sprightly.  "How  shall  I  entertain 
so  charming  a  guest?  I  can't  invite  you  to 
dance.  Music,  perhaps?"  He  glanced  at  the 
piano  in  the  corner.  "Will  you  play,  or  shall  I?" 

"Oh,  you,  please,"  she  said,  and  seated  herself 
on  a  sofa,  where  there  was  room  for  her  wide 
flounced  skirt. 
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He  played  something  of  Shubert,  of  Mozart, 
and  then  some  airs  she  did  not  know.  When  at 
length  he  paused,  Cynthia  rose  from  the  sofa. 

"Give  me  your  arm  please,  sir,"  she  said. 
"That's  what  a  lady  of  'befo'  de  Wah'  would 
say,  isn't  it?" 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,  ma*am,"  he 
beamed  and  crooked  his  arm  for  her  hand. 

"I've  a  surprise,"  she  told  him  gaily  as  she 
led  him  through  the  drawing  room  to  the  hall, 
and  across  it  to  the  dining  room. 

On  the  oval  mahogany  table,  places  were  set 
for  two,  and  in  the  center  were  a  platter  of 
ice  cream  and  a  plate  of  frosted  cakes. 

"My  party,  Mr.  Gabriel,"  Cynthia  twinkled. 

"Oh,  but,  my  dear  young  lady " 

"Would  you  deprive  me  of  that  pleasure?" 
she  echoed  his  own  words  about  the  gown.  "I 
arranged  it  with  Mammy  Jane,  and  she  with 
Isaiah." 

He  seated  her,  and  they  supped  gaily.  Then 
Cynthia  slipped  her  arms  into  her  cloak.  "Thank 
you  for  a  perfectly  gorgeous  time,  Mr.  Gabriel." 

He  insisted  on  walking  home  with  her.  And 
before  she  went  indoors  she  watched  his  slight, 
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somewhat  stooped  figure  until  it  disappeared. 
**Heigh  ho!"  she  sighed.  "If  only  wishes  were 
horses !" 

Through  the  network  of  moss  on  the  live  oaks 
a  star  shone  down  on  her,  bringing  to  her  lips 
the  beloved  wishing  rhyme  of  childhood: 

"5 tor  light y  star  bright, 
**Very  first  star  I've  seen  tonight, 
*7  wish  I  may,  I  wish  I  might, 
**Have  the  wish  I  wish  tonight.'* 

She  added,  ''And  that  is — that  Mr.  Gabriel 
Randolph  may  keep  his  home." 

On  the  evening  of  Washington's  Birthday 
Cynthia  descended  from  an  ancient  horse-drawn 
carriage — ^which  her  aunt  insisted  was  the  only 
suitable  equipage  for  such  an  occasion — at  the 
door  of  the  stately  old  mansion  of  the  St.  George 
Ravenels,  where  a  procession  of  vehicles,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  was  discharging  romanti- 
cally costumed  belles  and  beaux  of  other  days. 

A  dignified  Negro  opened  the  door  and  di- 
rected the  guests  to  the  rooms  where  they  would 
remove  their  wraps.  When  Cynthia  came  down 
to  the  hall  again,  another  stately  servant  asked 
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her  name,  conducted  her  to  the  drawing  room, 
and  announced  in  a  deep  bass,  *'Miss  Cynthia 
Adams." 

At  once  a  girl  of  about  her  own  age  came  for- 
ward. *'0h,  Cynthia  Adams,  I  am  so  glad  to 
meet  you!  I'm  Julia  Ravenel."  Taking  her 
guest's  hand,  Julia  led  Cynthia  to  her  parents. 
Mr.  Ravenel  bowed  and  Mrs.  Ravenel  curtsied; 
then  each  warmly  welcomed  Miss  Pinckney's 
niece. 

The  mansion — one  of  the  show-places  of 
Beaufort — was  a  dream  of  beauty  that  night. 
The  chandeliers  with  their  long  glittering  drops, 
and  the  girandoles  on  the  convex  mirrors,  were 
filled  with  lighted  wax  candles;  tall  china  and 
cut-glass  vases  and  jars  on  the  carved  mantel- 
pieces bloomed  with  roses  of  every  color.  An 
orchestra  played  in  the  ballroom,  and  Cynthia 
was  entranced  with  the  beauty  of  the  old-time 
music  which  lured  the  feet  to  dance  as  instinc- 
tively as  modern  jazz.  There  were  waltzes, 
stately  minuets,  and  rollicking  country  dances 
in  which  a  Negro  fiddler  called  the  steps. 

But  the  costumes  were  the  glory  of  the  party. 
All  the  girls  wore  crinolines  and  satins,  or  white 
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India  muslins,  or  India  silks ;  all  the  gowns  had 
voluminous  skirts  trimmed  with  flounces,  and 
bodices  that  fitted  close  and  were  finished  with 
a  point  below  the  waist.  All  the  young  men 
wore  satin  or  velvet  coats  with  long  tails  and 
many  shining  buttons,  gorgeous-hued  waist- 
coats, high  white  stocks,  pantaloons  strapped  at 
the  instep,  or  satin  knee  breeches  and  stockings 
of  silk.  All  were  heirlooms,  and  many  had  ap- 
peared in  olden  days  at  the  famous  St.  Cecilia 
balls  in  Charleston.  None,  however,  was  more 
admired  and  exclaimed  over  than  the  gown  of 
Miss  Sally  Randolph,  that  suited  to  perfection 
the  brunette  coloring  and  slim  figure  of  the 
guest  from  Boston. 

Cynthia  had  many  partners,  and  she  found 
them  quite  as  jolly  as  her  friends  at  home.  The 
hours  passed  on  twinkling  feet.  Then  Ralph 
Nesbit,  a  young  Charleston  lawyer,  asked  her 
to  dance  the  quadrille  that  was  to  precede  sup- 
per. Mr.  Ravenel,  who  knew  the  figures,  was  to 
dance  in  their  set. 

In  one  of  the  figures,  her  partner's  knee 
buckle  caught  in  a  flounce  of  Cynthia's  skirt. 
"I'm  so  sorry,"  Ralph  said  contritely. 
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'It's  nothing,"  she  answered,  and  went  on 
with  the  dance. 

But  Cynthia  had  heard  a  ripping  sound  in 
the  satin  skirt.  As  soon  as  the  quadrille  was 
ended,  she  went  to  the  row  of  chairs  along  the 
wall  and,  stooping,  spread  out  the  wide  billow- 
ing skirt.  Her  partner  murmured  his  concern. 
Mr.  Ravenel,  coming  up  to  her,  asked,  "Did  you 
tear  that  wonderful  frock?" 

**I  hope  not,"  Cynthia  smiled.  "There  is  a 
little  slit,  but  a  needle  will  quickly  mend  it." 

"That's  not  a  slit,"  said  her  host.  "That's  a 
pocket." 

"Why,  so  it  is,"  said  Cynthia,  and  put  her 
hand  into  what  she  had  thought  was  a  tear. 

Something  crinkled  under  her  fingers. 
"There's  a  piece  of  paper!"  she  exclaimed, 
drawing  it  from  the  pocket.  "An  old  envelope, 
with  nothing  inside.  It's  addressed  to  Miss 
Sally  Randolph,  Beaufort,  South  Carolina.  It 
must  be  centuries  old."  She  handed  the  paper  to 
her  host. 

Mr.  Ravenel,  examining  the  time-stained  en- 
velope exclaimed,  "But  the  stamp !  It's  an  Alex- 
andria provisional  issue  of  1845!" 
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Cynthia  and  Ralph  Nesbit,  impressed  by  the 
awe  in  their  host's  voice,  stared  wonderingly  at 
the  circular  design  in  the  corner  of  the  envelope 
— a  wreath  with  the  words  inside,  "Alexandria 
Post  Office,  Paid  5.'^ 

'Tes!"  went  on  Mr.  Ravenel.  *'It's  an  au- 
thentic Alexandria,  Virginia,  Postmaster's  is- 
sue, and  on  bluish  paper,  too !" 

"Is  it  valuable?"  asked  Cynthia,  peering  over 
his  shoulder. 

Mr.  Ravenel  smiled.  "On  buff  paper,  that 
stamp  is  worth  from  five  to  eight  thousand 
dollars.  But  on  bluish  paper,  it's  worth  any- 
where from  twelve  to  fifteen." 

"Twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars?"  gasped 
Cynthia. 

Her  host  nodded.  "I  have  a  friend  in  New 
York,  John  Rogers,  a  collector  of  early  Ameri- 
can stamps,  who  would  give  his  eye-teeth  for 
that  one.  He's  often  spoken  to  me  of  wanting 
one,  but  they're  scarce  as  can  be.  I  think  there 
are  only  two  or  three  on  bluish  paper  in  the 
world.  And  you've  found  one,  you  lucky  girl !" 

"In  Mr.  Gabriel  Randolph's  great-grand- 
mother's pocket,"   Cynthia  laughed.    "There's 
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romance  for  you!  I  mean,  isn't  it  absolutely 
wonderful?" 

"I'll  tell  the  world!"  chortled  Ralph  Nesbit. 
"And  now  may  I  have  the  great  pleasure  of 
escorting  the  wonderful  finder  out  to  supper?'' 

It  was  a  magnificent  supper  copied  from  atl 
ancestral  menu,  with  terrapin  and  turkey  and 
a  great  variety  of  jellies,  creams,  and  custards, 
but  Cynthia,  thrilled  by  the  thought  of  the 
treasure  in  her  pocket,  scarcely  tasted  them, 
nor  did  she  particularly  notice  the  table  orna- 
mented with  two  doves  of  blanc  mange  in  a  nest 
of  fine,  gold-colored  shreds  of  candied  orange 
peel,  and  a  tall,  iced  cake  in  the  shape  of  a 
castle,  with  the  American  flag  on  the  tower, 
and  the  arms  in  colored  candy  on  the  walls. 

"Keep  that  envelope  safe,"  Mr.  Ravenel  said 
to  her  when  she  bade  her  hosts  good  night.  And 
Cynthia  put  the  precious  piece  of  paper  under 
her  pillow  when  she  went  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  she  restored  it  to  the  pocket 
of  the  gown  and,  packing  the  dress,  stockings, 
slippers,  and  other  things  in  the  pasteboard 
box,  took  them  to  Mr.  Gabriel's  house.  Isaiah 
was  busy  with  a  trunk  in  the  hall. 
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*'Is  Mr.  Gabriel  in?"  Cynthia  asked. 

"He's  choosin'  some  books  to  take  from  his 
lib'ry,  ma'am." 

Cynthia  went  into  the  book-lined  room. 
"Good-morning,  Mr.  Gabriel.  It's  a  lovely  day. 
The  party  was  top-hole — absolutely  marvelous. 
And  Miss  Sally's  gown  made  the  greatest  hit." 

"I'm  very  glad,"  smiled  Mr.  Gabriel,  though 
he  looked  disconsolate  and  rather  forlorn. 

Cynthia  set  the  box  on  a  table  and  unpacked 
the  dress.  "I  hope  I  didn't  hurt  it.  There's  a 
slit  in  the  skirt."  She  handed  the  gown  to  him. 

"A  slit?  Oh,  no,  my  dear,  that's  a  pocket." 
To  show  her,  he  put  his  hand  in.  Then,  feeling 
the  paper,  he  drew  it  out.  "An  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  my  great-grandmother."  He  started 
to  crumple  it. 

"Oh,  don't  do  that!"  she  cried  quickly. 
"There's  a  stamp  on  it." 

"A  stamp?  Why,  so  there  is!  Do  you  collect 
such  things?   It's  yours,  my  dear." 

"No,  it  isn't!  It's  yours,"  Cynthia  contra- 
dicted with  dancing  eyes.  "And  I  hope  it  will 
save  your  house  and  garden,  and  do  a  lot  of 
other  things  you'll  like,  Mr.  Gabriel." 
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*'That  stamp?"  he  exclaimed  incredulously, 
and  stared  at  the  bit  of  paper. 

There  were  footsteps  in  the  drawing  room, 
and  Mr.  Ravenel  appeared  at  the  door.  "Good 
morning,  Mr.  Gabriel  and  Miss  Cynthia,"  he 
said.  *'I  wired  my  philatelist  friend,  Rogers, 
early  this  morning,  and  he's  just  replied  by 
wire.  He  says  he'll  give  fourteen  thousand  dol- 
lars for  that  Alexandria  adhesive  on  bluish 
paper,  if  it's  genuine." 

"Fourteen  thousand  dollars!"  gasped  Mr. 
Gabriel. 

"Of  course  it's  genuine,"  Cynthia  declared. 

"Of  course  it  is,"  agreed  Mr.  Ravenel.  "How 
about  it,  my  friend?" 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Gabriel  thoughtfully,  "I  hate 
to  part  with  an  heirloom  .  . .  but  I  would  rather 
have  my  house  and  garden  than  that  stamp.  I 
think  my  great-grandmother  would  counsel  me 
to  sell  it,  and  so.  .  .  ."  He  paused,  then  said  de- 
cisively, "Yes,  George,  you  may  tell  your  friend 
I  will." 

Cynthia  gave  a  squeal  of  joy.  "I'm  going  to 
kiss  you,  Mr.  Gabriel.  Yes,  I  simply  must!" 


Dog  in  the  Double  Bottoms 

by 
Robb  White,  III 

MIDSHIPMAN  LEE  walked  morosely  down 
the  wandering  side  street  of  Cherbourg. 
He  was  tired  of  France.  He  was  tired  of  looking 
at  cathedrals,  palaces,  chateaux;  tired  of  hav- 
ing people  try  to  sell  him  blankets,  shawls,  and 
souvenirs.  He  was  tired  of  not  knowing  what 
he  was  going  to  get  to  eat  when  he  ordered  ham 
and  eggs,  tired  of  listening  to  a  very  foreign 
language  and  not  being  able  to  answer. 

Lee,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  both  homesick 
and  bored,  and  for  a  sailor  those  are  serious 
ailments.  The  only  thing  that  helped  was  re- 
membering that  it  was  the  last  day  in  port, 
and  there  was  only  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between 
him  and  home. 

The  dog  wasn't  very  happy,  himself.  Lee 
noticed  that  as  he  went  by  the  window.  The 
dog,  a  white  American  pit  bull,  was  sleeping 
in  a  cage  in  one  of  those  pet  shops,  frowning 
as  it  slept,  with  wrinkles  of  sadness  between 
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its  eyes.   Even  the  triangular  ears  were  droop- 
ing with  sadness. 

Lee  stopped  outside  the  shop  window.  He 
leaned  against  the  corner  of  the  building  and 
considered  the  dog  with  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy. A  pet  shop  in  Cherbourg,  France,  was 
no  place  for  an  American  pit  bull.  It  was  no 
place  for  anything,  not  even  a  Pomeranian. 

The  dog  opened  its  eyes  and  looked  at  Lee 
without  hope,  as  if  it  had  seen  thousands  of 
people  staring  through  the  window,  and  as  if 
nothing  ever  happened.  So  it  closed  its  eyes 
again.  But  Lee  noticed  that  one  ear  remained 
cocked  in  his  direction  and  that  the  dog  was 
even  sadder  than  before. 

Midshipman  Lee  had  been  in  the  Navy  long 
enough  to  know  that  there  are  a  great  many 
things  naval  officers  can't  do.  They  can't  ride 
bicycles,  they  can't  go  to  inspection  in  bedroom 
slippers,  and  they  can't  bring  dogs  on  battle- 
ships— unless,  of  course,  they're  admirals,  in 
which  case  they  can.  But  Lee  went  into  the  pet 
shop,  strode  up  to  the  cage  and  said,  "Hello,  dog.'* 

The  dog  woke  up  again,  stretched  with  all 
four  paws  and  a  yawn.  Lee  looked  at  him  for 
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a  long  time  and  the  dog  looked  at  Lee.  Then 
Lee  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  thought  about  the 
dog. 

Finally  a  Frenchwoman  who  was  skinny  and 
old  and  had  no  business  around  animals  inter- 
rupted Lee's  thinking  by  asking  him  in  very 
rapid  French  what  he  wanted.  All  the  French 
Lee  knew  was  ''how  much?"  "too  much,"  and 
''no";  so  he  said,  "How  much?"  The  lady  an- 
swered with  a  rapid  burst  of  French;  so  Lee 
said  automatically,  "Too  much." 

Then  he  reached  into  his  pockets,  got  out  all 
the  French  money  he  had,  and  added  it  up. 
He  had  forty-seven  francs,  six  centimes.  He 
held  out  five  francs  to  the  lady.  For  a  second 
Lee  thought  she  was  going  to  faint,  but  she 
rallied  and  began  to  scream  at  him.  Lee  put 
all  the  money  back  in  his  pocket,  patted  the 
dog,  and  got  as  far  as  the  door  before  the  lady 
caught  him  and  pulled  him  back  into  the  shop. 

Lee  opened  the  dog's  mouth  and  peered  into 
it.  Then  he  shook  his  head  and  said,  "AToti." 
Then  he  started  for  the  door  again.  The  lady 
rushed  up,  and  by  a  process  of  opening  and 
closing  her  fingers,  signaled  fifty  francs.    Lee 
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held  up  ten  fingers.  She  screamed  and  sat  down 
in  a  chair.  Lee  thumped  the  dog  judiciously 
and  shook  his  head  some  more.  The  lady  opened 
her  hands  four  times — forty  francs.  Lee  held 
out  thirty  francs.  The  lady  broke  into  tears  and 
took  the  money,  while  Lee  opened  the  dog's  cage. 
The  dog  jumped  all  over  him. 

Holding  his  trousers  up  with  one  hand  be- 
cause the  belt  was  being  used  as  a  leash,  Lee 
quickly  led  the  dog  down  a  narrow  alley  and 
through  some  more  winding  streets  away  from 
the  center  of  the  town.  When  he  was  sure  that 
no  Navy  people  had  any  business  where  he  was, 
he  sat  down  on  the  curb  and  looked  at  his  pur- 
chase.  "Speak  English?" 

From  the  expression  on  the  dog's  face  as  he 
cocked  his  head,  Lee  decided  he  did.  "Good,"  he 
said,  "because  I've  got  a  lot  to  tell  you.  In  the 
first  place,  dog,  I  don't  rate  owning  you,  I  don't 
rate  bringing  you  aboard,  I  don't  rate  keeping 
you;  in  other  words,  I  don't  rate  anything. 
But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  It  is  my  duty 
to  take  you  out  of  this  depressing  country. 

"Now  the  first  thing  is  to  get  you  aboard. 
Are  you  an  intelligent,  helpful  dog?" 
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The  dog  stood  up  on  Lee's  best  white  cap 
cover  and  wriggled  himself  eagerly. 

"That  helps.  If  I  can  keep  you  out  of  sight 
until  we  sail  in  the  morning,  they  can't  deport 
you  before  we  get  to  the  States.  So,  if  you  do 
exactly  what  I  tell  you,  I  think  we  can  make  it 
all  right. 

"Now,  how  about  my  belt?  Are  you  going  to 
stick  around  if  I  take  that  off  your  neck?" 

Lee  put  his  belt  on,  and  with  the  dog  trotting 
obediently  alongside,  they  started  back  toward 
Cherbourg.  After  a  good  many  stops  at  various 
types  of  stores,  Lee  reported  to  the  sea  wall. 
All  the  way  out  to  the  ship  Lee  wondered  who 
was  midshipman  officer  of  the  deck,  and  what 
the  dog  was  going  to  do.  Both  questions  were 
important ;  for  if  the  O.D.  was  a  decent  fellow, 
then  the  inspection  would  be  fruit.  But  if  he 
was  a  heel,  then  it  wouldn't  be  so  easy.  In 
either  case,  if  the  dog  cut  up  there'd  be  trouble. 

Lee  struggled  up  the  narrow  gangplank,  lug- 
ging a  bulky  black  sack.  "Hmmm,"  he  said,  as 
he  saw  the  flaming  top  of  Red  Magruder  wait- 
ing for  him  on  the  quarter-deck.  Of  all  the 
officers  in  the  Navy,  it  would  have  to  be  Ma- 
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gruder's  watch  that  afternoon.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unfortunate.  Red  was  particularly 
fond  of  jamming  any  little  business  that  Lee 
might  try. 

"O.K.,  dog,"  Lee  whispered  as  he  fell  in 
ranks  for  inspection,  "now  is  the  time."  He 
put  the  sack  down  very  carefully  and  stood  at 
attention  as  Magruder  came  down  the  line  in- 
specting the  purchases  of  the  others  of  the 
liberty  party.  Men  had  food,  fruit,  souvenirs, 
books — Magruder  passed  them  all.  Finally  he 
got  to  Lee.  He  stood  very  still  and  looked  at 
the  sack  lying  on  the  deck.  Lee  did  too.  The 
sack  went  up  and  down  quite  gently  in  one 
spot,  otherwise  it  was  all  right. 

"What  you  got  in  that  bag?"  Magruder  de- 
manded. 

"Well,"  Lee  said,  sticking  his  hand  in  the  sack 
and  feeling  the  dog's  cold  muzzle,  "I've  got  a 
bottle.  An  empty  bottle."  He  pulled  out  an 
empty,  green  bottle,  and  set  it  up  on  deck. 

"What  for?" 

"The  color,  Red.  Don't  you  think  that's  a  nice 
color?" 

"Hmph.  What  else?" 
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^Three  oranges."  Lee  fished  around  and  put 
the  oranges  down  beside  the  bottle.  One  of 
them  rolled  across  the  deck  and  landed  in  the 
scupper.  Red  was  looking  at  that  and  didn't  see 
the  sack  give  a  sudden  lurch. 

^'Well?" 

Lee  put  the  bottle  and  two  of  the  oranges 
back  in  the  sack  and  took  out  a  paper  box. 
Magruder  looked  at  it  questioningly. 

"Confetti,"  Lee  said. 

*'So?"  Red  opened  the  box,  and  a  mess  of 
bright-colored  paper  blew  all  over  the  quarter- 
deck. Lee  clapped  the  lid  on  and  returned  the 
box  to  the  sack.  Then  he  pulled  out  the  bottle 
again.  "There's  that  bottle,"  he  said.  He  put 
the  bottle  back  and  patted  the  dog  soothingly  on 
the  head,  for  the  dog  was  getting  more  restless 
as  the  inspection  continued,  and  the  sack  was 
moving  in  little  spasms.  Lee  disclosed  a  toy 
train  engine  with  a  spring  motor.  He  wound  it 
up  and  let  it  run  until  it  hit  the  barbette  of  a 
turret.  Nose  jammed  against  the  barbette,  it 
whirred  and  finally  ran  down. 

"For  my  sister,"  Lee  explained;  "she  wants 
to  be  an  engineer." 
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"Come  on,  come  on,"  Magruder  growled. 
*'What  you  got  in  the  bag?'* 

"My  goodness,"  Lee  said,  "I'm  showing  you. 
Here's  a  flute."  He  showed  Red  a  tin  flute.  The 
dog  made  a  funny  noise,  but  Lee  played  on  his 
flute ;  so  it  was  all  right. 

"Got  any  non-reg  clothes,  perfume,  or  jewel- 
ry?" 

"Of  course  not,"  Lee  announced  indignantly. 
"Here's  that  bottle  again." 

"Fall  out,"  Magruder  ordered  the  assembly. 
"And  stay  off  the  quarter-deck.  Lee,  pick  up 
your  toys,  and  sweep  up  this  confetti." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir.   Stow  this  gear  first?" 

"Why  the  hurry?   It  isn't  going  anywhere." 

Lee  hoped  it  wouldn't  go  anywhere.  As  he 
swept,  he  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the  sack  so  that 
every  time  it  made  a  move  to  go  somewhere 
else,  Lee  just  happened  to  be  there  to  stop  it. 
Finally  the  quarter-deck  was  regulation  again, 
and  Lee  started  below  with  his  bag.  As  he 
passed  Magruder,  that  insistent  fellow  said, 
"What  have  you  got  in  that  bag?" 

Lee  put  the  bag  down  and  pulled  out  the  bot- 
tle. "Remember?" 
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"Yeah.  Take  it  below ;  I'm  tired  of  looking  at 
it.  Then  you  report  to  me,"  Magruder  said, 
with  an  evil  glint  in  his  eye. 

**Aye,  aye,  sir."  Lee  hurried  below.  The  sack 
swung  over  his  back,  he  climbed  awkwardly 
down  the  narrow  steel  ladders  into  the  bottom 
of  the  ship.  Past  central  station,  the  magazines, 
the  storerooms,  and  compartments  he  went,  until 
finally  he  reached  the  double  bottoms.  In  a 
small  watertight  compartment  he  carefully 
closed  the  port,  and  after  listening  for  a  long 
time,  let  the  dog  out  of  the  bag.  The  dog  jumped 
around  on  the  steel  deck,  his  claws  making 
scratching  sounds,  and  his  short  barks  raising 
a  terrific  uproar  in  the  small  space. 

Lee  took  the  dog's  head  in  his  hands  and  ex- 
plained that  he  would  have  to  keep  absolutely 
quiet  and  lie  down  on  the  bag  until  he  came 
back.  Lee  took  the  train,  the  bottle,  flute,  and 
confetti  out  of  the  bag,  and  then  made  a  bed  for 
the  dog. 

Then  he  changed  into  white  works  and  went 
topside.  Magruder  had  been  relieved  of  O.D. 
duty  and  was  waiting  for  Lee  in  the  port  air- 
castle. 
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"Hello,  Red.   You  want  me?" 

"Let's  see  what  we  can  do  about  a  little 
cleaning  up.  You  haven't  done  any  for  some 
time,  have  you?" 

"How  can  you  say  that,  Red?"  Lee  said, 
aggrieved,  as  they  started  forward.  "I  just  got 
through  cleaning  the  entire  ship  yesterday  all 
by  myself." 

"That  was  yesterday." 

"What  are  we  going  to  clean  now.  Red?"  Lee 
asked,  as  they  went  below. 

"T7e  aren't  going  to  clean  anything.  You^re 
going  to  scrape  the  double  bottoms,  and  when 
you  get  through  that,  you're  going  to  paint 


same." 


"My  goodness,"  Lee  said,  "we  will  be  busy, 
won't  we?" 

They  climbed  down  the  same  ladders  Lee  had 
used  not  long  before.  "Seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  start  astern  and  work  forward,"  Lee  sug- 
gested, when  they  were  on  the  deck  above  his 
dog. 

Magruder  handed  Lee  a  chipping  hammer 
and  said,  "Start  right  here,  and  work  across." 
Then  he  leaned  against  the  door  Lee  had  care- 
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fully  shut,  shoved  his  cap  back  on  his  head,  and 
said,  "We'll  get  to  work  now." 

Lee  got  the  floor  plates  up  and  began  chip- 
ping at  the  paint.  The  steel  rang  melodiously 
to  the  impact  of  the  hammer  and  filled  the  place 
with  noise.  Lee  was  grateful  for  that,  because 
if  the  dog  did  bark  a  little.  Red  couldn't  hear  it 
above  the  sound  of  the  chipping.  He  began  to 
work  harder  so  that  there  was  a  constant  clatter 
going  on  all  the  time.  Red  sat  down,  with  his 
back  against  the  door,  and  idly  watched  Lee 
working.  Occasionally  he  would  make  a  sly 
remark,  but  Lee  ignored  him  and  furiously  at- 
tacked the  steel  walls.  Lee  wanted  to  get  out 
of  that  vicinity  as  soon  as  possible. 

After  a  while  Lee  looked  up  to  find  Red 
pressing  one  ear  against  the  door,  his  face 
wrinkled  in  puzzled  thought.  "Hey,"  he  called, 
"come  here." 

Lee  obediently  climbed  out  and  walked  to  the 
door. 

"Do  you  hear  anything?"  asked  Magruder. 

Lee  listened  carefully.  He  couldn't  hear  any- 
thing except  the  dog  scratching  at  the  door  and 
whining.    "Yeah,"  Lee  said,  "sounds  like  it's 
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down  here."  He  indicated  the  compartment  on 
the  other  side  of  the  passageway.  Magruder 
listened  over  there  for  a  while.  "Can't  hear  it 
there,"  he  announced,  coming  back. 

''Must  be  somebody  scraping  paint  forward," 
Lee  remarked. 

Before  he  could  say  anything  else,  Red  pushed 
open  the  door. 

From  the  darkness  of  the  compartment  the 
dog  gave  a  tremendous  growl.  Red  came  flying 
out  and  slammed  the  door  behind  him. 

"Say,"  he  yelled  at  Lee,  "there's  a  wild  ani- 
mal in  that  place!" 

"Did  you  see  anything?" 

"See  anything!  I  saw  a  great  beast  about 
this  big."  Magruder  made  signs  of  a  thing 
about  six  times  as  big  as  the  dog. 

"My  goodness,"  Lee  said.  "You'd  better  get 
someone  to  help  catch  it.  Bring  a  strong  net 
or  something.  I'll  guard  the  door  until  you 
come  back.    It  might  break  out  of  this  steel." 

"No,  it  couldn't  do  that.  Come  on,  we'll 
both  go.  I'll  get  some  canvas  and  a  rope." 

"Don't  you  think  I'd  better  stay  here?"  Lee 
asked.    "Someone  might  open  the  door,  you 
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know.  It  would  be  terrible  if  that  thing  got 
loose." 

"No.  You  go  after  a  net.  I'll  get  the  officer 
of  the  deck." 

"O.K.,"  Lee  sighed. 

Red  started  up  the  ladder,  and  his  back  was 
turned  just  long  enough  for  Lee  to  open  the 
door.  "Good-by,  dog,"  he  whispered.  Then  he 
followed  Red  up  the  ladder. 

With  a  piece  of  heavy  canvas,  a  coil  of  two- 
inch  Manila  rope,  the  commissioned  officer  of 
the  deck,  Red,  and  two  husky  sailors,  Lee  went 
below  to  the  compartment.  They  lined  up  on 
each  side  of  the  passageway.  Lee  volunteered 
to  open  the  door.  Then  Red  noticed  it  was 
already  open.  They  all  pressed  into  the  small, 
bare  room.  Red  flashed  his  light  around.  There 
was  absolute  silence  as  the  spot  of  light  traveled 
along  the  steel  floor.  The  light  passed  over  the 
bottle,  the  flute,  the  toy  train,  the  confetti,  and 
the  oranges,  then  came  to  rest.  Everybody  was 
quiet.   One  of  the  sailors  let  out  a  long  breath. 

"Lee,"  Magruder  said. 

"Sir?" 

"There's  that  bottle  again." 
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"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  what's  this  all  about?"  the  commis- 
sioned officer  wanted  to  know.  "Where's  your 
wild  animal?" 

"Someone,"  Magruder  very  slowly  explained, 
"must  have  opened  the  door,  sir." 

The  officer  said,  a  little  sourly,  "I  don't  think 
a  battleship  is  the  best  place  for  wild  beasts  to 
be  roaming  about,  do  you,  Mr.  Magruder?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Find  it.  When  you  do,  would  you  mind 
showing  it  to  me  personally?" 

"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

The  officer  stalked  up  the  ladder,  leaving  Lee 
and  party  stranded  in  the  passageway. 

"I'll  go  this  way,  Red,"  Lee  volunteered 
bravely,  "and  you  and  the  sailors  can  go  that 
way." 

Red,  standing  in  the  doorway,  flashed  his 
light  again  on  the  little  row  of  Lee's  belongings. 
The  green  bottle  reflected  the  light  nicely,  Lee 
observed,  making  a  pretty  contrast  with  the 
yellow  of  the  oranges.  Suddenly  Red  snapped 
on  the  overhead  light.  Even  from  where  he  was, 
Lee  could  see  white  dog  hairs  on  the  black  bag. 
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Red  walked  slowly  over  and  picked  up  the 
bottle.  Holding  it  in  his  hands,  he  looked  at 
Lee.  'Is  there  any  particular  reason,"  he  asked, 
*Vhy  you've  suddenly  begun  stowing  your  gear 
down  here?" 

**No,  Red.  I  just  thought  it  was  a  convenient 
place,  and  it  wasn't  being  used  for  anything." 

"You  didn't  see  anything  resembling  a  dog 
down  here,  did  you?" 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Red,  there  was 
a  dog  here  once.  I  remember  seeing  a  dog.  Want 
me  to  see  if  I  can  find  him?"  Lee  asked  hope- 
fully. 

Red  ignored  the  question.  "You  wouldn't 
know,  of  course,  who  the  dog  belonged  to,  where 
it  came  from,  how  it  got  aboard,  or  anything 
like  that,  would  you?  You  don't  know  where 
the  dog  is  now,  do  you?" 

"No,  but  I'll  find  it."  Lee  started  up  the 
ladder. 

"We'll  find  it,"  Magruder  corrected  him. 

"Good  idea,"  Lee  agreed.  "Two  heads,  you 
know." 

In  ominous  silence.  Red  climbed  the  ladder, 
with  Lee  trailing  along  behind.   They  went  to 
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the  radio  room.  One  of  the  operators  said  a 
white  dog  had  come  in  there,  but  had  gone  away 
again.  The  next  trace  they  got  was  in  the  sail- 
maker's  locker.  The  dog  had  looked  in  on  the 
sailmaker,  then  had  gone  on.  A  machinist  aft 
had  given  the  dog  a  banana.  Forward  the 
Ward  Room  chico  was  still  having  the  jitters. 
Amidships  in  the  galley  the  dog  had  eaten  some 
cinnamon  buns  before  going  down  the  engine- 
room  hatch. 

"That's  a  very  active  dog,  isn't  it.  Red?" 
Lee  asked,  after  they  had  spent  an  hour  search- 
ing for  it.  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  a  nice 
active  dog  like  that?" 

Red  remained  stonily  silent  until  they  were 
topside.  Then  they  saw  the  dog  walking  se- 
dately along  beside  the  starboard  rail. 

"There  it  is,"  Red  said.  He  began  to  run, 
yelling  and  whistling.  The  dog  started  to  run 
too,  ducking  around  number  four  turret  to  the 
port  side.  He  started  down  the  after  hatch, 
changed  his  mind  and  ran  forward  with  Red 
and  Lee  close  behind  him.  Sailors,  midshipmen, 
and  officers  stopped  to  watch  the  chase  as  the 
dog  disappeared  around  number  one  turret  and 
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then  began  weaving  through  the  anti-aircraft 
battery. 

Then,  just  as  Red  almost  had  him,  the  dog 
dodged  into  the  admiral's  cabin  and  got  up  on 
the  admiral,  who  was  taking  a  nap.  The  dog 
sat  down  as  the  admiral  sat  up.  When  the  ad- 
miral moved,  the  dog  lay  down  in  the  bed  and 
watched  the  admiral  fuming  about  while  Red 
and  Lee  stood  at  attention  in  the  doorway. 
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Then  the  dog  noticed  Red,  and  went  for  him 
with  a  low,  purposeful  growl.  Red  climbed  up 
on  the  admiral's  desk  while  Lee  and  the  ad- 
miral grabbed  the  dog  as  it  left  the  deck  to 
join  Magruder  on  the  desk. 

"Here,  dog!  Leave  that  alone,"  Lee  ordered. 

The  dog  stopped  trying  to  eat  Magruder  and 
started  licking  the  admiral's  hand.  Lee  noticed 
that  diplomatic  gesture.  But  the  admiral  merely- 
grunted  and  released  the  dog.  Rebuffed,  it  lay 
down  and  gave  the  admiral  a  hurt  look. 

The  admiral  grunted  again,  less  sternly,  and 
turned  away.   *^Well?"  he  demanded. 

*'We've  been  looking  for  that  dog,  sir — "  Red 
began. 

* 'Don't  you  know  enough  to  stand  at  attention 
when  addressing  superiors?"  the  admiral  asked. 

"Aye,  aye,  sir."  Red  started  to  get  to  his 
feet  on  the  desk,  but  the  admiral  blazed  at  him, 
"Not  on  my  desk!"  so  Red  put  one  foot  tenta- 
tively down  on  the  deck.  The  dog  growled  and 
lunged  forward. 

Lee  said,  "Here,  dog!  Behave."  The  dog 
rubbed  against  the  admiral's  leg,  then  sat  down 
on  the  admiral's  foot.  Magruder  got  down. 
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"That's  better.  What's  the  trouble?"  asked 
the  admiral. 

"That  dog,  sir.  Dogs  aren't  allowed  aboard 
ship,  you  know,  sir,  and  I  was  officer  of  the 
deck,  and  the  dog  came  aboard  and  got  away, 
and  there  he  is,  and  he  doesn't  rate  being  here, 
and  Midshipman  Lee  has  violated — " 

"Not  so  fast,"  the  admiral  commanded.  "How 
did  the  dog  get  aboard?" 

"In  a  black  bag,  sir." 

"Didn't  you  inspect  the  bag?" 

"Yes,  sir.  It  had  some  confetti,  a  tin  flute,  a 
toy  train,  and  some  oranges."  Magruder  looked 
at  Lee.  "And  a  green  bottle." 

"I  thought  we  were  talking  about  the  dog," 
the  admiral  pointed  out. 

"We  were,  sir.  The  dog  was  in  the  bag,  too." 

"Did  you  see  him?" 

"No,  sir,  but  the  circumstances  indicate  that 
Midshipman  Lee  brought  the  dog  aboard  in  the 
bag,  and  so  the  dog  must  be  sent  back  again, 
because  it  is  non-regulation  for  midshipmen  to 
own  dogs  on  ships,  sir." 

"What  about  admirals?  Can  they  have 
dogs?" 
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"Well,  sir,  I  don't  think  the  regulations 
cover  that." 

During  all  this  gabble  the  dog  arose,  went 
over  to  the  bed,  and  got  the  admiral's  slippers 
and  laid  them  respectfully  on  the  admiral's 
bare  feet.  He  looked  up  at  Lee,  then  sat  down 
again,  watching  Magruder. 

*^Hmph,"  the  admiral  said,  putting  his  feet 
into  the  slippers.  For  some  time  he  looked 
sternly  at  the  dog.  Then  he  turned  to  Lee.  "Is 
that  your  dog?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Why?" 

"He's  an  American  dog,  sir.  He  was  stranded 
here  in  France,  and  it's  no  place  for  him." 

"So  you'll  just  use  a  battleship  to  cart  him 
home.  What's  his  name?" 

"Dog,  sir." 

The  admiral  said:  "I  could  probably  get 
away  with  keeping  the  dog  aboard,  don't  you 
think?" 

"Possibly,  sir." 

"Very  well.  Let's  hear  no  more  about  this." 
The  admiral  patted  the  dog.  The  dog  pushed  its 
snout  up  to  be  scratched,  then  yawned  insolently 
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at  Lee,  and  indicated  that  it  was  well  aware  of 
the  difference  between  an  admiral  and  a  mid- 
shipman. 

Bewildered  and  sad  about  the  dog's  actions, 
Lee  followed  Red  back  into  the  vitals  of  the 
ship  without  speaking.  He  picked  up  his  chip- 
ping hammer  and  went  to  work. 

All  the  way  to  Norfolk  he  chipped  with  that 
hammer,  while  Red  silently  looked  on,  and  the 
dog  idly  sunned  himself  on  the  admiral's  parade. 


The  Mouse  Party 

by 

Edith  Ballinger  Price 

EDWARD  LOFTING  RYDER  (more  com- 
monly known  as  Lofty)  arrived  at  the 
summer  residence  of  his  family  in  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  comfortable  state  of  mind.  The  world, 
for  once,  was  going  decidedly  well.  He  had 
passed  his  exams,  his  mother  and  sister  had  the 
cottage  opened  and  settled  to  welcome  him, 
vacation  was  all  ahead  and,  moreover,  it  was 
to  begin  with  a  select  house  party  of  persons 
his  own  age.  The  fact  that  Margie  Olmsted 
was  to  be  among  these  persons  added  consider- 
ably to  Lofty's  satisfaction.  Her  family  sum- 
mered here,  too,  but  they  had  not  yet  arrived — 
and  to  have  Margie  actually  beneath  his  own 
roof  as  house  guest  would  be  a  new  and  alto- 
gether agreeable  experience. 

Lofty  was  smiling  broadly  as  he  stepped 
upon  the  windy  piazza,  and  sniffed  with  pleas- 
ure the  remembered  tang  of  salt  air  that  meant 
summer  and  all  that  went  with  it.    His  mood 
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was  suddenly  altered  by  the  abrupt  appearance, 
through  the  screen  door,  of  his  younger  sister, 
Bushy.  Between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  her 
left  hand  she  carried  what  appeared  to  be  an 
exceedingly  small  white  bundle  while,  with  her 
right,  she  grasped  a  little  jar  containing  what 
seemed  to  be  a  milky  fluid.  Beyond  a  slight 
and  hurried  nod,  she  paid  no  attention  whatever 
to  her  brother,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  all 
of  a  week. 

**What  on  earth  are  you  up  to  now?"  Lofty 
demanded.  "Do  you  realize  you  all  but  took  my 
nose  off,  with  that  door?  What  have  you  got 
there?  If  it's  food — as  usual — you  can  just 
hand  it  over  to  me.  I've  been  traveling,  and 
I'm  starved." 

"It's  a  sort  of  food,"  Bushy  replied  absently, 
"but  not  for  you,  my  dear.   It's  for  my  child." 

"Your  who?'*  cried  Lofty.  "What  new  mad- 
ness is  this,  little  one?  Aren't  you  rather  too 
old  for  dollies  and  such,  Beatrice?" 

The  combination  of  her  brother's  loftiest 
manner  and  the  use  of  her  detested  given  name 
infuriated  Bushy  beyond  measure.  She  thrust 
her  left  hand  under  Lofty's  nose. 
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"Look!"  she  exploded. 

Lofty  backed  off,  and  looked.  At  one  end  of 
the  tight  little  sausage  of  white  cloth,  a  minute 
pink  mouth  opened  and  closed  beseechingly; 
from  the  other  depended  what  looked  like  a 
tiny  rubber  band. 

"What  the—"  said  Lofty. 

"He  has  to  have  this  bib  on,"  Bushy  ex- 
plained. "He  wriggles  so,  and  gets  milky  from 
head  to  foot,  otherwise.  I  roll  him  up  in  it. 
Don't  you  adore  the  way  only  his  nose  sticks 
out  at  one  end,  and  his  tail  at  the  other?" 

"Oh,  that's  his  tail,  is  it?"  said  Lofty.  "What 
on  earth  is  he?  He  isn't  big  enough  for  any- 
thing but  a  June  bug." 

"Just  about  the  size  of  a  June  bug,"  Bushy 
agreed,  apparently  pleased.  "Wasn't  ums,  dar- 
lin'?  'Cept  June  bugs  don't  have  little  rubber 
tails." 

She  seated  herself  on  a  porch  chair,  and  care- 
fully squeezed  a  drop  of  milk  into  the  infinitesi- 
mal pink  aperture  which  peeped  from  the  thing 
she  had  called  "his  bib."  The  wee  mouth  imme- 
diately responded  with  tiny  sucking  noises,  and 
the  drop  disappeared. 
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This  was  repeated  a  number  of  times  before 
Bushy  said,  "Isn't  he  too  angelic?  And  have 
you  noticed  his  whiskers?  They  can  be  seen  by 
the  naked  eye." 

"Say/'  Lofty  burst  out,  "have  you  gone 
crazy,  or  have  I?  What  is  that  thing?  It's  got 
me  hypnotized — just  seeing  a  mouth  no  bigger 
than  a  pin  point,  without  visible  means  of  sup- 
port, swuckering  away  like  that!" 

"It's  a  mouse,"  said  Bushy,  simply  and  with 
tenderness. 

"A  mouser  Lofty  cried  indignantly.  "Oh, 
get  out!  Mice  don't  come  that  size.  It's  more 
likely  a  trained  flea." 

"Trained  fleas  don't  have  little  rubber  tails, 
either,"  Bushy  reminded  him.  "Look !  He's  had 
enough  dinner  anyway.  I'll  take  his  bib  off, 
and  you'll  see." 

She  laid  the  white  packet  upon  her  knee  and 
proceeded  to  unroll  it.  And  when  the  foot-long 
strip  of  cloth  was  outspread,  there  was  revealed 
indeed  the  tiniest  of  mice — a  little  scrap  of  gray 
velvet,  with  eyes  as  yet  tight  shut  and  ears  still 
flattened  close  to  head;  with  threadlike  pink 
hands  and  feet  curled  over  white  tummy,  and 
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small  rubber  tail  dangling.  Mouse,  minus  tail, 
was  no  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  and  Bushy's  hand,  as  she  picked  him  up, 
looked  like  the  paw  of  a  giant. 

"Well,  I'll  be  everlastingly  moth-eaten !"  said 
Lofty  vehemently.  *'It's  like  seeing  specks  be- 
fore your  eyes,  or  something.  Take  it  away, 
take  it  away!'' 

*lsn't  he  a  precious?"  Bushy  inquired.  "He's 
a  baby  field  mouse — nothing  common.  Mother 
and  I  were  clearing  out  the  garage — and  there 
was  the  nest,  and  we  dumped  it,  not  knowing 
anybody  was  at  home.  Missis  ran  scuttling  off 
with  four  weeny  babies  clinging  to  her,  and  this 
poor  little  scrappit  was  left  behind.  I  picked 
him  up  by  the  tail,  and  was  wondering  what 
to  do  with  him  when  he  squeaked — a  little 
squeak  you  could  just  barely  hear.  So  I  decided 
I  simply  had  to  rear  him  up  into  happy  and 
useful  mousehood." 

"My  grief!"  said  Lofty.  "Here  we  set  traps 
and  things  to  try  and  get  rid  of  the  critters, 
and  now  you  go  talking  about  useful  mouse- 
hood." 

"But  I  couldn't  just  throw  him  away,''  Bushy 
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protested.  **It's  different.  So  I've  been  bringing 
him  up." 

"My  poor  demented  child,"  said  Lofty,  "how 
long  has  this  been  going  on?" 

"Three  days,"  Bushy  told  him,  " — and  nights. 
He's  doing  very  well,  too.  And  he  knows  now 
when  I  pick  him  out  of  his  box  that  he's  going 
to  be  fed,  and  he  makes  little  hungry  noises." 

Lofty  shook  his  head.  "Hopeless,"  he  said. 
"Well,  I'll  make  large  hungry  noises  in  a  min- 
ute, if  I  stay  here  wasting  time  with  you  and 
your  impossible  rodent.  I'm  going  in  to  find 
Mother,  and  some  grub." 

Lofty's  satisfaction,  which  had  been  thus  tem- 
porarily interrupted,  now  continued  through- 
out the  day.  His  mother,  he  found,  was  making 
thoroughly  agreeable  plans  for  the  house  party. 
Captain  West's  nicest  boat  had  been  newly 
painted  and  was  available  for  hire,  with  prom- 
ise of  handsome  entertainment  for  the  guests. 
To  Bushy  and  her  pet,  Lofty  paid  as  little  atten- 
tion as  possible,  but  busied  himself  with  impor- 
tant affairs  indoors  and  out.  He  was  therefore 
pleasantly  weary  when  evening  came,  and  had 
every  right  to  expect  a  comfortable  night's  rest 
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lulled  by  the  distant  sound  of  waves  on  the 
beach  and  possibly  the  occasional  hoot  of  a 
boat  offshore. 

So  he  was  incredulous  and  outraged  when  the 
unmistakable  din  of  an  alarm  clock,  apparently 
under  his  pillow,  roused  him  from  his  first  and 
deepest  slumbers.  Struggling  upright,  and  find- 
ing from  his  luminous  wrist-watch  that  the 
hour  was  indeed  only  half -past  one,  he  further 
discovered  that  the  disturbing  sounds  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  thin  wooden  par- 
tition— the  partition  that  separated  the  head 
of  his  sister's  bed  from  his  own.  He  arose 
purposefully  and  stalked  from  his  room  to  the 
door  of  Bushy's.  To  his  half-awakened  senses, 
the  scene  that  met  his  indignant  eye  was  that 
of  a  bad  dream.  Beside  his  sister's  bed  was  a 
chair.  On  the  chair  sat  the  three-legged  under- 
pinnings of  a  venerable  chafing  dish.  On  top  of 
this  was  an  asbestos  mat,  and  on  the  mat  rested 
a  tall  tin  can.  Beneath  the  tripod  flickered  a 
night-light  candle.  Though  the  scene  suggested 
the  cookery  operations  of  the  three  witches  in 
Macbeth,  Bushy's  attitude  and  tender  expres- 
sion showed  only  too  plainly  what  she  was 
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about.  She  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
flashlight  beside  her,  and  from  between  her 
finger  and  thumb  issued  faint  sucking  noises 
punctuated  by  tiny  squeaks. 

*'Great  snakes!"  groaned  Lofty.  "You  don't 
mean  to  say — '* 

"Of  course  he  has  to  be  fed  at  night,"  Bushy 
said  at  once.  "The  first  night  he  woke  me  up, 
squeaking — so  now  I  set  an  alarm  clock.  Every 
two  hours  and  a  half." 

Every  two — you  mean,  every  two  hours  and 
a  half  I'm  going  to  be  waked  up  by  that  blamed 
fire  alarm?"  Lofty  demanded.  "See  here,  there's 
such  a  thing — " 

"But  I  have  to,"  Bushy  said  simply.  "I  can't 
lie  here  and  think,  'Well,  it's  time  to  feed  the 
mouse,'  and  then  not  feed  him.  It  would  be 
murder." 

"H'm,"  Lofty  said  grimly.  "There'll  be  mur- 
der, soon,  and  it  won't  be  of  a  mouse,  either. 
I—" 

"Isn't  this  a  swell  arrangement?"  Bushy  in- 
quired. "The  first  night  I  had  him  on  top  of  a 
hot-water  bottle,  but  it  cooled  off,  and  so  did 
he.  So  then  I  thought  of  this,  and — " 
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"And  I've  thought  of  a  place  where  they 
keep  people  like  you,"  Lofty  remarked. 

"Oh,  go  to  bed,  go  to  bed!"  Bushy  advised 
him,  unrolling  her  pet  and  dropping  him  gently 
into  his  paper-napkin  nest  in  the  can. 

"Eugene  and  I  want  to  go  to  sleep  now." 

"You  what?"  said  Lofty. 

"Eugene,"  Bushy  repeated,  turning  off  her 
flashlight.  "Don't  you  think  it  just  suits  him?" 

Lofty,  choking,  backed  out  of  the  room.  He 
tripped  over  a  chair  beside  his  door,  and  his 
mood  as  he  crawled  back  to  bed  was  blacker 
than  the  night.  The  four-o'clock  and  six-thirty 
alarm  clocks  were  only  too  clearly  audible,  and 
Lofty,  rather  heavy-eyed  at  breakfast,  pro- 
tested forcibly  to  his  mother  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  her  alone. 

"I  think  it's  rather  sweet  of  Bushy,"  said 
Mrs.  Ryder,  not  at  all  helpfully.  "I  like  to  see 
her  being  so  really  thoughtful  and  self-sacrific- 
ing. You  ought  to  be  glad  she's  not  one  of  those 
silly  girls  that  screams  and  gets  up  on  a  chair 
at  sight  of  a  mouse.  Lofty." 

"Good  heavens,  how  I  wish  she  were!" 
groaned  Edward  Lofting,  with  feeling. 
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"Oh,  no,  you  don't,"  Mrs.  Ryder  contradicted, 
twinkling. 

By  the  eve  of  the  house  party,  nearly  a  week 
later,  Eugene  had  grown  to  look  far  more  like 
a  mouse  than  a  limp  little  bit  of  gray  velvet. 
Two  black  and  beady  eyes  had  opened  on  this 
strange  world;  two  ears  rounded  upward;  a 
crop  of  elegant  whiskers  bristled  in  all  direc- 
tions. He  still  held  Bushy's  finger  with  tiny 
pink  hands  as  he  ate,  he  still  sucked  greedily 
from  the  milky  rag  she  faithfully  tendered  him, 
but  he  had  learned  how  to  run  with  incredible 
speed  up  one  arm  to  her  shoulder  and  down  the 
other  to  her  lap.  A  piece  of  wire  screening 
now  had  to  be  kept  over  his  box. 

Lofty  had  grown  able  to  sleep  through  most 
of  the  night  alarums  and  excursions,  but  his 
thoughts  were  none  the  less  dark. 

"See  here,"  he  said  firmly.  "See  here,  Beatrice 
Ryder,  my  guests  are  coming  tomorrow,  and 
you're  to  keep  that  vermin  out  of  sight  and 
hearing — do  you  understand?" 

"Eugene  is  not  a  vermin,"  Bushy  contended 
hotly. 

"You  can't  say  a  vermin,"  Lofty  corrected 
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her.  **It*s  a  sort  of  plural  word — a  generic 
term." 

"You  said  it  yourself — *that  vermin,'  "  Bushy- 
reminded  him. 

"Oh,  skip  it !''  said  Lofty.  "Mice  are  vermin, 
and  he's  a  mouse ;  there." 

"He's  a  member  of  the  family,"  said  Bushy. 

"In  that  case,  leave  me  out,"  Lofty  retorted. 
"But  whatever  he  is,  he's  to  be  kept  in  the 
nursery  while  this  house  party  is  going  on.  And 
you'd  better  stay  with  him,  infant.    Get  me?" 

"I  get  you  perfectly,  darling,"  said  Bushy. 
"Margie  Olmsted  is  afraid  of  mice,  maybe?" 

"Margie  Olmsted  is  not  that  sort  of  girl," 
Lofty  informed  her.  "She's  not  afraid  of  any- 
thing. But  she,  or  anybody  else,  might  well 
enough  be  utterly  disgusted  and  revolted  by 
the  way  you  go  on  about  that  rodent." 

"How  too  bad!"  Bushy  sighed.  "It's  time  to 
feed  him,  by  the  way." 

"You  need  a  haircut,"  Lofty  called  after  her, 
aware  that  a  parting  shot  was  needed.  "You 
always  need  one.  Must  you  look  like  a  Hotten- 
tot? Why  don't  you  let  your  precious  Eugene 
nest  in  that  wig?" 
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'*Now,  who's  being  disgusting?"  said  Bushy, 
retreating  with  dignity. 

Next  day  the  house  party  arrived,  filling 
the  Ryder  cottage  to  overflowing  with  young 
people  in  bright-colored  sports  clothes.  There 
were  continuous  gabblings  and  gigglings,  con- 
tinuous comings  and  goings,  and  the  continuous 
barking  of  Loretta  Wentworth's  little  Cairn 
terrier  which  she  had  brought  with  her,  unin- 
vited. The  Cairn  worried  Bushy  not  a  little, 
and  it  was  his  presence,  rather  than  Lofty's 
warnings,  that  kept  Eugene  in  retirement. 

Though  Lofty  strove  to  play  the  impartial 
host  to  all  his  guests,  the  house  party  consisted 
only  of  Margie  Olmsted,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. His  family  were  quite  well  aware  of 
this,  which  was  why  it  seemed  the  more  sur- 
prising that,  on  the  second  day,  Lofty  began 
purposefully  walking  and  talking  with  Loretta 
Wentworth — a  rather  negligible  young  lady 
with  pretty  eyes,  a  ready  giggle,  and  no  brains 
to  speak  of.  Loretta  now  got  the  best  place  in 
the  boat,  the  first  turn  at  the  sandwiches,  the 
helping  hand  when  disembarking.  Mrs.  Ryder 
watched,  and  drew  her  daughter  apart. 
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''What  on  earth's  happened?"  she  asked. 
''You've  been  around;  have  you  seen  anything 
to  cause  this?  Poor  Margie!  I  really  am  sorry; 
it's  so  obvious." 

"Well,  I  suppose  it's  Margie's  own  fault," 
Bushy  said.  "I  was  fairly  disgusted  with  her, 
myself.  The  only  thing  I  know  of,  was  what 
happened  on  that  walk,  the  first  afternoon.  We 
all  sat  down  to  rest,  and  Lofty  found  a  snake — 
one  of  those  nifty  little  bright  green  ones,  you 
know? — and  he  wanted  to  put  it  on  Margie  for 
a  bracelet.  And  she  got  the  color  of  the  snake, 
and  wouldn't,  and  said,  'Please,  Lofty !  Please !' 
And  then  Loretta  giggled  and  said  she'd  love  it, 
and  actually  let  him,  though  she  squeaked  a  lot. 
I  wouldn't  have  thought  it  of  either  of  'em, 
somehow.  And  Lofty  shut  up  for  the  afternoon, 
and  then  began  talking  to  Loretta.  They  all 
make  me  sick!" 

"Heavens !"  said  Mrs.  Ryder.  "And  there  are 
two  more  days  to  go.  I'll  have  to  think  up  some 
specially  diverting  food." 

"Food !  Ah !"  said  Bushy,  brightening.  "Which 
reminds  me — good  gracious — it's  long  past  time 
to  feed  Eugene!" 
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That  evening  the  Ryder  living  room  was 
cleared  for  dancing,  and  the  portable  phono- 
graph was  brought  down.  Sports  clothes  gave 
way  to  the  pretty  dresses  the  girls  had  been 
hoping  for  a  chance  to  wear;  even  the  boys  re- 
luctantly got  into  white  ducks  and  dark  coats 
and  parted  their  hair  straight.  This  was  the 
crowning  formal  occasion — ^the  event  that  would 
mark  this  as  a  proper,  well-conducted  house 
party.  Lofty  danced  most  with  Loretta,  and  not 
at  all  with  Margie,  a  fact  which  it  was  hard  for 
other  people  to  disregard.  Bushy,  watching 
Margie  as  she  circled  the  floor  with  Bill  Dennis, 
decided  that,  though  she  might  be  a  coward 
about  snakes,  she  was  a  mighty  good  sport. 

"In  fact,  Lofty's  a  snake,"  Bushy  thought 
suddenly.  She  caught  him  at  the  door  and 
pinched  his  blue  serge  elbow.  "Why  don't  you 
dance  with  Margie — you  brute,  you  serpent?" 
she  hissed  at  him. 

"You  know  why,"  Lofty  said.  "She  let  me 
down.  She  disappointed  me.  She  made  a  fool 
of  me.  I  have  no  use  for  girls  that  can't  take 
a  joke — sissy  girls  that  go  green  over  a  harm- 
less little  grass  snake." 
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*'If  you  ask  me,  you're  letting  her  down  a  lot 
worse,"  Bushy  remarked.  "And  as  for  Loretta 
Wentworth — ugh,  I  don't  see  why  you  even 
asked  her  here!" 

"Skip  it,"  Lofty  advised.  "You  mind  your 
own  business,  my  child.  You  don't  know  the 
first  thing  about  Life,  anyhow.  You  really 
shouldn't  be  at  this  party  at  all.  Hadn't  you 
better  go  and  play  with  your  mouse?" 

Bushy  glanced  at  the  clock.  "Golly!"  she 
cried.   "I'll  say  I'd  better!" 

She  slipped  away,  nor  did  Lofty — fetching  re- 
freshments to  Loretta — see  her  return  and  sit 
down  on  the  floor  in  a  secluded  comer  sur- 
rounded by  the  paraphernalia  of  Eugene's  meal- 
times. It  spoke  worlds  for  Bushy's  devotion 
that  she  should  think  of  Eugene's  overdue  feed- 
ing before  her  own.  He  was  still  not  much  big- 
ger than  a  minute,  but  a  perfect  mouse  in  minia- 
ture. When  his  bib  was  secured  with  some  diffi- 
culty about  his  wiggling  person,  he  now  peeped 
out  with  button  eyes.  His  rubber-band  tail  hung 
down  a  whole  inch  and  a  half ;  his  white  whisk- 
ers spouted  upward  like  a  tremulous  fountain. 
Sometimes  he  wiggled  his  own  little  front  paws 
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free  and  clung  with  them  to  Bushy's  finger  as 
he  sucked;  they  were  for  all  the  world  like  the 
minute  pink  hands  of  a  fairy  baby,  and  Bushy 
was  lost  in  delight  when  he  so  clasped  her. 

His  dinner  over,  she  cautiously  allowed  him 
his  usual  run  over  her  lap  and  shoulders.  Hid- 
den from  the  room  by  the  drawn-back  settee 
behind  which  she  crouched,  she  played  happily 
with  her  charge.  He  loved  her,  she  felt  sure ;  he 
depended  on  her  utterly,  and  his  dependence 
gave  her  a  sense  of  benignant  power. 

But  whether  Eugene  was  confused  and  ex- 
cited by  the  unwonted  activity  he  saw  and  heard 
in  the  brightly  lighted  room — or  whether  he 
had  merely  reached  one  further  point  in  his 
development — who  can  say?  At  any  rate,  he 
sprang  suddenly  from  his  guardian's  lap  and 
trundled  with  incredible  swiftness  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  dance  floor.  With  a  passionate  cry, 
Bushy  leaped  after  him,  slipped  on  the  newly- 
waxed  boards,  and  did  a  magnificent  spread- 
eagle  at  the  feet  of  Lofty,  who  promptly  went 
down  on  top  of  her. 

Eugene,  though  so  small,  was  unmistakably 
a  mouse,  and  the  effect  of  his  sudden  entrance 
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was  dramatic.  Loretta  and  another  girl  re- 
sponded to  age-old  feminine  instinct  by  picking 
up  their  ruffled  skirts  and  scrambling  on  to 
chairs.  The  rest  of  the  girls  drew  back  a  little, 
giggling;  the  boys  jumped  forward — one  catch- 
ing up  the  fire  tongs  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
encourage  the  silly  females.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  Cairn,  supposedly  shut  in  the  kitchen, 
dashed  in,  barking.  Following  an  equally  age- 
old  instinct  to  pursue  and  hunt  down  small  scut- 
tling things,  the  dog  made  after  Eugene  across 
the  slippery  floor. 

*'You — you — "  gasped  Lofty,  struggling  to 
disentangle  himself. 

"My  MOUSE!  My  darling  Eugene !  My  PET 
mouse !"  wailed  Bushy,  trying  vainly  to  get  up. 
^'Savehim!  QUICK!" 

With  one  look  at  Bushy's  agonized  face,  and 
another  at  the  gray  morsel  of  mousehood  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  Margie  Olmsted  ran  forward 
from  the  shrieking,  giggling,  pushing  group. 
With  one  swift  motion  she  swept  Eugene  into 
her  hands  and  held  him  above  her  heart,  while 
the  Cairn  sprang  and  yelped,  clawing  her 
organdie  flounces. 
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'There,  there!"  she  said.  "You  poor  little 
thing!" 

Bushy  had  at  last  scrambled  up,  and  Lofty 
was  also  on  his  feet — hurrying  forward, 
straightening  his  hair  and  tie.  He  did  not  try 
to  help  Loretta  Wentworth  down  from  her 
chair,  but  left  that  bit  of  gallantry  to  Bill 
Dennis. 

"Beatrice,"  he  said  sternly,  "it's  long  past 
your  bedtime.  I'll  talk  to  yon  in  the  morning." 

But  Bushy  paid  no  attention  to  him. 

"Margie,  you  are  swells  she  said,  as  she 
carefully  transferred  the  panting  Eugene  from 
the  shelter  of  the  older  girl's  hands  to  his  own 
safe  box.  "You  see — I've  brought  him  up.  He 
— he's  mine.  If  that  Cairn  had  got  him — " 

"I  know,"  said  Margie.  "There;  he's  safe. 
Poor  little  scrap!" 

"Take  him — away!"  said  Lofty  distinctly. 
"This  house  party — " 

" — has  turned  into  a  mouse  party  for  the 
time  being!"  said  Margie. 

Bushy,  chuckling  appreciatively,  gave  Margie 
Olmsted  a  final  beaming  look,  and  took  herself 
and  Eugene  to  safer  quarters. 
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"That  was  great  of  you,"  Lofty  murmured, 
hastening  to  bring  punch  and  doughnuts  to  Miss 
Olmsted.  "You — you  were  probably  just  as 
scared  as  Loretta.  But  you  didn't  show  it." 

"Well,"  Margie  told  him,  "I  really  don't  like 
mice — I'm  sure  I  never  held  one  before !  But — 
did  you  see  the  look  in  Bushy's  eyes — poor  kid?" 

"I  wasn't  looking  at  Bushy's  eyes,"  mumbled 
Lofty.  He  wanted  to  add,  "I  was  looking  at 
yours,"  but  couldn't  quite  make  it.  "Shall  we 
dance?"  he  said  instead. 

Loretta  Wentworth  scolded  the  Cairn  un- 
mercifully, and  slapped  his  hairy  flanks  with  a 
trembling  hand.  Certainly  nothing  was  his 
fault — but  then,  Loretta  had  to  take  it  out  on 
something. 

Upstairs,  Bushy  carefully  lighted  the  night 
candle  and  set  the  alarm  clock  for  one-thirty. 

"I  suppose  you  won't  need  all  this  so  very 
much  longer,  darling,"  she  said  to  Eugene,  who 
was  already  asleep,  exhausted  by  his  adventure. 
"I'll  feel  sort  of  lost,  having  a  solid  night's 
sleep.  Ho-hum !  I  am  glad  you'll  have  a  chance 
to  grow  into  happy  and  useful  mousehood — in- 
stead of  being  inside  that  horrid  Cairn." 
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She  drew  the  blankets  over  her  shoulder, 
then  suddenly  propped  herself  on  her  elbow 
again.  "But  I  tell  you  what,  Eugene,"  she 
added,  "no  matter  how  long  you  live,  you'll 
never  pull  off  a  better  trick  than  you  did  to- 
night at  that  mouse  party.  They  all  make  me 
sick — but  I  do  like  Margie  Olmsted.  And  now, 
maybe.  Lofty  Ryder  won't  call  you  a  vermin 
any  more." 


Hang  Around  the  Post  Office 

by 

Selden  M.  Loring 

ALONG  toward  three  o'clock,  when  both  my 
_  hands  were  blistered  from  turning  our  old 
tub's  flywheel,  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  ever  would 
get  to  Three  Mile  Island.  Les  Wade  still  lay 
flat  on  the  afterdeck,  unwrapping  the  pot  line 
tangled  around  our  propeller  shaft.  Every  so 
often  the  boat  hook  he  was  using  would  slip, 
and  he'd  yell  and  catch  himself  from  rolling 
overboard. 

I  sucked  a  broken  blister  and  listened  to  the 
far-away  mumble  of  a  plane.  It  grew  louder,  a 
queer,  fluttering  beat  coming  from  the  west,  but 
I  couldn't  see  the  plane  because  Indian  Bay  and 
the  sky  were  one  aching  glare  of  golden  light. 

"Blast  it,  Don !"  growled  Wade,  scowling  over 
his  shoulder.  *^Turn  her,  I  said !" 

I  moved  the  flywheel  slowly  to  port  until  he 
grunted.  A  minute  later  the  boat  hook  swept 
up  a  trailing  length  of  the  green-slimed  rope. 

"  'Nother  loop  off.  .  .  .  Least  you  could  do  is 
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pay  some  mind  to  a  feller's  orders,  seeing  'twas 
you  fouled  her!"  The  hook  dipped  again,  grat- 
ing along  our  keel.  ''Maybe  you  figure  a  man 
my  age  enjoys  crampin'  his  crop  flat  for  an 
hour — " 

"I  was  listening  to  a  plane,"  I  explained. 

Les  snorted.  ''You  got  little  to  do!  Turn — 
easy." 

"It  was  a  small  motor."  I  inched  the  greasy 
flywheel  another  quarter  turn  and  the  intake 
sucked  and  clicked.  "It's  stopped  now.  Must've 
landed." 

"Shut  up!  Hold  it!"  The  boat  hook  swayed 
and  prodded.  At  last  Les  paused  to  swab  his 
face  and  bald  head.  "That  plane  landed  at 
Three  Mile  Island,  so  git  your  mind  onto  our 
motor." 

"How  could  you  see  her?"  I  demanded,  for 
through  that  sun  blaze  I  could  barely  make  out 
the  black  bulk  of  the  island  four  miles  away, 
and  Les  was  too  deaf  to  have  heard  the  motor. 

"Didn't,  but  they's  nobody  lives  on  any  island 
only  Basset  at  Three  Mile,  so  where  else  would 
she  go?  Maybe  I  can't  tell  the  kind  of  motor  by 
the  noise  of  her,  like  smart  college  fellers,"  he 
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growled,  jabbing  viciously  at  the  tangled  line, 
"but  I  c'n  use  my  head — an'  that  saves  me  a 
v^hole  lot  of  trouble.  .  .  .  Come  up,  darn  you!'* 
The  boat  hook  swished  a  loop  clear.  "Save  me 
more  trouble  if  other  folks'd  use  theirs!  Beats 
me  how  ever  I  come  to  go  shares  with  such  a 
helpless  ninny!" 

"I  offered  to  dive  under  and  cut  the  line 
loose." 

"And  then  dive  forty  foot  more  for  my  lob- 
ster pot,  likely!  You're  blamed  full  of  help — 
afterwards !"  He  went  on  poking  and  grunting 
and  grumbling  until  I  switched  the  subject  by 
saying  it  seemed  sort  of  funny  none  of  the 
Bassets  had  come  ashore  to  Indian  Harbor  yet. 
The  Bassets  were  millionaires  who  had  a  sum- 
mer place  on  Three  Mile  Island. 

Les  pounded  at  the  propeller  as  if  he  were 
chopping  it  off.  "Don  Callendar,  the  Great  I- 
Am !"  he  snorted.  "All  educated,  and  don't  know 
nothing !  That  chauffeur  they  brought  with  'em 
that  looks  like  a  detective,  he  comes  over  in  the 
tender  every  night  after  the  mail.  Everybody 
knows  that!" 

"Everybody  that  hangs  around  the  post  office." 
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*Tou  could  do  worse.  Back  her!" 

Because  I  was  so  taken  up  with  mulling  over 

this  detective-chauffeur,  I  turned  the  flywheel 

the  wrong  way,  thus  pulling  from  his  hands  the 

boat  hook  that  was  thrust  into  the  tangled  rope 
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around  the  propeller.  Les  snatched  at  the  whip- 
ping boat  hook  and  squalled,  ^'Back  her^  you 
fool!" 

For  a  moment  he  strained  at  the  bowed 
shaft,  then  grunted  with  relief.  *'Dang  near 
lost  it!  Yup,  there^s  a  lot  of  interesting  talk 
in  the  post  office,  nights.  Old  Basset,  he's  had 
four  letters  since  he  come,  all  from  the  same 
feller,  looks  like,  with  the  address  printed  on 
'em  in  purple  pencil.  You  know,  the  kind  that 
inks  your  tongue  like  blueberries  when  you 
lap  it." 

"Indelible  pencil — like  this?"  I  held  up  the 
letter  Ben  Carter,  our  postmaster,  had  given 
me,  and  Old  Wade  sat  up  smartly  on  the  deck. 

"Where'd  you  git  that?" 

"Ben  knew  we'd  be  coming  out  past  Three 
Mile,  so  he  asked  me  to  deliver  it." 

Les  leaned  over  the  side  again.  "You  Cal- 
endars were  always  close-mouthed  cusses!"  he 
complained. 

"I  thought,  of  course,  an  Old  Post-Office  Set- 
tler would  know  all  about  it." 

"You'd  learn  a  sight  more  there  than  you 
ever  will  loafing  in  Perley's  stinkin'  garage 
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every  night!  Basset's  chauffeur  didn't  come  to 
town  yesterday." 

"Didn't,  eh?"  I  settled  back  on  my  heels. 
The  May  sun  was  hot,  and  the  boat  with  its  box 
of  decayed  pot-bait  smelled  riper  than  a  mud 
flat.  But  I  was  comfortable,  and  here  was  some 
hot  gossip  to  chew  over.  Who  could  ask  for 
anything  more? 

"Our  worthy  postmaster  must've  thought  the 
letter  was  all-fired  important  to  trust  it  to  me," 
I  said  idly.  "But  then,  he  was  probably  afraid 
you^d  read  it." 

"Knew  danged  well  I  wouldn't  go  near  the 
island,  you  mean!  Can't  mix  me  up  with  kid- 
napin' !" 

That  made  me  laugh.  There  were  fifty  years 
between  Les  Wade  and  me,  but  we  thought 
alike.  "So  that's  how  the  Post-Office  Lodge  fig- 
ures this !  The  fellows  at  the  garage  dope  it  the 
same  way." 

"Be  fools  if  they  didn't !"  snorted  Les,  hunch- 
ing on  one  elbow  to  knead  his  cramped  neck. 
"Take  a  millionaire  coming  up  to  his  summer 
place  ahead  of  the  season,  on  an  island,  with 
his  youngster  that  ought  to  be  in  school.    No 
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one  sees  hide  nor  hair  of  'em  only  the  chauffeur 
coming  to  town  every  day  to  get  just  one  letter 
every  day — ^with  the  address  printed  worse  than 
my  grandson  could  do  it !  You  got  to  be  dumber 
than  plain  stupid  not  to  smell  kidnapin' — you 
got  to  be  educated!  What's  that  one  post- 
marked?  There  in  your  hand?" 

"Liberty.  Somebody  knows  his  way  around 
up  here." 

*'Sure.  They  all  come  from  little  towns,  right 
'round  this  district.  Only  thing  seems  unlikely, 
a  smart  crook  wouldn't  use  that  in-delible  pen- 
cil.  It's  noticeable." 

"He  doesn't  know  our  post  office." 
"Don't  get  fresh.  Turn  her — slow." 
The  second  blister  broke  with  a  sharp  sting 
when  I  moved  the  wheel.    "Seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  get  this  letter  out  to  Basset  right 
away,"  I  suggested. 

Les  was  too  busy  to  listen  to  me.  "Something 
happened  out  there  the  day  after  the  Bassets 
come.  Doc  Willet  got  sent  for.  Chauffeur 
fetched  him  and  brought  him  back,  and  then 
got  a  prescription  filled  at  Bellamy's.  Bellamy 
says  Mis'  Basset  must've  had  a  shock,  from  the 
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prescription.  Doc  don't  say  nothing,  of  course, 
only  he  swears  there  was  no  boy  on  the  island." 

"He'd  have  seen  him,  all  right."  I  squinted 
across  the  sun-dazzle  toward  Three  Mile;  it 
looked  silent  and  lonesome.  "The  kid  runs  wild 
there — always  in  a  tearing  hurry  to  get  to  the 
dock,  or  in  swimming,  or  out  in  his  boat." 

The  way  I  figured  it.  Basset  had  brought  his 
boy  up  here  early,  to  avoid  a  kidnaping  threat. 
But  if  Doc  Willet  hadn't  seen  the  boy,  the  kid- 
napers must've  got  him.  It  made  me  sick;  he 
was  a  good  little  kid. 

Les  tugged  at  the  pot  line.  "Can't  get  nothin' 
out  of  that  chauft'eur.  Cap'n  Pollet  tried,  last 
time  he  was  in.  Says,  'Where's  that  young  Clay 
Basset  that  was  goin'  to  sign  on  with  me  this 
season?'  It's  a  fact;  the  boy  did  promise  to,  end 
of  last  summer,  if  his  old  man  would  let  him. 
Nine  year  old,  and  spindly,  too,  and  wantin'  to 
ship  on  that  old  sardine  trap !  We  all  snickered, 
only  the  chauffeur.  He  looked  right  through 
Pollet,  took  the  mail,  and  walked  out  without  a 
word.  Pollet  was  mad.  There,  blast  it!  She's 
clear!"  He  tossed  the  red  and  white  float  far 
astern,  its  line  trailing  and  slapping  the  water. 
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Then  he  rolled  onto  his  back  and  lay  puffing 
and  rubbing  his  chest. 

^Toilet's  getting  stepped  on  all  along  the 
line,"  I  said,  sitting  back  on  the  lobster  box  to 
stretch  my  legs.  "He  ran  down  to  Three  Mile 
yesterday  to  sell  'em  some  mackerel,  and  Basset 
chased  him  off  in  a  hurry.   No  mackerel." 

Les  quit  nursing  his  ribs  and  shook  his  head 
at  the  sky.  **Beats  all  what  you  close-mouthed 
fellers  pick  up  with  your  long  ears !  Pollet  never 
told  us  that."  Considering  the  news,  he  built 
on  it.  "That  clinches  it,"  he  decided.  "Basset 
come  down  here  to  dodge  kidnapers,  but  they 
got  the  boy,  dang  'em!'' 

"But  why  should  he  run  the  captain  off  his 
island?  Pollet's  sheriff." 

"Proves  the  point,  for  them  with  sense.  Take 
a  feller  in  communication  with  the  kidnap  gang, 
arranging  the  ransom — he  don't  want  no  one  to 
get  a  smell  of  it,  police  in  particular." 

I  grinned.  "If  the  kidnapers  knew  Indian 
Harbor,  they'd  steer  clear  of  it!  It's  chock-full 
of  super-sleuths." 

Behind  me  the  gray  fog  was  crawling  inshore 
past  Porcupine  Island,  smothering  the  wind  as 
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it  came.  Already  it  had  wiped  out  the  blue 
bulge  of  Cadillac  on  Mount  Desert  and  blurred 
the  rusty  shore  and  the  dark  green  pines  and 
lighter  hardwoods  on  Porcupine.  We  were  six 
miles  from  Indian  Harbor — an  hour's  run  in 
that  squat,  underpowered  bathtub.  Longer, 
because  we'd  buck  the  ebb  going  into  the  mouth 
of  Indian  River. 

"We'd  better  let  the  pots  go  today,"  I  sug- 
gested, "and  get  this  letter  to  Basset  before  the 
soup  thickens." 

Les  humped  his  shoulders  and  steered  toward 
Pickhandle  Ledge.  "Ain't  no  concern  of  mine. 
Did  you  line  up  with  me  to  lobster  so's  you 
could  go  back  to  college,  or  to  run  errands  for 
Ben  Carter?" 

That  was  a  double-barreled  slam.  We  both 
knew  that  all  I'd  make  on  lobsters  at  this  mar- 
ket wouldn't  keep  me  in  Tech  for  half  a  term. 
I'd  had  to  quit  in  March  to  get  a  job,  but  if  Les 
hadn't  talked  me  into  helping  him  I'd  have  been 
as  unemployed  as  most  of  the  boys. 

By  the  time  I'd  heaved  up  the  second  pot  off 
Pickhandle  and  dropped  one  lobster  into  the 
box,  the  fog  was  thick  enough  for  Les. 
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"That'll  be  enough,  Don,"  he  growled,  slam- 
ming the  lone  green  victim  into  the  box.  He 
kicked  the  flywheel,  slowed,  and  swung  the  boat 
over  the  deep  end  of  the  ledge  where  the  black 
water  lifted  silently  against  the  black  rock  and 
fell  whispering  away.  "Drop  her,  and  mind 
where  the  line  goes !" 

The  slimy  dark  lattice  of  the  pot  splashed 
white  foam  and  sank  from  sight  and  flung  the 
line  astern.  With  the  smack  of  the  float  Les 
opened  the  throttle,  and  the  boat  settled  on  her 
haunches  and  plowed  north  for  Indian  Harbor, 
while  I  sat  down  in  the  bow  and  pulled  on  a 
sticky,  torn  oilskin.  The  fog  swirled  around  us 
now,  thick  and  clinging  and  chill.  Westward 
the  sun's  weak,  yellow  disk  faded  and  vanished 
in  the  gray. 

Above  the  thudding  of  our  engine  rose  the 
muffled  drumming  of  the  airplane  I  had  heard 
before,  but  this  time  it  grew  steadily  louder 
and  louder  until  it  went  over  us  like  heavy 
wheels  on  a  planked  bridge.  Les  chewed  his 
cold  pipe,  rolling  a  watery  eye  at  the  sound. 
"Where  in  thunder  do  they  figure  to  go,  headin' 
out  to  sea?" 
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^'Maybe  Bar  Harbor,  and  they're  looking  for 
one  of  the  hills  to  steer  by." 

^'They'll  git  one — right  between  the  eyes!'' 
He  stood  up,  craning  to  peer  ahead.  Little 
streamers  of  white  hair  fluttered  around  his 
bald  dome.  The  tiller  lines  creaked  as  he  moved 
the  wheel  enough  to  slide  us  past  a  long  black 
ledge  streaming  with  yellow  and  brown  mottled 
weed  that  glistened  in  the  pale  light. 

"Ridgepole,"  said  Les.  "We're  comin'  past 
the  north  end  of  Three  Mile." 

I  reached  back  to  throttle  the  engine,  but  my 
finger  slipped  on  the  oily  brass  and  killed  it. 
Les  glared.   "Leave  it  be." 

"I  meant  to  slow  it,"  I  said.  "We're  going  to 
take  the  letter  in,  aren't  we?" 

"Too  late.  We'll  have  trouble  aplenty  pick- 
ing up  the  bell  at  the  river,  let  alone  nosin'  in  to 
Three  Mile  through  them  ledges !" 

"It  may  be  important — "  I  stopped  with  my 
hands  on  the  flywheel.  Out  of  the  gray  distance 
toward  the  island  drifted  a  faint  clatter  like 
running  feet,  like  little  feet  racing  along  the 
loose  boards  of  a  dock.  I  saw  gooseflesh  come 
out  on  my  bare  wrists. 
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Les  bounced  on  the  seat.  "Come  on!  Come 
on!  You're  big  enough  to  start  her,  ain't  you?'* 

I  swallowed.  "I  heard  Clay — the  Basset 
kid—" 

"You  danged  fool!  Want  to  stay  here  all 
night?  You've  got  that  letter  on  the  brain!  If 
'twas  important  Basset  would've  sent  for  it, 
same  as  the  others !  If  he  don't  care  enough  to 
get  his  own  mail,  I  ain't  scrapin'  the  bottom 
out  of  my  boat  to  fetch  it  to  him !" 

There  was  no  arguing  with  Les  Wade.  Every- 
one in  town  was  downright  certain  Basset  was 
in  trouble,  and  personally  I'd  have  gone  busting 
out  to  his  place  to  offer  my  help — and  probably 
got  bounced  off  like  Cap'n  Pollet. 

Les  was  different.  As  long  as  Basset  discour- 
aged visitors,  he  wouldn't  go  within  hailing  dis- 
tance of  Three  Mile.  Basset  had  picked  his 
course,  so  Les  picked  his — straight  for  home. 
Furthermore,  he  took  the  short  line  from  Three 
Mile. 

It  was  lucky  he  didn't  need  help ;  going  away 
to  college  spoils  your  nose  for  blind  piloting. 
For  me,  the  homeward  course  through  this  wall 
of  fog  was  a  blank.   We  were  the  center  of  a 
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small  circle  of  water,  and  the  only  sounds  were 
the  hiss  of  the  bow  wave  and  the  thumping  of 
our  old  one-lunger.  Only  once  there  was  an- 
other sound,  when  a  plane  mumbled  somewhere 
behind  that  curtain,  too  faint  and  far  away  to 
locate. 

Old  Wade  felt  his  way  or  smelled  it.  He 
skinned  Ironstreak  Point  with  twenty  feet  to 
spare,  wriggled  over  and  between  the  spattered 
shoals  and  granite  ledges  one  after  another,  and 
swung  into  the  five-mile-wide  mouth  of  Indian 
River  where  the  water  roughened  a  little  with 
the  pull  of  tide  and  current.  After  a  while  he 
throttled  the  motor  and  moved  up  to  the  for- 
ward wheel,  his  bristling,  wrinkled  neck  stuck 
out  like  a  turkey,  and  his  head  on  one  side. 

I  hated  to  hurt  his  feelings,  but  when  I  caught 
the  soft  ping  of  the  bell-buoy  on  Frenchman's 
Shoal,  I  pointed  to  starboard.  "Off  there,  Les, 
I  think." 

"Don't  want  to  know  what  you  think — our 
bottom  might  not  stand  it."  He  scowled  at  the 
scoop  of  clear  green  water  behind  our  bow  wave. 
"Don't  seem  like  we  was  west  of  the  French- 
man," he  muttered.  He  reached  back  a  long  leg 
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to  tap  the  throttle  till  the  motor  barely  turned 
over,  coughing  gently.  I  pulled  its  cover  tight 
to  deaden  the  noise  still  more,  and  shoulder  to 
shoulder  we  leaned  our  elbows  on  the  wet  shin- 
ing deck  and  listened. 

Miles  away  a  truck  whined  uphill,  clucked 
into  high  gear,  and  was  gone.  Again  I  caught 
the  throb  of  the  bell,  still  without  placing  it. 

Out  of  gray  space  floated  a  low,  droning 
whine.  Nearer  and  louder.  Behind  us.  A  plane 
roared  overhead,  flying  high  and  slow,  with  now 
and  then  a  stutter  in  the  beat  of  her  motor. 

''Same  plane,"  I  said.  "They're  lost.  They've 
been  battling  around  up  there  ever  since  they 
left  Three  Mile." 

"Never  should' ve  started."  Les  rubbed  his 
ears  to  a  glow.  "Can't  hear  for  a  darn !  Damp's 
got  in  'em,  likely." 

He  tucked  his  pipe  in  a  vest  pocket,  dragged 
the  battered,  green-tarnished  whistle  out  of  the 
bow  locker  and  jabbed  the  handle  sharply.  He 
listened  carefully  to  the  echoes  from  starboard 
and  port,  then  grinned  triumphantly.  "Told 
you  so!  We're  comin'  in  east  of  the  bell!  You 
listen!" 
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At  that  moment  came  the  hushed  clang  of  the 
buoy,  and  this  time,  knowing  our  position,  I 
spotted  it.  'Tou're  a  wonder,  Les!  Hold  her 
steady  and  you'll  crack  it  right  on  the  nose." 

"Don't  aim  to — scrape  our  paint,"  he 
chuckled,  and  kicked  the  throttle  half  open.  The 
boat  surged  forward. 

I  heard  a  new  sound — a  fluttering  whisper 
in  the  fog  that  could  have  been  anywhere, 
astern  or  ahead.  Les  Wade's  face  was  blank, 
intent  on  the  buoy.  The  whisper  mounted 
swiftly  to  a  shrill  whistle.  Les  jerked  up  his 
head,  scowling. 

The  whistle  was  ahead  of  us — it  leaped  to  a 
screeching  roar  and,  like  a  swooping  hawk,  a 
plane  burst  out  of  the  mist,  dead  in  our  faces. 
I  couldn't  move  or  yell.  Wade's  arm  knocked 
me  sprawling  to  the  floor  as  he  ducked,  and  the 
shining  floats  screamed  over  us. 

My  shoulder  cracked  the  bait  box.  I  twisted 
in  time  to  see  the  red  plane  smack  the  water 
astern,  bounce  in  a  spout  of  white  spray,  and 
vanish  in  the  fog.  I  heard  it  strike  again  with 
a  long,  slurring  splash,  and  then  the  blanket 
of  silence  closed  down  around  us. 
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Les  straightened  at  the  wheel,  glaring  back 
into  the  fog.  ^'You  danged  idjitsP*  he  bellowed. 

**They^re  forced  down,"  I  said,  struggling  up 
all  tangled  in  the  slicker.  "That  prop  was  just 
turning  in  the  wind!  We'll  have  to  go  after 
'em!" 

"If  I  do,  it'll  be  to  give  'em  a  piece  of  my 
mind !"   But  he  swung  the  wheel. 

Voices,  low  and  jumbled,  muttered  out  there. 
Then  a  shout:  "Hello,  the  boat!  Hey!  HellOy 
there  P^ 

"Hello  yourself!"  cried  Les.  "Stop  squalling!" 

The  outlines  of  the  monoplane  showed  dimly 
through  the  fog.  It  was  a  scarlet  cabin  plane 
floating  calmly  on  its  pontoons.  But  the  two 
men  crowding  to  its  open  door  weren't  calm. 
The  bigger  one  wiped  a  hand  across  his  face 
and  stammered,  "G-glad  we  didn't  crack  you, 
friend!    Came  p-pretty  close,  eh?" 

Les  cut  the  motor.  "Just  learning?"  he  asked 
insultingly. 

The  short  man's  square,  dark  face  flushed. 
"Ran  out  of  gas,"  he  growled.  "Lucky  we  heard 
that  bell  buoy.  I  took  a  chance  it  was  that,  and 
not  a  church  bell  five  miles  inland." 
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The  first  man  laughed  shakily.  ''Glad  you 
guessed  right!  We  started  wrong  when  we 
left — "  He  stopped  short  and  ran  a  nervous 
tongue  over  his  lips,  then  said  quickly,  "Now 
that  we've  got  our  bearings,  we'll  be  O.K.  if  you 
can  let  us  have  some  gas." 

I  didn't  say  anything.  It  was  Wade's  gas. 
And  I  didn't  like  the  man's  face.  Too  fat 
around  the  chin,  and  an  ashen  gray — but  that 
might  have  been  fright.  His  lips  were  fat  and 
pale,  too,  and  his  tongue  looked  unhealthy. 

Les  sniffed.  "Feller  smart  enough  to  run  one 
of  them  things  ought  to  have  sense  enough  to 
stay  down  this  weather.  You  like  to  knocked 
our  heads  off!" 

The  short  man,  who  was  the  pilot,  by  his 
leather  jacket  and  his  nerve,  sat  down  in  the 
doorway  and  reached  a  foot  to  our  gunwale. 
"Don't  you  worry  about  us,  pal."  He  pulled  the 
plane  slowly  alongside  until  the  wing  slid 
darkly  over  my  head.  "How  about  a  shot  of 
gas?"  he  repeated,  slipping  down  into  the  boat. 

"Why,  certain.  Leastways,  I  guess  we  got 
plenty."  Les  puckered  his  forehead  and  sucked 
his  teeth  thoughtfully.   "Let's  see — I  put  in  ten 
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gallons  this  morning,  and  we  ain't  used  over  two 
or  three  for  all  we  been  out  so  long.  This  over- 
grown ninny  with  me  tangled  us  in  a  pot  line — " 

The  pilot  grunted.  '^Why  not  measure  your 
tank?  We  don't  want  to  rob  you."  He  was 
swinging  the  plane  to  get  at  his  motor.  I  put  a 
foot  up  on  the  seat  and  was  reaching  for  the 
wing  to  help  him  when  he  bent  over  for  an  ex- 
tra heave,  and  the  motion  lifted  his  leather  coat 
enough  to  show  the  flat  bulge  of  an  automatic 
on  his  hip. 

It  surprised  me  so  that  I  dropped  back  beside 
the  bait  box,  and  the  next  minute  the  big  man 
tumbled  aboard,  all  clumsy  feet  and  knees,  dip- 
ping our  gunwale  a  foot  with  his  weight.  He 
wrinkled  his  face  in  a  grin.  Long  black  hair 
curled  out  of  his  nose,  and  the  stubble  on  his 
lip  and  chin  stood  out  like  black  wires. 

"Feels  good  to  have  something  solid  under 
me !"  he  said,  with  that  same  strained  laugh. 

"Pull  up  your  socks  and  hang  onto  this 
crate,"  growled  the  pilot  impatiently.  Then  he 
grinned  at  Les.  "Five  gallons'll  ride  this  sew- 
ing machine  far  enough  for  us." 

Les  nodded,  sucking  his  teeth.  "I  got  plenty." 
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He  poked  in  a  forward  locker,  pulled  out  a  rusty 
bailing  can  and  scrubbed  its  inside  with  a  cor- 
ner of  his  vest.  "That's  clean  enough,  ain't  it?" 
he  asked,  holding  out  the  can  toward  the  pilot. 

"Sure!"  muttered  the  big  man  quickly.  "Fill 
'er  up !"  He  rubbed  his  hands  on  his  pants  and 
licked  his  lips  again. 

He  wasn't  two  feet  from  me ;  his  tongue  was 
an  ugly  purple.  I  felt  a  prickle  of  ice  crawl  up 
my  back,  and  my  stomach  shivered.  I  stared  at 
Les  meaningly,  but  he  was  in  the  bow  with  the 
two  men  planted  between  me  and  him.  Even  if 
I  worked  around  them  and  up  to  him,  I'd  have 
to  whisper  so  loud  they'd  hear  me. 

Les  hadn't  noticed  anything.  He  still  held  the 
can  out  toward  the  short  man.  "Take  a  look,'* 
he  said. 

"O.K.  O.K,r  The  pilot  waved  it  away.  He'd 
brought  the  plane's  nose  alongside,  and  as  he 
stepped  back,  he  bumped  me.  If  the  butt  of  that 
gun  had  stuck  out  of  his  pocket  an  inch,  I'd 
probably  have  committed  suicide  by  grabbing 
it.  After  all,  I  didn't  know  who  these  men  were. 

When  he  bumped  me,  the  pilot  turned  with  a 
grin  that  faded  as  he  saw  my  face.    His  gray 
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eyes  squinted  a  little.  He  moved  forward  a 
step  to  stand  with  his  hands  on  his  hips,  still 
between  me  and  Les.  His  eyes  flicked  to  his 
friend. 

"Open  the  tank,"  he  said.  "I'll  bring  the 
gas."  And  the  eyes  were  back  on  me. 

The  big  man  fumbled  with  the  tank  and 
glanced  at  me.  His  lips  twitched,  and  he  looked 
away  and  began  to  whistle  under  his  breath. 

Les  Wade  was  crawling  under  the  bow  deck 
where  our  gas  tank  sits,  and  I  was  puzzled. 
There  was  nothing  but  a  shut-off  at  that  end 
of  the  pipe;  the  drain  cock  was  at  the  carbur- 
etor, right  beside  me.  Crowded  in  under  there 
Les  was  helpless.  I  could  have  kicked  him ! 

I  debated  my  chances.  Any  thugs  who'd  steal 
a  kid  must  be  yellow  to  start  with,  but  there 
were  two  of  them.  The  gun  wouldn't  matter  if 
I  didn't  give  the  pilot  time  to  pull  it,  but  the 
other  man?  He'd  unbuttoned  his  gray  coat  and 
he  probably  had  a  gun  in  a  shoulder-holster. 

Wade's  voice  rumbled  from  the  dark  cubby- 
hole, muffled  and  impatient. 

"Danged  drain  cock's  stuck!"  he  shouted. 

Grunting  and  wiggling,  he  worked  himself 
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half  out  again,  lying  flat  on  his  back.  I  glared 
at  him,  twitching  my  head  toward  the  big  man, 
but  Les  was  peering  at  the  pilot  beside  me: 
"Let's  have  them  pliers,"  he  grumbled.  "In 
that  locker  by  your  feet." 

Before  the  man  could  stoop,  I  had  them.  "Let 
me  in,  Les,  I'll  do  it,"  I  said,  starting  forward. 

The  pilot  blocked  me.  "Stay  there,  bud.  I'll 
give  'em  to  him."  He  reached  for  the  pliers, 
watching  me,  his  right  hand  still  on  his  hip. 

"That's  right !"  snapped  Wade,  scowling  from 
the  dark  locker.  "That  idjit'll  drop  'em  over- 
board, or  punch  a  hole  in  the  tank!  He's  born 
to  mess  things !  You  get  over  by  that  airplane, 
Don  Callendar,  an'  help  that  feller!  And  do  as 
I  say — quick !"  he  barked. 

"I  don't  need  any  help,"  said  the  big  man 
sharply  as  I  dropped  back  beside  him.  His  fin- 
gers fluttered  at  his  black  tie. 

"You  will — with  Don  handy!"  chuckled  Les, 
stretching  out  his  hand  for  the  pliers.  "Come 
on,  pass  'em!"  he  yelped.  "Have  I  got  to  come 
out  after  'em?"  At  that  the  pilot  stooped  for- 
ward to  thrust  them  into  the  groping  hand,  and 
like  a  flying  ax-head.  Wade's  boot  lashed  up  and 
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cracked  him  squarely  on  the  chin.  "Hit  himr 
screamed  Les. 

Surprise  lost  me  a  split-second;  time  for  the 
big  man's  hand  to  dart  under  his  coat  as  I 
struck.  He  rolled  with  the  punch,  banging  my 
ribs  with  a  left  that  scared  me,  but  I  caught 
the  black  gun  as  it  leaped  out  and  drove  it 
against  his  mouth.  As  he  wrenched  the  gun  out 
of  my  grip  and  swung  it,  I  ducked  in  against 
him  and  shoved.  He  stepped  back,  caught  his 
knees  against  the  gunwale,  and  we  went  down 
into  the  water  between  boat  and  plane. 

The  gun's  blast  as  we  hit  the  water  deafened 
me,  but  I  was  whole.  And  I  knew  I  had  him. 
The  instant  the  water  roared  around  us  he 
screamed  and  quit  slugging  to  thrash  and  kick 
— my  fingers  were  knuckle  deep  in  his  windpipe, 
and  my  other  hand  found  his  right.  It  was 
empty;  I  had  him  cold. 

When  we  came  up,  I  soused  him  under  again 
for  shooting  at  me,  and  had  to  break  his  hold 
twice  before  I  got  behind  him  with  an  elbow 
under  his  chin.  He  squalled  and  fought  the 
water.  Then  a  hand  in  my  collar  jerked  me 
halfway  out.    That  was  Les. 
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"Come  up,  you  butter-fingered  fool!"  he 
snapped.  "You  do  beat  all  for  messing  things! 
Can't  even  stay  aboard!"  He  twisted  the 
screaming,  gagging  man  out  of  my  arm,  hauled 
him  alongside  and  slapped  his  face.  "Shut  up! 
You're  all  right — I've  got  you." 

The  man  strangled,  clawing  at  the  brine  in 
his  eyes.   "Get  me  out,"  he  choked.  ''Quickr 

"You  soak  a  while."  Les  hooked  the  frantic 
hands  on  the  gunwale  and  grabbed  my  slicker. 
It  ripped ;  he  shifted  to  my  belt,  and  I  came  in- 
board with  a  surge  of  spray.  Les  snorted  and 
stamped  his  soaked  legs.  "There  you  go!"  He 
looked  me  over.  "Missed  you,  did  he?  The  Cal- 
endars was  always  fools  for  luck!" 

Together  we  hauled  the  shivering  man  in  over 
the  side  and  lashed  his  wrists  and  ankles  with 
pot  line.  Forward  of  the  engine  the  pilot  lay 
colder  than  a  cod  and  tied  up  like  a  furled  sail. 
Les  had  worked  fast,  but  then  Les  is  a  whirl- 
wind when  he  feels  that  way. 

The  red  plane  had  drifted  off,  but  not  too  far 
for  me  to  haul  it  back  with  the  boat  hook. 
"Hold  her  alongside !"  I  panted,  scrambling  into 
her  cabin. 
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"What  you  doin'?"  demanded  Les.  "Leave 
her  be  an'  come  home!" 

Behind  the  two  seats  in  the  cabin  I  found  a 
fat,  heavy  suitcase.  I  dropped  back  into  the 
boat,  set  down  the  bag  and  snapped  the  catches. 
The  straining  lid  flew  open. 

"Great  Jumping  Jesabite!"  Les  goggled  at 
the  piles  of  bills — fifties,  twenties,  tens,  and 
fives.   "What's  that?" 

"The  ransom  money,  of  course.  It  had  to  be 
there — at  least  it  would  be  if  we  guessed  right. 
Basset  thought  the  letters  had  stopped  coming — 
everything  was  set  for  the  pay-off."  I  fished  the 
crumpled,  soaking  letter  out  of  my  pocket  and 
ripped  it  open.  "It  says,  'Three  o'clock  instead 
of  noon.'  That's  why  Basset  wasn't  expecting 
it,  see?  The  meeting  was  all  arranged,  and 
naturally  Basset  didn't  expect  this  note;  so  he 
didn't  send  to  the  post  office." 

The  big  man  swore  and  pounded  his  heels  on 
the  floor-boards.  "All  right,  wise  guys!"  he 
snarled.  "How's  for  splitting  with  us,  and  no- 
body say  a  word  about  this?" 

I  sort  of  hesitated.  "Too  dangerous,"  I 
mumbled.   Wade's  chin  stuck  out  at  me;  for  a 
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second  all  his  five  teeth  showed.  Then  he  gulped 
and  shut  his  mouth. 

**No  danger!"  said  the  big  man.  *'The  kid's 
safe  home.  There  won't  be  any  backfire — " 

"Close  your  trap!"  I  said.  That  was  all  I 
wanted  to  know.  It  wasn't  a  ghost  I'd  heard  on 
Three  Mile  dock — it  was  young  Clay  Basset, 
safely  back.  "We'll  find  out  right  quick  if  the 
kid  is  all  right — and  he'd  better  be !" 

Les  sat  down  beside  the  engine  with  a  thump, 
still  hanging  onto  the  boat  hook.  "Well,  dang 
me  black  and  blue — a  Callendar  can  think, 
after  all!  How'd  you  know  it  was  them,  Don?" 

"Same  way  you  did,  of  course.  I've  got  eyes, 
too !  The  purple  stain  on  this  big  thug's  tongue 
when  he  licked  his  lips.  He  uses  an  indelible 
pencil.  At  least,  that  made  me  darned  sus- 
picious. Then  you  guessed  it,  too — so  that 
proved  it." 

Les  shook  his  head.  "I  wasn't  guessin'.  I 
never  thought  to  look  at  this  feller,  though." 

"I  kept  trying  to  get  you  to."  I  stopped  with 
my  mouth  open,  staring.  "Well,  wait!  Why'd 
you  kick  the  pilot  if  you  didn't  suspect?" 

"Ain't  I  said  all  along  you'd  ought  to  hang 
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out  at  the  post  office  more?"  grunted  Les. 
*'They's  lots  of  interesting  things  there — that 
little  feller's  picture,  for  instance.  Been  there 
for  months.  Seems  he  broke  jail  over  to  Thomas- 
ton,  serving  a  life  sentence  for  everything  dirty 
on  the  list."  Les  winked.  "Two  thousand  dol- 
lars reward,  partner." 

For  a  minute  we  just  sat  and  grinned  at 
each  other. 


"Stand  By  to  Dock  the 
Normandie" 

by 
Henry  B.  Lent 

THIS  is  the  day  we  have  been  waiting  for. 
The  Normandie,  one  of  the  largest  ships  in 
the  world,  is  due  to  arrive  in  New  York  harbor. 
We  have  made  arrangements  to  go  out  on  one 
of  the  tugboats  which  will  help  her  into  her 
dock. 

It  is  still  early  in  the  morning  as  we  come  up 
out  of  the  subway  station  and  walk  across  Bat- 
tery Park,  down  at  the  tip  of  New  York  City. 

All  the  harbor  is  spread  out  before  us.  We 
see  ferryboats,  a  coastwise  oil  tanker,  a  tugboat 
escorting  a  barge  laden  with  freight  cars  .  .  . 
and  craft  of  all  kinds  busily  at  work.  The 
Statue  of  Liberty  holds  her  torch  aloft  in  the 
early  morning  haze,  as  a  gesture  of  welcome  to 
incoming  ships  from  foreign  ports. 

We  hurry  over  to  Pier  1,  where  the  tugboat 
Alice  M.  Moran  is  waiting  to  start  her  day's 
work.    Her  soft  hemp  fender  nudges  gently 
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against  the  pierhead.  A  wisp  of  steam  curls 
upward  from  her  funnel. 

The  mate  of  the  Alice  is  standing  on  her 
deck.  He  calls  to  us  to  come  aboard.  We  climb 
up  over  the  shaggy  mass  of  woven  hemp  on  the 
bow  of  the  tugboat  and  jump  down  to  the  wide 
deck.  We  learn  that  there  is  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  rope  in  that  buffer  that  looks  like  a  beard  on 
the  bow  of  the  Alice.  It  is  there  to  prevent  dam- 
age when  the  tugboat  is  pushing  against  the 
side  of  a  ship. 

We  shake  hands  with  the  mate.  He  tells  us 
that  Captain  Huseby  is  up  in  the  dispatcher's 
office  on  the  twenty-fifth  floor  of  the  Whitehall 
Building,  across  from  Battery  Park.  He  is  find- 
ing out  just  when  the  Normandie  will  dock. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  him,  we  walk 
around  the  deck  and  watch  the  deck  hand  coil- 
ing the  thick  seven-inch  rope  hawser  that  will 
soon  be  used  to  help  the  Normandie  into  the  big 
slip  that  was  built  especially  for  her  off  the  end 
of  48th  Street. 

What  a  splendid,  trim  little  boat  the  Alice  is  I 
She  is  a  hundred  feet  long — just  big  enough  to 
fit  into  the  swimming  pool  on  the  Normandie, 
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It  takes  a  crew  of  seven  men  to  operate  the 
Alice:  the  captain,  the  mate,  the  engineer  and 
his  helper,  the  fireman,  the  deck  hand,  and 
(most  important!)  the  cook. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  a  tugboat  is  en- 
tirely hidden  from  sight.  The  mate  tells  us  that 
the  enormous  nine-foot  propeller  of  the  Alice  M, 
Moran  turns  up  more  than  750  horsepower  un- 
der full  steam!  This  sturdy  little  tug  is  just 
about  the  most  powerful  boat  of  its  size  afloat. 
It  is  amusing  to  think  that  the  giant  Norman/- 
die,  with  her  160,000  horsepower,  cannot  get 
alongside  her  dock  without  the  help  of  pigmy 
tugboats  like  the  Alice! 

Here  comes  Captain  Huseby.  He  swings  up 
onto  the  deck  and  welcomes  us.  We  follow  him 
up  the  narrow  companionway  to  the  pilothouse. 
He  calls  to  the  mate  over  his  shoulder : 

"She^s  coming  into  Quarantine  now.  Let's 
go!" 

We  ask  Captain  Huseby  what  "Quarantine" 
is.  We  remember  that  we  were  "in  quarantine" 
when  we  had  the  chicken  pox,  but  it  can't  be 
anything  like  that.   Not  for  ships. 

He  laughs.    "Well,  that's  pretty  close  to  the 
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idea,"  he  says.  "When  ships  come  into  New 
York  harbor  from  foreign  ports,  they  anchor  oif 
Quarantine  Station,  which  is  on  Staten  Island. 
As  soon  as  they  have  anchored,  the  doctors  and 
customs  officials  go  aboard  for  inspection.  The 
doctors  must  be  sure  that  no  one  on  the  ship  is 
bringing  a  contagious  disease  into  the  country." 
Inspection  at  Quarantine  usually  takes  about 
an  hour. 

Captain  Huseby  stands  at  the  wheel  of  the 
tug  and  pulls  the  cord  that  blows  her  deep  bass 
whistle.  The  deck  hand  leaps  to  the  pier,  yanks 
the  hawser  off  the  steel  post,  or  stanchion,  and 
throws  it  aboard.  The  Captain  pulls  the  shiny 
brass  handle  that  rings  the  engine-telegraph 
bell  down  in  the  engine  room. 

"Ding-ding."  Two  bells,  for  slow  astern.  The 
propeller  throbs,  churns  the  water,  and  we  back 
out  of  the  slip  into  the  river. 

Once  clear  of  the  pier,  we  turn  and  head  up 
the  river,  full  steam  ahead.  We  are  going  up 
to  Pier  88,  before  the  Normandie  arrives.  We 
must  make  sure  that  the  other  tugs  that  will 
work  with  us  understand  exactly  what  they  are 
to  do.   White  foamy  water  rolls  back  from  the 
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stubby  prow  of  the  Alice  as  she  cuts  through 
the  waves.  A  sailor  would  say,  ''She  has  a 
bone  in  her  teeth." 

A  chilly  breeze  sweeps  across  the  river  from 
the  New  Jersey  side,  but  here  in  the  pilothouse 
we  are  warm  and  comfortable.  The  steam  pipes 
hiss  and  sputter  away  in  fine  style.  Captain 
Huseby  has  a  firm  grasp  on  the  spokes  of  the 
brass-bound  wheel,  and  his  eyes  are  fixed  on 
his  course. 

As  we  approach  Pier  88,  we  see  six  other 
Moran  tugs  clustered  about  the  pierhead.  We 
turn  in  toward  them.  The  engine-telegraph 
rings  "slow  ahead."  Captain  Huseby  lowers 
one  of  the  windows  and  takes  a  big  megaphone 
from  its  hook  overhead.  As  we  come  alongside 
the  pier  he  shouts  orders  to  the  other  tugboats : 

"Helen  .  .  Agnes  .  .  Richard  .  .  .  take  the  port 
bow!" 

That  means  that  when  the  Normandie  ar- 
rives, these  three  tugboats  must  work  at  her 
bow,  on  the  port,  or  left,  side.  He  orders  two 
of  the  other  tugs  to  go  near  the  stern  of  the 
liner.  The  sixth  tug,  Joseph  Moran,  must  take 
a  hawser  from  the  stern  of  the  liner  and  stand 
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off  in  the  river,  to  prevent  her  from  swinging 
downstream. 

Captain  Huseby  explains  to  us  what  a  diffi- 
cult job  it  is  to  get  the  Normandie  into  her  nar- 
row slip.  The  liner  is  1,029  feet  long.  From 
the  waterline  to  the  tip  of  her  forward  funnel 
is  202  feet.  In  docking  such  a  huge  ship.  Cap- 
tain Huseby  has  to  consider  how  hard  the  wind 
is  blowing,  and  how  fast  the  tide  is  moving, 
in  order  to  know  how  many  tugs  it  will  take  to 
handle  her.  Sometimes,  he  says,  he  uses  fifteen 
of  them. 

*'We  are  doing  the  job  at  slack  tide  today," 
he  adds.  "The  tide  has  come  in,  but  it  hasn't 
yet  started  to  go  out  again.  There  is  no  current 
in  the  river  for  us  to  fight  against.  That  is  the 
easiest  time  to  dock  the  Normandie  J  ^ 

We  ease  up  to  the  end  of  the  pier.  The  dock 
master  throws  a  thick  bundle  of  last-minute 
telegrams  aboard.  We  are  to  deliver  them  to 
the  Normandie  when  we  go  out  to  meet  her. 
Once  again,  full  steam  ahead,  we  turn  and 
head  downstream  toward  Quarantine  to  meet 
the  giant  French  liner.  The  other  tugs  will  wait 
where  they  are. 
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All  the  way  down  we  keep  looking  ahead  to 
be  the  first  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  liner.  Sud- 
denly Captain  Huseby  says  in  a  low  voice, 
**Here  she  comes!" 

Sure  enough!  Her  enormous  hull  looms  up 
ahead  of  us  through  the  light  mist  off  the  Bat- 
tery. It  scarcely  seems  that  any  ocean  liner 
could  be  so  big!  All  sorts  of  harbor  boats  are 
following  her,  blowing  their  whistles  in  wel- 
come. Now  we  are  getting  closer.  Captain 
Huseby  rings  for  the  mate. 
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**Take  the  wheel,  Bill,"  he  says. 

Now  we  learn  that  Captain  Huseby  is  the 
docking  pilot.  It  is  his  job  to  meet  the  Norman- 
die  as  she  comes  up  the  river  and  climb  aboard 
her.  Then  he  must  stand  on  her  bridge  and 
direct  the  seven  tugboats  that  will  dock  her. 
This  is  a  very  important  job. 

Our  mate  takes  the  wheel  of  the  Alice.  We 
turn  in  a  wide  circle  and  come  up  alongside  the 
Normandie.  How  she  towers  above  us!  How 
tiny  we  must  seem  to  the  passengers  who  are 
looking  down  on  us  from  her  upper  decks ! 

She  is  going  at  reduced  speed,  but  even  with 
our  engines  turning  over  at  top  speed,  we  can 
scarcely  keep  up  with  her. 

Captain  Huseby  steps  out  onto  the  deck  of 
the  tugboat.  Two  of  the  crew  set  up  the  long, 
green  ladder.  Every  harbor  tugboat  carries  a 
ladder  strapped  to  the  rail,  to  be  used  when 
boarding  liners.  The  top  of  the  ladder  barely 
reaches  to  the  steel  hatch,  or  door,  that  the  sea- 
men on  the  Normandie  have  swung  open  in  her 
hull,  down  near  the  waterline. 

Now  we  are  running  side  by  side,  at  almost 
the  same  rate  of  speed.    The  French  sailors 
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grasp  the  top  of  the  ladder  to  hold  it  steady. 
Our  men  hold  the  bottom.  Captain  Huseby  sets 
his  foot  on  the  bottom  rung  .  .  .  starts  to  climb. 

"Look  out,  Captain !"  someone  shouts. 

And  just  in  time,  for  suddenly  the  terrific 
suction  of  the  big  ship  sweeps  the  tugboat  back 
so  fast  that  the  ladder  tilts  forward  and  starts 
to  fall.  Our  crew  pulls  it  down  quickly.  We 
shall  have  to  try  again.  Too  bad!  The  mate 
tells  us  that  no  tugboat  caught  like  that  in  the 
slipstream  of  the  Normandie  can  fight  against 
it.   The  current  is  too  strong. 

The  Normandie  can  do  nothing  to  help  us. 
If  she  should  slow  down  too  much  she  would 
lose  steerageway.  She  would  not  respond  to  her 
rudder.  It  would  be  just  as  if  she  did  not  have 
a  rudder.  That  is  what  happens  when  a  ship 
goes  too  slowly.  Our  engineer  has  his  throttle 
wide  open,  but  we  cannot  catch  up  with  her. 
Up  the  river  she  goes.  We  trail  behind  her, 
doing  the  best  we  can. 

Finally,  almost  off  Pier  88,  she  slows  down. 
This  is  our  chance.  We  are  gaining  on  her  now, 
for  her  propellers  are  scarcely  turning.  Once 
again  we  pull  up  alongside  the  mountainous 
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ship.  Once  again  the  ladder  goes  up.  This  time 
Captain  Huseby  climbs  up  .  .  .  quickly  .  .  .  for 
both  ships  are  still  in  motion.  We  wouldn't  care 
to  make  that  risky  climb,  even  on  a  dare!  The 
French  seamen  grasp  Captain  Huseby's  hand 
and  pull  him  aboard.  He  disappears  inside  the 
Normandie.  We  pull  down  our  ladder  and  steam 
ahead  of  the  liner.  She  has  nearly  stopped  now. 

Our  mate  tells  us  that  as  soon  as  Captain 
Huseby  gets  aboard  he  must  first  pay  his  re- 
spects to  Captain  Pugnet,  commander  of  the 
Normandie.  Then  he  delivers  his  telegrams  and 
hurries  up  to  the  navigating  bridge. 

As  the  Alice  turns  and  heads  for  the  port 
bow  of  the  giant  liner,  our  six  sister  tugs  come 
out  into  the  river  in  a  fanshape  formation  and 
take  their  positions.  Three  go  to  the  stem. 
Three  others,  and  the  Alice ^  are  bunched  to- 
gether at  the  bow,  so  closely  that  the  wood  fen- 
ders along  our  rails  scrape  and  grind. 

High  up  on  the  Normandie's  bridge  we  can 
see  Captain  Huseby.  He  is  looking  down  to 
make  sure  that  everything  is  ready. 

French  sailors,  up  in  the  bow  of  the  liner, 
drop  down  light  heaving  lines.    Each  tugboat 
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attaches  a  heavy  rope  hawser  to  a  line  and  the 
sailors  pull  the  hawsers  up.  Now  each  tug  is 
tied  to  the  Normandie.  We  are  ready  to  push 
or  pull  her  sideways,  on  a  moment's  notice.  The 
NormaTidie  will  use  her  own  propellers,  at  re- 
duced speed,  to  go  forward. 

The  men  who  designed  this  swift  Speed  Queen 
of  the  Atlantic  were  not  thinking  about  the  tiny 
tugboats  that  must  get  under  her  bow  to  dock 
her.  The  flare  of  her  stream-lined  bow  allows 
just  enough  space  for  the  tugboats'  funnels, 
and  not  a  foot  to  spare ! 

A  French  steward  looks  out  from  an  open 
porthole  above  us  to  see  what  is  going  on.  Be- 
cause we  are  in  so  far  under  the  bow,  he  is 
actually  looking  right  down  into  a  funnel.  Sud- 
denly, without  even  a  warning  hiss,  the  safety 
valve  on  our  funnel  shoots  a  pillar  of  steam  up 
toward  his  face.  Very  much  surprised,  the 
Frenchman  pops  his  head  back  out  of  danger. 

Now  all  the  tugs  are  ready  to  start  work. 
Captain  Huseby  blows  his  shrill  police  whistle 
as  a  signal  for  the  tugs  to  push  the  Normandie' s 
bow.  Our  propellers  churn  the  water  boiling 
white,  and  the  huge  bulk  of  the  liner's  bow 
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swings  slowly  downstream,  pointing  in  toward 
her  slip. 

Around  the  end  of  the  liner  we  can  see  the 
sturdy  Joseph  Moran,  with  tight  hawser,  pull- 
ing the  stern  of  the  Normandie  upstream.  We 
can  tell  how  fast  she  is  turning  by  looking  at 
the  tall  buildings  on  shore  that  gradually  come 
into  view  off  her  bow  as  she  swings  around. 

Now  the  signals  from  her  bridge  come 
rapidly.  The  toots  of  the  whistle  are  just  the 
same  as  the  engine-telegraph  signals :  One  toot 
means  "slow  ahead."  Two  toots  mean  "slow 
astern."  Many  toots,  repeated  one  after  the 
other,  mean  "full  speed"  in  whichever  direction 
we  happen  to  be  going. 

Each  time  the  docking  pilot's  whistle  blows, 
the  mate,  at  the  wheel  of  the  Alice,  blows  a 
short  blast  on  the  tug's  steam  whistle.  This  tells 
Captain  Huseby  that  we  have  heard  his  order, 
and  also  serves  as  a  signal  for  all  the  tugs  at 
the  bow  to  start  pushing  together.  Quick  as  a 
flash,  the  engine-room  bells  ring  out  and  the 
tugs'  propellers  stir  the  water  into  great  whirl- 
pools. How  fast  the  Normandie  swings  around 
when  seven  tugboats  use  their  5,000  horsepower! 
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It  is  a  thrilling  sight  to  watch  the  pigmy- 
tugs,  rushing  in  together,  pulling,  pushing  .  .  . 
like  ants  tugging  a  giant  caterpillar  along  the 
ground!  To  the  crowds  gathered  along  the 
waterfront  on  Twelfth  Avenue,  the  Norvmndie 
must  look  very  much  like  a  big  mother  hen, 
clucking  to  her  busy  little  chicks  clustered  about 
her. 

Suddenly  the  deep-throated,  booming  whistle 
of  the  liner  blows  a  single  blast 
way 

way 

down 
like 

this 

00-OOM! 
This  is  a  signal  for  the  tugboats  at  her  stern 
to    stop    work.     The    Normandie    is    heading 
straight  into  her  slip  now,  and  needs  no  further 
help  from  them. 

Now  the  Normandie  is  nudging  her  way  for- 
ward slowly,  under  her  own  power,  foot  by  foot. 
The  tugboats  at  her  bow  skillfully  push  her  a 
little  that  way,  then  pull  her  a  little  this  way, 
to  get  her  into  position  alongside  her  dock.   We 
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are  in  so  close  to  Twelfth  Avenue  that  it  is 
difficult  at  times  at  tell  whether  the  whistle  we 
hear  comes  from  one  of  the  policemen  directing 
traffic,  or  from  the  docking  pilot. 

The  giant  propellers  of  the  Normandie  thrash 
the  water,  in  reverse,  to  bring  her  to  a  stop.  At 
last  she  is  in.  Her  graceful  pointed  prow  ex- 
tends out  over  the  parked  cars  and  out  over  the 
people  watching  the  docking  from  the  street. 

Captain  Huseby  blows  repeated  blasts  on  his 
whistle.  'Through  with  tugs!"  that  signal 
means.  Down  come  the  hawsers.  Now  we  are 
backing  away  from  the  hull  of  the  liner.  We 
turn  around  in  the  narrow  space  beside  the 
ship,  and  all  steam  out  into  the  river,  single  file. 

We  have  finished  docking  one  of  the  largest 
liners  in  the  world !  There  she  stands,  majestic, 
huge,  but  still,  and  fastened  at  her  dock.  As  we 
swing  around  her  stern  we  see  the  dock  attend- 
ants pushing  out  the  gangplanks,  some  from  the 
upper  level  of  the  pier  and  some  from  the  lower 
level.  Now  the  first  passengers  are  coming 
down  the  gangplanks. 

We  pick  up  Captain  Huseby  at  the  end  of  the 
pier  and  head  downstream.    Our  job  is  over. 


Jean  Baptiste  of  Belgium 

by 

Thomas  Rothrock 

SNOW  lay  in  a  thin,  wet  blanket  over  the 
level  fields  of  northern  France.  A  raw 
night  wind  crept  through  the  cracks  of  the  barn, 
and  sleet  peppered  the  tile  roof.  In  the  hayloft 
American  soldiers  were  trying  to  make  them- 
selves comfortable  for  the  night.  Many  had 
already  rolled  themselves  in  their  blankets  and 
were  dreaming  of  home. 

Two  buddies,  Sergeant  Daheny  and  Corporal 
Scraggs,  were  writing  letters — the  sergeant  to 
his  wife,  the  corporal  to  his  sweetheart.  They 
sat  side  by  side  on  their  blankets  and  scratched 
away  by  the  flickering  light  of  a  candle  stuck 
on  the  top  of  a  steel  helmet. 

**0h.  Messieurs!  Oh,  Messieurs!  Me  no  eat. 
No  bed,"  came  a  wail  from  the  darkness. 

"What's  that?"  demanded  Sergeant  Daheny. 

^'Somebody  down  below,"  answered  Scraggs. 
"Sounds  like  a  Frog." 

Pulling  the  candle  loose  from  the  helmet,  the 
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two  men  crawled  to  the  edge  of  the  loft  and 
peered  down.  With  one  hand  Scraggs  protected 
the  flickering  flame  against  the  gusts  of  icy 
wind,  and  by  its  pale  light  saw  a  small  white 
face  with  big,  appealing  eyes. 

''Oh,  Messieurs!  Me  no  eat.  No  bed." 

''Another  French  kid  trying  to  beg  some- 
thing," remarked  Daheny. 

**Parlez-vous  frangais,  down  there?"  inquired 
Scraggs,  whose  knowledge  of  French  was  a  mat- 
ter of  pride  to  himself  but  a  joke  to  his  com- 
rades. 

"Om,  Monsieur/*  answered  the  lad  eagerly. 

"What's  the  use  askin'  a  French  kid  if  he 
speaks  French?"  snorted  Daheny. 

"Come  up  here,  Kid,  if  you  want  to  do  any 
parlez-vousin',"  ordered  the  corporal. 

The  shivering  boy,  apparently  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  obediently  climbed  the  ladder  into 
the  loft.  A  poilu's  blue  cap  was  on  his  tousled 
head,  and  muddy  leggings  of  the  same  color 
were  wrapped  about  his  lower  limbs.  On  his 
feet  he  wore  the  awkward,  wooden  shoes  of  a 
French  peasant.  A  ragged  overcoat  of  no  par- 
ticular hue  hung  on  him  loosely  and  completely 
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hid  his  other  clothing.  His  thin  features  indi- 
cated intelligence,  but  he  looked  ill-fed  and  wan. 

^'What's  wrong,  Frangais?"  demanded  the 
corporal. 

The  boy  pointed  to  himself.  "No  eat.  No 
bed,'*  he  repeated,  shaking  his  head  for  em- 
phasis. 

"Say,  Frenchy,  do  you  think  this  is  a  hotel?" 
asked  Scraggs.    "Compree  hotel?" 

The  lad  shook  his  head. 

"I'll  see  if  he's  really  hungry,"  said  Daheny. 

Fumbling  under  the  equipment  at  the  head  of 
his  blankets,  the  sergeant  fished  out  several 
pieces  of  hardtack  and  offered  one  to  the  boy, 
who  attacked  it  as  if  he  hadn't  eaten  for  a  week. 

"He's  hungry,  all  right,"  decided  Scraggs, 
"if  he'll  chaw  that  stuff." 

"He  seems  to  be  up  against  it,  Maggie,"  re- 
marked Daheny,  addressing  the  doughty  cor- 
poral by  his  all  too  popular  nickname.  "Guess 
we'll  have  to  divide  our  blankets  with  him 
tonight." 

"We'll  all  freeze  to  death,  Chet." 

"He  could  sleep  with  us,  then.  Got  any 
cooties.  Kid?   Compree  cooties?" 
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The  lad  evidently  did  '^compree,"  for  he 
smiled  slightly  and  shook  his  head. 

"I'll  bet  he's  got  'em  nevertheless,"  remarked 
Scraggs,  "but  I  can  stand  him  if  you  can,  Chet. 
If  the  cooties  get  to  fightin'  too  bad  we'll  kick 
him  out." 

So  the  boy  slept  snugly  between  the  warm 
bodies  of  the  two  American  soldiers,  covered 
with  blankets  of  olive  drab,  while  the  sleet  con- 
tinued to  rattle  on  the  tile  roof.  In  the  dawn 
Sergeant  Daheny  went  to  the  mess  line  and 
came  back  to  the  barn  loft  with  his  kit  heaped 
high  with  warm  food,  which  he  divided  with 
the  young  stranger. 

Later,  when  the  men  of  Company  K  with 
rolled  packs  on  their  backs  and  rifles  slung  on 
their  shoulders,  swung  down  the  macadam  road, 
the  lad  trudged  beside  the  lanky  form  of  the 
sergeant.  The  watchful  eye  of  Captain  Jolley 
saw  the  boy,  and  he  came  back  along  the 
column. 

"What  have  we  here.  Sergeant?"  his  big 
voice  boomed.  "Where  did  you  pick  up  this 
youngster?" 

"He  came  into  our  billet  last  night,  sir,"  Chet 
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Daheny  explained.  "He  seemed  to  be  up  against 
it  so  we  let  him  bunk  with  us.  Haven't  any 
idea  who  he  is  or  where  he  came  from,  but  he's 
been  sticking  to  me  like  a  leech." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him,  Ser- 
geant?" 

"Some  of  the  boys  want  to  keep  him  for  a 
company  mascot,"  answered  Daheny.  "I  believe 
he'll  make  a  pretty  good-looking  mascot  when 
he  gets  fixed  up  and  has  enough  food  inside  his 
ribs." 

The  officer  laughed  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"All  right,"  he  said  good-naturedly.  "He  can 
stay  with  the  company  awhile.  When  we  go 
into  the  lines  we'll  have  to  get  rid  of  him, 
though."  There  were  reasons  why  the  captain 
was  known  as  "Daddy"  Jolley  throughout  the 
entire  regiment. 

In  time  the  boy  came  to  fulfill  the  prophecy 
of  the  sergeant  that  he  would  make  a  good- 
looking  mascot.  The  company  barber  trimmed 
his  hair;  the  tailor  made  him  a  respectable  suit 
of  clothes  by  cutting  down  a  uniform.  Daheny 
hunted  out  the  smallest  pair  of  hobnailed  shoes 
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to  be  found.  The  simple,  wholesome  fare  of  the 
army  filled  out  his  body,  and  the  friendship  of 
the  sergeant  and  his  comrades  revived  his  spirit. 

His  name  was  Jean  Baptiste  and  he  was 
Belgian,  not  French.  He  called  Daheny,  "Sar- 
jaun'  "  in  his  broken  English.  In  time  the  com- 
pany came  to  know  his  story,  partly  through 
Jean  himself,  but  mostly  by  means  of  the 
French  interpreter  with  the  battalion. 

Before  the  war  Jean  lived  with  his  family  in 
a  small  Belgian  town,  near  the  French  border. 
There  had  been  Father  and  Mother  Baptiste, 
Big  Sister,  Little  Sister,  and  himself,  not  to 
mention  the  donkey  that  went  by  the  name  of 
Peet. 

During  those  first  days  of  the  war  the  town 
was  overrun  with  refugees,  officers,  and  sol- 
diers. The  same  hot  August  afternoon  when 
word  came  that  Father  Baptiste  had  given  his 
life  for  his  country,  the  family  prepared  to 
leave  their  home  and  all  behind.  Putting  what 
few  possessions  they  could  into  the  cart,  they 
hitched  the  donkey  to  it  and  sadly  joined  the 
stream  of  humanity  surging  ever  westward 
along  the  tree-lined  roads. 
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Young  or  old,  great  or  small,  rich  or  poor — 
it  mattered  little  now.  All  were  but  rubbish  be- 
ing swept  mercilessly  on  by  the  great  booming 
tidal  wave  of  greenish  gray.  Guns  hammered 
uncomfortably  close,  and  the  eastern  sky  was 
alight. 

There  came  a  near-by  flash;  a  deafening  ex- 
plosion. Mother  Baptiste  was  struck  dead.  Jean 
and  Big  Sister  refused  to  leave  her.  Little  Sis- 
ter ran  from  them  and  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
turmoil,  never  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  again. 

Early  in  the  morning  fellow  refugees  hastily 
buried  Mother  Baptiste  in  the  field  by  the  tree- 
lined  road.  Finding  the  faithful  Peet  near  by, 
Jean  and  Big  Sister  wandered  hopelessly  down 
into  the  level,  verdant  fields  of  northern  France. 
Big  Sister  entered  a  convent.  Peet  was  sold  for 
a  pittance  to  a  peasant,  and  Jean  wandered  on 
to  be  at  last  ^'adopted"  by  Company  K. 

One  starry  night  the  company  stood  in  the 
street  of  a  village  that  loomed  silent  and  ghost- 
like. A  half  moon  rode  the  clear  sky,  and  though 
it  was  May,  the  night  was  chilly.  From  the 
near  distance  came  a  noise  as  of  great  doors 
slamming  shut,  and  in  the  east  the  sky  was 
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frequently  lighted  by  flares.  The  big  form  of 
Captain  Jolley  suddenly  appeared. 

"Where's  that  kid,  Sergeant?" 

"Here,  sir,  with  me." 

"Did  he  get  a  gas  mask  and  tin  hat?" 

"Yes,  sir,  he's  got  both." 

"He's  to  stay  here  till  we  return.  There's 
a  kitchen  here  that'll  feed  him,  and  plenty  of 
dugouts  so  it's  pretty  safe.  We'll  pick  him  up 
when  we  come  out." 

Jean  understood  that  he  was  about  to  be  left 
behind  and  became  all  upset  about  it. 

"Me  go  wiz  Sarjaun',  sHl  vous  plait^'^  he  said 
breathlessly. 

"No,  Sonny,  you'll  have  to  stay  here."  Daddy 
Jolley's  voice  was  firm. 

"Me  go  wiz  Sarjaun'!  S'il  vous  plait^  Capi- 
taine!  Sarjaun'  bes'  frien'  Jean  have,"  the  lad 
pleaded  desperately. 

"Now,  listen.  Sonny.  You've  got  to  stay  here. 
If  you  don't  obey  orders,  the  company'll  have 
to  get  rid  of  you." 

There  was  a  lump  in  Chet  Daheny's  throat 
as  he  took  the  boy  by  the  arm  and  talked  to 
him.  "You  can't  go,  Jean.  If  you  want  to  be  a 
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friend  of  mine  you'll  have  to  obey  orders.  Obey 
orders!  Compree?" 

So  the  column  moved  on  and  Jean  stood  de- 
jectedly aside.  Sarjaun',  his  best  friend,  was 
moving  up  into  danger,  and  he  had  to  stay  be- 
hind and  watch  him  go. 

Seated  on  a  deserted  doorstep,  the  boy  sor- 
rowfully watched  the  infantry  columns  swing 
by.  Presently  the  rolling  kitchens  rumbled  past 
and  he  recognized  the  mess  sergeant  and  cooks 
of  Company  K.  Behind  them  came  a  cart  with 
rations. 

The  kitchen  of  Company  K  was  established 
in  an  old  quarry  on  the  heights  above  a  river. 
From  these  hills  communication  trenches 
twisted  like  long,  brown  snakes  into  the  soggy 
valley  of  the  Meuse. 

'There'll  be  two  meals  a  day,*'  Captain  Jolley 
told  the  mess  sergeant,  ''morning  and  evening. 
Daheny  has  two  squads  at  an  old  farm  down  in 
the  valley,  and  the  trench  running  to  them  isn't 
safe  in  daylight.  The  detail  will  have  to  get  to 
'em  before  daylight  in  the  morning  and  after 
dark  in  the  evening." 

An  hour  or  more  before  dawn  four  soldiers 
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plodded  into  the  quarry  and  reported  as  the 
mess  detail.  A  couple  of  short  poles  and  a 
metal  container  which  steamed  with  food  were 
turned  over  to  each  pair.  Poking  the  poles 
through  handles  in  the  tops  of  the  cans,  the 
soldiers  shouldered  them  and  started  down  the 
communication  trench. 

Unseen  and  unheard,  a  small  figure  followed. 

The  four  soldiers  plodded  steadily  on  for 
what  seemed  an  eternity,  the  cans  swinging  on 
the  poles  and  occasionally  knocking  against  the 
walls  of  the  trench. 

"Halt!  Who  goes  there?"  came  a  subdued 
bark  from  down  the  ditch,  and  the  plodding 
men  stopped  abruptly. 

"It's  the  mess  detail,"  said  one. 

"Advance  to  be  recognized." 

Two  men  were  guarding  the  juncture  of  the 
communication  and  support  trenches.  The 
shadowy  figure  in  the  rear  now  advanced  boldly. 

"Gangway  for  ofRcier !" 

It  was  Jean — gas  mask,  steel  helmet,  and  all. 

"Well,  I'll  be—!  What  the—?  You  young 
hyena.  Where  did  you  come  from?" 

"Me  on  grub  job.  Go  to  Sarjaun'." 
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"You  mean  Chet  Daheny?'' 

"Chet'll  make  grub  out  of  you,"  said  one 
soldier.  "If  he  don't,  some  Heinie  will.  I'll  bet 
you  ain't  supposed  to  be  here,  but  we  should 
worry.  Move  on!  Beat  it!  Allezr 

As  the  detail  started  on,  the  guard  aimed  a 
friendly  kick  at  the  seat  of  Jean's  trousers. 

Another  seeming  eternity  and  they  were 
stopped  again  by  guards  where  the  communica- 
tion trench  ran  into  the  front  line.  Jean  braz- 
ened his  way  through  amid  guarded  jeers.  The 
detail  turned  to  the  right  and  plodded  on  down 
a  shallow,  narrow  trench  toward  Daheny  and 
his  men. 

Although  no  rain  had  fallen  for  several  days, 
it  was  soggy  in  the  valley,  and  the  men  sank  in 
mire  to  their  knees  when  their  feet  went 
through  holes  in  the  duckboards. 

Occasional  flares  burned  brilliantly;  rifles 
cracked  up  and  down  the  valley ;  here  and  there 
a  machine  gun  burst  into  a  chattering  song  of 
death.  A  shell  whined  across  the  sky.  Away 
to  the  north,  towards  Verdun,  a  distant  bar- 
rage rumbled  like  some  far-off  Niagara. 
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The  ghostly  ruins  of  a  stone  building  loomed 
before  the  mess  detail  in  the  light  of  the  moon 
and  stars.  The  trench  passed  beneath  the  foun- 
dation, and  it  was  very  black  there  until  a  flash 
of  yellow  light  showed  for  an  instant  as  a 
blanket  was  jerked  away  from  the  mouth  of  a 
dugout,  and  Chet  Daheny  crawled  out.  He  de- 
tected Jean. 

"Great  guns.  Kid!"  he  exploded.  "Where'd 
you  come  from?  I  thought  we  left  you  back  at 
Bethencourt." 

"Me  here,"  stated  Jean  with  satisfaction. 

"So  I  see,"  Daheny  grunted.  "You've  fixed 
yourself  this  time."  He  turned  to  Scraggs. 
"Maggie,  have  one  man  from  each  post  bring  in 
the  mess  kits.  Make  it  snappy.  We've  got  to 
get  these  men  out  of  here  toot  sweet  or  they'll 
catch  it  on  the  way  back." 

He  helped  himself  to  the  "slum"  and  the 
coffee  and  put  some  food  on  the  lid  of  his  mess 
kit  for  Jean,  who  ate  eagerly. 

"What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  did  you  get 
here?"  Chet  asked,  between  mouthfuls. 

"In  ze  grub  wagon.  Capitaine  say  grub  go  to 
Sarjaun'.  Me  come  wiz  ze  grub." 
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"You'll  be  out  of  luck  now.  Jolley'll  be 
madder  'n  a  wet  hen."  Daheny  paused  a  mo- 
ment to  drink  his  coffee,  then  added  emphati- 
cally, "You're  goin'  right  back  with  the  mess 
detail." 

But  the  mess  detail  was  gone.  Day  was  ad- 
vancing out  of  the  east  and,  their  duty  done, 
the  men  had  departed  in  silent  haste.  Chet 
Daheny  looked  worried. 

"Well,  Kid,  you'll  have  to  stay  today,"  he 
said,  "but  you'll  sure  get  out  of  here  tonight." 

The  sergeant  and  his  men  occupied  an  aban- 
doned farm,  a  strong  point  in  advance  of  the 
main  front  line.  There  was  comparative  safety 
in  the  dugout  and  ditch  under  the  battered, 
stone  building,  and  here  Daheny  ordered  Jean 
to  stay.  His  hunger  appeased,  Jean  crawled 
into  the  dugout  and  slept. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Daheny  and  Scraggs 
climbed  into  the  building  and  lay  for  some  time 
surveying  the  German  lines  through  a  crack  in 
the  ruins.  When  they  returned  to  the  trench, 
the  rest  of  the  detachment  gathered  around 
them,  eager  to  hear  what  they  had  seen. 

"The  Heinies  have  done  some  fresh  digging 
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close  to  us,"  Daheny  reported.  "I  guess  they're 
placing  an  advanced  machine  gun  and  listening 
post,  but  we  couldn't  make  out  anything  for 
sure.  It's  up  to  us  to  find  out  just  what  they're 
doing."  Daheny  paused.  Then  added  reluc- 
tantly, "You  know  what  that  means — a  patrol 
tonight." 

The  sergeant  looked  at  the  tense  faces  about 
him. 

"Two  of  us'll  be  plenty,"  he  said.  "I'm  goin' 
to  be  one  of  them.  I  want  one  volunteer  to  go 
with  me." 

"I'll  go,  Chet."  It  was  his  buddy,  Maggie 
Scraggs. 

"No,  Corporal.  I've  got  to  leave  you  in  charge 
of  the  outfit.   I  want  somebody  else." 

There  was  a  pause.  "I'll  go.  Sergeant,"  said 
a  voice  back  in  the  shadows. 

"All  right.  Baker." 

By  means  of  a  French  map  and  observations 
made  from  the  building,  the  two  planned  the 
route  they  would  follow.  It  was  their  first 
patrol  and  both  were  nervous. 

"We'll  take  automatics  and  gas  masks,"  said 
Chet.  "The  mess  detail  will  be  here  right  after 
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dark  and  we'll  wait  for  a  bite  to  eat  before  we 
start." 

Night  came,  and  with  it  no  detail.  Daheny 
was  in  a  bad  temper. 

"Those  guys  must  have  got  hung  up  in  the 
mud,"  grumbled  a  doughboy.  "Wish  they'd  pry 
loose.  My  stomach's  been  rubbin'  my  backbone 
for  the  last  two  hours." 

"Well,  Baker,"  said  Daheny  finally,  "we've 
waited  as  long  as  we  can.  The  moon'll  be  up 
after  a  while  and  we  can't  take  a  chance.  I've 
an  extra  can  of  bully  beef.  We'll  have  to  do 
with  that  and  some  hardtack." 

He  turned  to  Scraggs,  who  was  standing  near 
him.  "Corporal,  remember  what  I  told  you.  If 
we  don't  get  back  when  you  think  we  ought  to, 
you're  not  to  send  anyone  out  there  or  come  out 
yourself.  Understand?  We  can  take  care  of 
ourselves  and  we  don't  want  anybody  else  ball- 
ing things  up.  When  the  mess  detail  gets  here, 
see  that  Jean  goes  back  with  it.  I  want  that 
kid  out  of  here." 

The  two  scouts  munched  a  meager,  cold  meal 
and,  climbing  the  parapet,  were  gone. 

The  belated  mess  detail  came  swaying,  splash- 
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ing  down  the  trench  and  went  swaying,  splash- 
ing back — ^but  Jean  was  not  with  it.  He  kept 
hidden  in  the  background  and  was  forgotten  in 
the  stress  of  the  moment,  for  out  there  in  the 
darkness  a  machine  gun  hammered  angrily. 
Scraggs'  face  was  grim  and  his  mouth  set  in  a 
hard  line. 

*'Just  what  I  was  afraid  of,"  he  muttered. 

Hours  passed,  and  the  patrol  did  not  return. 
A  half  moon  rose  but  was  hidden  much  of  the 
time  by  clouds.  Scraggs  was  as  nervous  as  a 
caged  animal. 

"If  Daheny  don't  come  back  before  long  I'm 
goin'  to  find  out  what's  become  of  him,  orders 
or  no  orders,"  he  fumed.  "They  can  bust  me  if 
they  want  to." 

The  corporal  did  not  know  that  someone  was 
already  beyond  the  American  wire,  out  in  no 
man's  land,  on  his  way  to  the  sergeant. 

The  Belgian  boy  found  the  patrol  passage  in 
the  wire  and  got  through  without  detection. 
Every  movement  was  one  of  stealth.  He  was 
determined  to  find  his  friend,  and  it  would 
never  do  to  be  discovered. 

Once  through  the  American  wire,  he  picked 
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his  way  carefully  between  old  shell  craters  half 
filled  with  water.  He  saw  nothing  of  the  two 
Yankee  scouts,  so  went  straight  toward  the 
German  wire. 

That  afternoon,  as  the  sergeant  and  Baker 
had  mapped  their  route,  Jean's  keen  eyes  had 
taken  in  every  detail.  He  knew  the  patrol  pas- 
sage in  the  German  wire  was  somewhat  to  the 
right  of  him,  and  he  worked  his  way  in  that 
direction  until  he  came  upon  a  narrow,  crooked 
opening. 

Without  encountering  anyone  he  crept 
through  the  lane,  and  then  turned  back  to  his 
left  to  parallel  the  inner  boundary  of  the  wire 
toward  the  new  redoubt. 

With  eyes  and  ears  strained,  Jean  investi- 
gated numerous  shell  craters,  but  there  was 
neither  sight  nor  sound  of  Daheny  and  his  com- 
panion. For  a  brief  moment  the  clouds  passed 
from  the  face  of  the  moon,  and  the  lad  froze 
in  his  tracks.  What  he  had  seen  in  that  instant 
of  light  was  enough  to  race  the  blood  of  one 
older  than  he.  Not  more  than  thirty  feet  away, 
the  crouched  form  of  a  man  seemed  to  be  headed 
straight  toward  him. 
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It  was  dark  again,  but  as  Jean  lay  with 
pounding  heart  and  smothered  breath,  he  could 
see  the  man's  outline.  The  figure  did  not  move, 
and  after  a  long  wait  a  growing  suspicion  en- 
tered the  boy's  mind.  Forcing  himself  forward, 
he  crawled  up  to  the  dark  form. 

*'0h,  Sarjaun',"  he  sobbed;  then  gasped  with 
relief,  for  the  dead  man  was  Baker.  The  Amer- 
ican's automatic  pistol  lay  beside  his  head,  and 
Jean  took  it  and  crawled  on.  He  knew  he  must 
be  approaching  the  new  redoubt. 

A  machine  gun  blazed  with  such  fury  and 
nearness  that  Jean  all  but  cried  aloud.  The 
chatter  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun,  and 
Jean  thought  he  detected  an  answering  bark 
from  nearer  the  wire.  Then  the  machine  gun 
leaped  into  life  again.  Was  Daheny  still  alive? 

The  Belgian  boy  now  realized  that  the  re- 
doubt was  directly  ahead  of  him.  He  could 
dimly  see  three  figures,  as  he  crept  forward. 
They  were  gazing  into  the  darkness  to  his  left. 

Without  a  thought  for  his  own  safety,  and 
with  but  one  desire,  to  silence  that  machine  gun 
before  it  got  his  Sarjaun',  Jean  sprang  to  his 
feet,  gun  in  hand. 
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"Steeck  'em  up,  Beeg  Boys!"  he  commanded 
in  a  strained  voice. 

The  Germans  jerked  about  to  find  an  auto- 
matic pistol  almost  in  their  faces,  and  behind 
the  weapon  an  American  helmet.  They  were  so 
taken  by  surprise  that  almost  automatically 
they  thrust  their  hands  into  the  air.  The  pistol 
made  several  meaningful  jerks  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  Yankee  trenches. 

"Beat  it!  Allez!"  spoke  Jean,  trying  his  ut- 
most to  make  his  voice  sound  deep,  and  to  keep 
it  from  quivering. 

The  Germans  may  not  have  understood  the 
words  of  the  command,  but  they  comprehended 
the  motions  of  the  pistol.  Promptly  they  clam- 
bered out  of  the  nest  and  headed  for  the  Amer- 
ican lines,  with  their  hands  still  raised.  Jean 
was  trembling  like  a  leaf  as  he  herded  his  cap- 
tives along.  He  peered  anxiously  about  for 
some  sign  of  the  sergeant.  What  a  fool  he  was ! 
His  friend  was  probably  safe  back  in  his  own 
lines  by  now  and  these  burly  Germans  might 
turn  on  him  at  any  minute. 

Jean  was  seized  with  panic.  How  long  would 
he  be  able  to  bluff  this  thing  out?    Under  the 
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strain  and  loneliness  of  his  situation,  his  cour- 
age was  fast  leaving  him. 

And  then  from  a  shell  hole  near  by  came  a 
familiar  voice.    *'Great  guns!   Kid,  that  you?'* 

"Oh,  Sarjaun',  Jean  get  ze  enemy!  Help, 
Sarjaun' !" 

There  was  relief  and  joy  in  the  boy's  voice. 
His  great  Sarjaun'  was  alive  and  near ! 

The  three  Germans  stopped  in  their  tracks 
and  turned  their  heads  curiously.  What  was 
this?  Had  they  let  a  boy  capture  them?  But  at 
that  instant  the  tall  form  of  the  American  ser- 
geant loomed  by  the  side  of  the  lad,  and  in  his 
right  fist  he  too  grasped  an  automatic.  The 
Germans  raised  higher  their  partly-lowered 
hands. 

A  flare  went  up  from  the  enemy  trenches. 
Captors  and  captives  stood  like  images.  Once 
more  a  machine  gun  raised  its  voice  in  a  song 
of  death  and  bullets  snapped  through  the  air. 
Then  the  flare  burned  out  and  the  chatter  died 
away. 

Chet  Daheny's  uniform  was  gray  with  mud. 
His  right  trouser  leg  was  ripped  open  from 
waist  to  knee,  and  the  whiteness  of  a  first-aid 
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bandage  about  his  thigh  showed  in  the  dark- 
ness.  He  limped  painfully. 

When  the  procession  came  to  a  figure  lying 
silent  and  still  on  the  sodden  earth,  Jean  whis- 
pered, "Sarjaun*  camarade.  Two  bad.  Me  ver' 
sorry.'* 

Daheny's  jaw  set.  Holding  his  automatic  in 
a  menacing  manner  on  the  prisoners,  he  mo- 
tioned with  his  free  hand  for  them  to  pick  up 
and  carry  the  fallen  American.  A  little  further 
along  they  were  confronted  by  Corporal 
Scraggs,  whom  they  had  difficulty  in  convincing 
that  they  were  not  a  German  patrol. 

"Here's  how  it  happened,"  Chet  Daheny  ex- 
plained later.  "Baker  an'  I  were  going  along 
slow  and  careful.  We  knew  we  were  close  to 
that  new  machine-gun  pit.  All  at  once.  Whiz! 
went  a  flare,  an'  instead  of  goin'  up  high  in  the 
air,  it  came  low  and  landed  right  behind  us.  I 
saw  the  jig  was  up  and  made  a  jump  for  a 
shell  hole  just  as  they  cut  loose  on  us.  They 
put  one  through  my  leg.  That's  when  they  got 
poor  Baker. 

"Those  gunners  saw  me  roll  into  that  hole, 
and  you  bet  they  meant  to  keep  me  there  till 
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they  got  me  or  I  surrendered.  I  bandaged  my 
leg  and  waited  for  a  chance  to  crawl  out,  but 
they  kept  after  me  so  hot  I  never  dared  try  to 
leave. 

"Vd  about  made  up  my  mind  that  my  days  as 
a  soldier  were  ended,  when  I  heard  what  seemed 
like  Jean's  voice.  And  the  next  minute  he  was 
herding  those  gunners  out  of  that  nest.  I 
thought  I'd  gone  cuckoo  and  was  seein'  visions ; 
but  it  was  the  kid,  all  right.  Believe  me,  nail- 
ing those  three  Heinies  single-handed  would  be 
a  nervy  stunt  for  a  man,  let  alone  a  kid." 

Daheny  glanced  up  proudly  at  Jean,  who 
stood  beside  his  bunk.  Jean  looked  muddy  and 
tired,  but  radiantly  happy. 

Then  the  sergeant  turned  to  Corporal 
Scraggs.  "Maggie,  you're  to  look  after  Jean 
until  I  get  back  from  the  hospital.  Believe  me, 
I'm  giving  you  a  real  he-man's  job !  And  when 
this  war  is  over,  if  it  ever  is,  I'm  goin'  to  take 
him  back  to  the  States  an'  civilize  him.  I  must 
write  my  wife  toot  sweet  and  tell  her  we  have 
another  son." 
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